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THE FIR AND THE PALM 



On the Northern Heights a Fir-tree grows, 

Alone in the midst of eternal snows. 

His head is bowed, his head is bowed; 

And his branches are wrapped in an icy shroud. 

He dreams of a Palm in distant lands, 
Alone in the midst of the burning sands. 
She droops her leaves, she droops her leaves. 
She thinks of the Fir, and she grieves, she grieves. 

— After the German of Heine. 
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MY FATHER 

"Lo mio maestro, e il mio autore;" 

Da cui volevo in vano togliere 
" Lo bello stile, che Pha fatto onore." 
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The Sleep 



I 



IT was New Year's Eve in the metropolis. 
The night was bitterly cold, and the snow 
as it fell turned to sleetings of ice, stinging the face 
as with a lash. Along the "Great White Way'* 
the theatres were shrouded in a mist, a whirl of 
feathery flakes; and the electric signs gleamed, 
scintillating, as behind a veil. Over the great doors 
of the Olympia Circus the flashing of the red lights 
were as danger signals, vivid and startling, blotted 
like blood against the snow. The doors were 
open, the lobby was stained and muddy from the 
trampling of many feet. The performance had 
begun. 

Inside, the amphitheatre was crowded, packed 
to the roof; the air was heavy, the atmosphere 
dazzling. The seats, built in a circle, mounted in 
a succession of tiers, one above the other, about a 
central arena. Above the arena hung a number 
suspended, changing with a flash from green to 
yellow, from red to blue, from crimson to violet, 
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The Fir and the Palm 

as the acts progressed, following one another 
in rapid succession. A hush had crept over the 
audience; a strange murmur of expectancy — low, 
suppressed, excited — thrilling from tier to tier. 
They waited, watching. 

In the arena a group of employees were engaged 
in erecting a cage. They moved swiftly, noise- 
lessly, apparently without direction, like automa- 
tons wound up for the part; and the iron structure 
grew under their hands, the great barred sections 
fitting into one another with a deftness, an ease, 
a precision that cheated the eye. The illusion 
was of something frail, unsubstantial, a house of 
cards to be blown asunder by a breath. 

The spectators shuddered, gazing in helpless 
fascination as the long bars crept closer and closer 
together, meeting finally with a click, as a dome 
over the tan bark. The last screw was turned, 
the last bolt had been pushed into its socket; 
the hush deepened. Suddenly the number flashed 
twelve. It was scarlet. The crowds leaned forward, 
their eyes fixed, their ears straining. 

Simultaneously with the flashing of the number 
came a sound insidious and strange, mufiled like 
the far-off* rumbling of a storm, growing gradually 
in violence, echoing from the walls, reverberating 
through the spaces, filling the house; a sound that 
chilled to the very marrow, mingling with other 
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The Sleep 

sounds, until it was like the breaking of a mighty 
surf, and the roar was as the roar of the sea caught 
in the teeth of the hurricane, maddened, impotent. 

A shiver went over the audience. Half fearful, 
half suspicious they listened, craving the sensation 
they knew to be approaching, eager for it, afraid 
of being balked; their nerves pricking like live 
needles, their eyes dilated. 

All of a sudden four doors on the four sides of 
the arena opened, and four cages appeared, wheeled 
forward by the keepers. The cages were pushed 
to the great central dome, and the bars thrown 
back. The roar became deafening. 

Inside the cages were the huge, tawny bodies of 
lions crouching, restless, one against the other; 
their tails lashing in fury, their shaggy manes 
pressed against the bars, their eyes shining like yel- 
low marbles, unblinking against the light. Prod- 
ded, urged forward by the blows of the keepers, 
the animals sprang one by one into the arena. 
The gates slammed. 

With each separate appearance a low ripple of 
applause broke out. Twelve great tawny, sullen, 
magnificent kings of the desert prowling back- 
ward and forward, their paws making a soft thud 
on the tan bark, springing again and again against 
the bars; the roars dying gradually away into 
silence, broken by a snarl, then rising again into 
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The Fir and the Palm 

uproar; backward and forward, forward and back- 
ward, interlacing one another, moving in circles; 
turning swiftly on their tracks with sudden cat- 
like twistings and leapings of their yellow sinuous 
bodies that caused the huge cage to quiver and 
tremble, and the bars to rattle; the audience 
staring motionless as if hypnotized. A murmur 
of excitement, of foreboding crept from tier to 
tier. If the screws should turn, if the bolts should 
slip, if the bars should burst . . . They glanced 
nervously over their shoulders, measuring with 
uneasiness the distance to the exits with the near- 
ness of the bars. 

Suddenly a door at the back opened, and the 
small buoyant figure of a woman ran forward, a 
glitter of gilt and tinsel. In a second she had 
leaped into the midst of the lions, snapping her 
short whip at them, and bowing gayly to the spec- 
tators with her hand on her heart. 

"Pasha! Ei, Mados! . . . Tiens vite! . . . 
Couchez-vous done! Debout! . . . Ei!'* 

Her form was never still for an instant; her 
eyes flashed on all twelve lions at once, command- 
ing them, forcing them into position at will; her 
voice, high and shrill, calling out in a foreign 
tongue, sharp and strange: 

"AUez! . . . Hop-la! . . . Mados! Pasha! . . . 
Tenez! Ei . . . Ei, mechant!" 
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The Sleep 

As she struck at them with her lash, crying out, 
the animals slunk away from her, cowed, drooping 
their tails; running in long shuffling lopes around 
and around the arena, while the glittering figure 
stood poised, pirouetting in the centre of the circle, 
snapping her whip. Her costume sparkled with 
color like a jewel in the light. She raised her bare 
arms high above her head, waving them, clasping 
the slender lash between her fingers. There was 
no weapon concealed. She was alone with the 
leaping, snarling lions. 

The audience broke into frantic applause. They 
shouted, calling her name: " Della-Rocca ! . . . 
Della-Rocca ! '* And she answered them, bowing 
again gayly, laughingly, with her hand on her 
heart. But even as she bowed, she was leaping 
to right and to left, calling out her commands, her 
eyes never leaving the eyes of the lions for a single 
second, her short whip flashing. 

"Rene! . . . Saute-la! Ici . . . Ici!'* 
At the call one of the lions broke from the line, 
and loped toward her, crouching and fawning. 
She caught his huge head between her hands, 
caressing it. 

"Tiens . . . Bebe!" she cried, "grande bete!'* 
She laid her cheek to his yellow mane, and he 
snarled slightly, showing his teeth. The lion- 
tamer sprang aside with a laugh: "Quoi done!" 
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The Fir and the Palm 

she cried. "Ah . . . veux tu?'* And she struck 
at hiniy dodging not a moment too soon as his 
great jaws snapped, scarcely an inch from her 
slim bare arm. 

As the lion returned to his place in the circle 
another leaped out and another; then a fourth and 
a fifth. She forced them through their tricks one 
by one; and they yielded, obeying, cowed by her 
courage, her quickness, the extraordinary mag- 
netism of her personality. 

"Pasha! Rene! Mados! . . . Venezvite! . . . 
Ici! Mais, tiensdonc! . . . Debout!** 

With each sharp, staccato command the animals 
came and went at her bidding, leaping through 
hoops, springing from pedestal to pedestal; sullen, 
reluctant, their great heads lowered and menac- 
ing; snapping back at her the instant her glance 
was turned, but yielding, crouching like beaten 
curs as the punishment came, swift, without 
mercy. 

"Della-Rocca! . . . Brava . . . Della-Rocca!'* 
" At each new rebellion followed by triumph a 
cry of delight went up from the house. Their 
eyes were riveted on the glittering, leaping figure. 
The courage of the woman was marvellous, in- 
domitable. Shut in by the great barred cage, sur- 
rounded on every side by the twelve angry, snarling 
treacherous brutes, apparently at their mercy, yet 
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The Sleep 

she controlled them; the people watching eagerly, 
with fascination, as a great paw, raised, missed 
her shoulder by a hair's breadth, and the gnashing 
of teeth came a second too late. 

"Della-Rocca! . . . Ah . . . Della-Rocca ! *' 
She was like a bit of quicksilver dancing; and 
she toyed with danger, scorning it, with a laugh on 
her lips. The movement of the scene was as a 
constant crescendo, growing faster and faster; and 
the atmosphere was charged as with electricity in 
the midst of a cyclone. The little Italian was a 
fairy, a siren. Her form was tiny, exquisitely 
moulded, fragile, delicate, elusive. The lions 
prowled about her, snarling, leaping; their great 
teeth gnashing, their roars terrible, menacing. 
She seemed to court death, to defy it. Her gayety 
was irresistible, her abandon intoxicating. 

From the other side of the bars the keepers on 
guard stared into the cage, watchful, alert. The 
crowds were breathless, following her every motion. 
She leaped from side to side of the arena, swinging 
herself on the back of one lion, catching another 
by his shaggy mane, flinging herself prone on the 
tan bark under the very paws of the brutes; seizing 
the jaws of the great Mados, and forcing them 
open until his tongue lolled out, and the hearts of 
the people stopped beating for terror. It was 
wonderful, it was miraculous. 
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The Fir and the Palm 

The eyes of the lion-tamer were as live coals 
gleaming; the tinsel of her crown shone above the 
blackness of her curls; two spots of red glowed in 
her cheeks; her voice rose shrill above the roaring 
of the lions; her skirts whirled glittering, glistening. 

"Brava! Brava! . . . Della-Rocca ! '* 

She laughed aloud, waving her white arms, 
snapping her whip: "Ici, Pasha!'* she cried. 
. . . "Debout!** 

It was the last act, the star, the climax of all; 
the finale that had been blazoned about on great 
staring hand-bills for weeks in front of the 
Olympia : 

Della-Rocca. Della-Rocca. Della-Rocca. 
the beautiful italian lion-tamer 

IN HER 

Blood-curdling, Awe-inspiring, 

Death-defying 

act of placing her head in the mouth of 

Pasha 
the largest and fiercest lion 
ever known in captivity 

For this the crowds had assembled, for this they 
waited, for this they thrilled, with a feverish in- 
tensity and longing that ill brooked the delay. 
They shouted to her now, cheering her on with 
their hands and their voices. The lion-tamer 
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The Sleep 

waved her bare arms high above her head, still 
laughing; and danced lightly, pirouetting on her 
toes across the arena to the foot of the pedestal, 
where the huge beast crouched, lashing his tail, 
his eyes staring back at her unblinking. 

"Quoi done! . . . Pasha!'* she cried coaxingly. 
"Tiens, mechant!'* Snatching from the pocket 
that hung from her girdle a lump of raw meat, 
she tossed it to the lion. Like a flash he caught 
it in the air, licking it, rolling it under his tongue, 
with a strange low rumbling of his breath that 
was half a purr, half a growl. 

"Ici! . . . Encore! . . . Tiens!'* 

She tossed a second, then a third and a fourth; 
poised on tiptoe just beneath him, laughingly, 
mockingly; her dark head tilted, her hands 
caressing his shaggy mane; her black eyes fixed 
on the marble orbs close to the gilt of her crown, 
her curls. "Pa^ha! . . . Bebe! . . . Tiens encore! 
Voila ! '* She thrust her head slowly forward, nearer 
and nearer, lashing fiercely behind her with her 
whip at the prowling lions as they encircled the 
pedestal; without turning, or heeding, her eyes 
never wavering : 

"Ici . . . Pasha! Ici . . , viensdonc!'* 

The staccato tones of her voice were pleading, 
pianissimo, like a breath half drawn. She pressed 
nearer and nearer. The quiet of the house was as 
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The Fir and the Palm 

the silence of the desert before the rising of the 
whirlwind. Even the roars of the lions had died 
away into faint whimperings, rumblings: a weird 
accompaniment in the minor to the solo of the 
voice: "Ah . . . Pasha! Viens, mon petit! . . . 
Ne veux-tu ? . . . Quoi ? '* 

Above the slim poised form of the woman the 
great creature crouched motionless, panting. Only 
his tail, waving gently at the end, and the restless 
slipping of his paws on the narrow ledge, to show 
that he was not carven, a statue of bronze. She 
held her face close to the huge tawny jaws, and 
rapped them lightly, sharply: 

"Ei! . . . Ei! . . . Tiens!'* 

It was time. The house waited; they were 
growing impatient. 

"Tiens . . . Pasha!'' 

Then she struck him again with her knuckles 
across the mouth: "Mechant, mechant! . , . 
Ne veux-tu ? . . . Hein ? '* 

The audience gazed spellbound. 

Suddenly without warning, still crouching, the 
great Pasha tossed his yellow mane, and a deaf- 
ening roar rent the air, like the crash of a mine ex- 
ploded. Snarling, ready to spring, he lunged out 
at the little figure below him with his teeth and his 
claws. She lashed him back with the whip fiercely: 

"Quoi done, mechant! Ei . . . Pasha!** 
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The beautiful dark face of the Italian quivered 
with rage. Her voice was high and shrill and 
brave; there was no fear there. 

"En arriere . . . Pasha! ... A bas!*' 

The beast lunged again, and her whip cut him 
sharply across the nose, the eyes. A shout went 
up from the house. The lion cowered. There 
was a pause, a moment of hesitation. Then he 
gathered his great muscles together, strong, taut 
as the steel of a spring, and swift as the lightning 
shot from the sky he leaped through the air. 

"Della-Rocca! . . . Della-Rocca ! '* 

The scream went up from a thousand throats 
full of terror and anguish. A laugh rang back: 

"Ha! . . . Pasha!'* 

Still poised on her toes, glittering, pirouetting, 
the woman and the lion faced one another. He 
stood where he landed, his body tense, his great 
tail waving at the end; his huge claws spread, dug 
deep into the tan bark, his yellow sides heaving. 

"Ha! . . . Couche-toi!*' 

She struck at him fiercely. He snarled and drew 
closer, 

"Couche-toi! Couche-toi! . . . Couche-toi!" 

With each repetition of the words the Italian took 
a step forward, her black eyes blazing; the lash of 
her whip mocking, threatening: 

"Pasha . . . hein? Neveux-tu? . . , Va!*' 
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The lion retreated slowly, snarling, lunging out 
again and again with his claws and his teeth. 
Foot by foot, inch by inch, she followed him fight- 
ing; her eyes fixed, her figure erect, the whip 
grasped in her slim white hand. It was sharp, 
poignant as a scorpion's sting, and she knew where 
to strike. 

In the house it was silent; not a murmur or 
sigh, scarcely a breath. The keepers stood mo- 
tionless as wax figures. The lions loped back- 
ward and forward, forward and backward, inter- 
lacing one another like the golden links of an 
endless chain; leaping, twisting, surrounding the 
pedestal. The centre was the woman and the 
great beast crouching. 

"Abas . . . Pasha! . . . En arriere!'* 

The whip flashed again, and the little figure 
took another step forward: "Vite . . . hein!'' 

He cringed, crouching back, his tail lashing the 
tan bark, panting. Then he sprang, and she 
dodged him. The keepers rushed forward armed 
with great prongs; but she called to them over 
her shoulder angrily, sharply, ordering them back. 
Suspense hung like a pall over the house. 

The duel went on. 

A careless movement, a false step, the least sign 
of yielding, of fear, of weakness, and she was gone. 
Her reputation, her mastery, her life — they were 
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The Sleep 

all in the balance, to be won, to be lost, in a sec- 
ond, a flash. 

The minutes passed. 

Slowly, persistently, irresistibly the woman 
pressed forward across the arena; the lion re- 
treated. At each spring she dodged, then leaped 
in her turn; the whip flashing, her voice ringing 
out full and clear like a trumpet: 

"En arriere! . . . A bas!** 

She was driving him back to the gate of his pen, 
straight over the tan bark. It was there just 
behind him; the keepers were holding it open, 
on guard, white-faced and trembling. The house 
never stirred. 

There was no duel on the programme; nothing 
of this sort had appeared on the hand-bills. It 
was more than the price of admission. They were 
afraid to look; it was impossible to turn away. 
Hand and foot they were paralyzed. 

. . . The glitter of her skirts in the light, the 
tension of her slim supple figure advancing, the 
whip upraised, the voice shrill and high; the bra- 
vour of her bearing, the dauntlessness of her 
courage; and beyond, close beyond, the great 
crouching form of the lion snarling, his teeth 
bared, sullen and fierce, half triumphant, half 
mastered. ... It was terrible, it was fascinating, 
it was magnificent. 
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The Fir and the Palm 

"Va t'en! Va t^en! . . . Vite! ... A bas!*' 

The Hon was close to his pen at last, and she 
pressed him with fury, the blows raining down. 
Her laugh rang out with her voice, scornful : 

"Ha! . . . Pasha! Vois-tu? . . . Je t'ai pris! 
Je t*ai pris!" 

Already his flanks were to the pen, the gate was 
ajar. The keepers were waiting to slam down 
the bars. Suddenly, swiftly, without warning he 
leaped. Before the woman could move, or dodge, 
her foot slipped in the tan bark. The whip fell 
from her hand. There was a horrible roar, con- 
fusion ... a cry. 

She was down, a blot of tinsel on the ground, 
and the body of the lion was upon her. 
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FOR a moment there was pandemonium. The 
arena was a blur. The yellow bodies of the 
lions seemed to whirl, revolve, as in the turning of 
a kaleidoscope; the cage was like a chimera, un- 
real, fantastic. Out of the uproar, one impression 
stood out, and one only, carven indelibly on the 
memory forever; seared, burnt into it as with the 
acid of the etcher, vivid, deep-cut, never to be 
erased. 

In the corner the form of the great beast crouch- 
ing, close to the bars, the gate of his pen; his tail 
waving, his paws planted, clawing the glitter of 
tinsel beneath him; snarling, purring, tearing at 
it with his teeth; fierce, revengeful, like a cat with 
a mouse. 

Another second and the keepers had rushed 
forward, beating him off with their prongs, shout- 
ing. A shot rang out, the crack of a revolver, a 
puff of smoke floating in wreaths. With the 
sound of it the body of Pasha stiffened. He roared, 
lunging out with his claws, beating the air; then 
fell with a thud, a quivering heap . • • crushed 
underneath him the tinsel — the woman. 
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Thrusting the lion aside with their prongs, they 
dragged her out hurriedly, hiding the form from 
the eyes of the people, carrying her covered out of 
the arena. In a twinkling the lions had been 
driven back to their cages, the body removed, the 
tan bark cleared. It was over. 

Before the audience could recover their senses, 
stunned, stupefied as they were by the horror, the 
ushers were going about from tier to tier, begging 
them to disperse quietly, at once. The roars of 
the lions died away in the distance. Of the trag- 
edy not a hint, not a vestige remained; only the 
trampling of the tan bark, empty, deserted, the 
long bars of the dome with its shadows; and a 
glint, a glimmer close to the bars — a rag as of 
tinsel, a blot as of blood. 

The lights went out one by one. 

On the lowest tier, very close to the tan bark, 
stood a man. He was tall, broad-shouldered, dis- 
tinguished; his face clean-shaven, his hair thick 
and black, shading his brows; his eyes keen, gray, 
sparkling, attracting as with a magnet, piercing, 
repelling as the blade of a rapier. They were 
scanning the bouse. Behind him on the seat lay 
an overcoat trimmed with astrakhan, and a long 
black bag. His hands were gloved; they rested 
motionless on the rail without trembling. 
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When the usher approached him they talked for 
a few moments together; then he shouldered him- 
self into the overcoat, took up the bag, and accom- 
panied by the usher, hurried down a flight of steps 
to the left, disappearing behind the red lights of 
an exit. 

"This way,'* said the usher. "Will you send in 
your card to the manager, sir ? " 

The man strode forward. "Tell him: Doctor 
Jacob DeForrest," he said. "Hurry, or the wo- 
man will be dead ! '* 

Behind the arena everything was quiet, well- 
ordered as usual; no sign of accident, no suspicion 
that anything extraordinary had occurred. In 
and out through the corridors the stage hands 
moved about their business silently, mechanically, 
without excitement. Beyond the staircase, in one 
of the lower dressing-rooms, the lights were lit, 
the door was ajar. From behind the door came 
the murmur of voices. The usher went forward 
and knocked on it lightly. 

"Who is it?" 

" Some one to see the manager.** 

A burly form appeared in the doorway, his face 
red, his hair standing out from his head like the 
wisps of a broom: a diamond gleamed from his 
shirt-front. He wiped the perspiration from his 
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forehead with his handkerchief. His voice was 
rough, his manner surly. 

"What do you mean by bringing any one here ? 
To see me ... eh .^ Tell him to go to h !'* 

"A doctor, sir!" 

"A doctor! The devil he is! Where did he 
come from? Tve been 'phoning for Curdss all 
over the place! . . . No matter! Any fool is 
better than none! Show him in! . . . When the 
reporters come around, you understand ? . . . the 
accident was slight, the woman will recover !'* 

The usher bowed, drawing back: "Doctor 
Jacob DeForrest, sir," he said. . . . "The gen- 
tleman is here." 

Then the man with the astrakhan coat went in 
and the door closed behind him. 

The room was bare, meagrely furnished, dimly 
lighted. A few trunks stood about half open, the 
contents spilling over. A long mirror covered the 
wall between the windows; on another were pegs 
with clothes hanging. Before the mirror was a 
couch roughly improvised, a board on two chairs; 
and on the board something motionless, inert, 
covered with a blanket. The doctor nodded to the 
manager; then he crossed to the couch and lifted 
the blanket, gazing down. 

"Gone.^" said the manager. 

The doctor stooped and opened the bag. 
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In the corner a man In pink tights was whisper- 
ing to a group of clowns; with them was an old 
colored woman, evidently a dresser. She kept her 
head turned toward the couch, muttering to her- 
self and rolling her eyes. Her body shook as if 
with the ague; her skin had the sickly pallor of 
fright under the black. 

"Gawn!" she repeated. "Gawn! . . . Ma HI 
honey! Ma chile! O Lawd! . . . O Law-wd!" 

The doctor lifted his head. "Send these people 
out!'* he exclaimed sharply, "but stay yourself, 
I may want you! If she has any one belonging to 
her, why '* 

Then he stooped again to his work, cutting the 
tinsel away from the wounds, baring them swiftly 
with a steady hand; cleansing them, binding them, 
stanching the blood. 

The figure lay still, half dazed, half conscious; 
the gilt of her costume glittering in the light, the 
spangles flashing. Her breath came in little 
moans through her lips; her breast labored. The 
spots of rouge were gone from her cheeks. The 
impression of the fairy, the siren had vanished. 
She lay like a child small and helpless; but her 
eyes were sunken, her skin was haggard, she 
looked old and worn. The crown lay twisted, 
misshapen, tangled in her curls. The tinsel of her 
bodice fell in strips to the floor. Her personality 
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was crushed, her body was mangled, her will was 
asleep. 

Like a flash the eyes of the surgeon glanced over 
the wreck, taking in the details. The wounds were 
terrible, gaping. The hands worked on. 

By the side of the couch stood the manager, his 
arms folded, gazing stolidly down at the motion- 
less figure, the hands of the surgeon. Every little 
while he wiped the perspiration again from his 
forehead : 

"Say . . . you're not the Jacob DeForrest, 
are you ? '* 

"Yes." 

"The fellow the newspapers have been writing 
up lately ? '' 

The surgeon nodded. 

"What! . . . You're the man .?'* 

The manager made an exclamation under his 
breath and moved a step nearer. "DeForrest!'* 
he cried. "The devil you are! . . . Begad, if I 
didn't guess it the minute you took off your 
gloves! You know your business, sir! No doubt 
about that! I studied a bit of surgery once my- 
self. There's an enormous difference between the 
master-hand and the bungler! The way you 
handle those bandages! . . . Gosh!" He gazed 
at the surgeon. 

" Don't talk," said DeForrest. " Every moment 
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is precious! Send out for more gauze at once, 
will you ?'* His manner was short, as one used to 
command. 

Instinctively the manager turned to obey; then 
he hesitated: "You performed that operation on 
McGarreH's boy, the hunchback . . . didn't you. 
Doctor ? There was a column about it in the pa- 
pers last week. A pretty little job, very pretty! 
You deserved the fee. But you won't get any 
thousands of dollars here, you know! I can't 
afford it! . . . The whole thing is a dead loss to 
me now, not to speak of the unpleasant effect on 
the public!" 

The gray eyes flashed suddenly. "Sterilized 
gauze, man! Do you understand? . . . Another 
roll!" 

"Yes . . . yes!" cried the manager. "You'll 
save her, Doctor ? You'll save her if you can ? 
Why, Della-Rocca . . . she and her lions are the 
whole show! It's what the people come for! I 
could fill the house just with her alone any day in 
the week! You'll be able to save her? She's 
worth it! She's plucky! Gad . . . she's a won- 
der!" 

The shoulders of the surgeon were expression- 
less, like a blank wall. They were stooping over 
the board, and the astrakhan coat was flung to one 
side. His eyes were intent; his hands never wa- 
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vered. He worked on without turning his head. 
Suddenly he gave an exclamation: 

"Ha, just as I thought! . . . She's coming to! 
Now, the gauze . . . the gauze ! " 

In a moment the manager was out of the room. 

There was a slight movement, a stir on the 
board; then the lion-tamer opened her eyes. 
**Tere — sita!'* she breathed. 

DeForrest bent over her. "Yes?" he said. 
"Who is it you want ?'* 

"Tere— si— ta!'' 

She lifted her small hands and clasped them to- 
gether. "Have they told her?" she murmured. 
" Does she — know ? Don't let her be frightened ! 
Tere — si — ^ta ! " 

Then she put her hand to her breast, struggling 
to rise: "Here, Monsieur! Take this . . . keep 
it! Don't let the manager see! . . . Here! Your 
voice is true like a beautiful tone! ... I trust 
you!" 

"What is it you want me to take ?" said DeFor- 
rest. "There, lie down! . . . You will burst the 
wounds open ! " 

"The book!" cried the woman. "The — papers! 
Don't you feel them? Here! . . . They are 
wet, they are stained . . . they are covered 
with blood! Take them! Hide them! . • . Be 
quick!" 
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"I have them/' said the surgeon; "they are safe 
in my pocket. Now, tell me ... try! Can you 
speak ? . . . What is it you want me to do with 
them?'* 

The lion-tamer moved her lips convulsively, but 
no sound came. She struggled with her breath, 
laboring, panting. 

"Try ... try again!'* 

She gazed at him dumbly, like a dog to its mas- 
ter, her black eyes pleading, imploring. He lifted 
her gently. 

"Teresi — ^ta!*' she murmured; "my — daughter! 
Keep them for her until she is of age ! . . • Keep 
them!" She stared into the eyes of the surgeon 
for a moment. "Keep them!** she repeated. 

"Iwill,**saidDeForrest. 

"Hide them!** 

"Yes.** 

"For her! For— her!** 

"You can rely on my word.** 

She forced back her weakness, summoning her 
last panting strength and her will. "Swear!** she 
said. "Swear ** 

"I swear,** said DeForrest. 

A smile broke over the face of the lion-tamer, 
illuminating it with color and light as a rainbow. 
She steadied herself, sitting upright; her gaze 
fixed on a far-off corner, her eyes luminous, her 
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muscles tense, her fingers clenched as if clutching 
a whip. 

"Pasha!'* she cried. "A has! . . . Couche- 
toi!*' 

She leaned trembling over the board: "Ha, 
mechant! Ne veux-tu? . . . Va!** 

She raised herself slowly, gradually, until she 
was kneeling, waving her arms, bending forward 
half upright. Her voice rang out shrill and clear, 
threatening: "Ei! Ei! Pasha! . . . Vite! Vois- 
tu ? Je t'ai pris! Je t*ai — pris! Ei!" 

She swayed for a moment, her black eyes 
staring. 

"Ha! . . . Pasha!" 

Then the light broke, the rainbow faded. Her 
body fell back on the board of the couch, uncon- 
scious, inert. 

As it fell there came a cry. 

The surgeon turned quickly. In the centre of 
the room stood a girl. She had leaped with the 
cry, and she stood as at bay, gazing at DeForrest. 

"Ah . . . Dio!" she said. "Qu*est-ce que 
c'est! What for you send for me, Signore ?" 

The surgeon stared at the girl without speak- 
ing. 

She was little and slight, dark like a gypsy; a 
mass of short curls clustered about her neck and 
her brow. Her cheeks were red; her lips were 
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arched like the bow of a Cupid; her eyes were 
black and limpid and full, reflecting shadows like 
pools in the twilight. Her lashes were tangled, 
sweeping her cheek. She wore a scarlet skirt to her 
ankles, and a velvet bolero open, embroidered. 
Her slippers were red, her arms were bare; her 
waist was clasped with a girdle of silver. She 
gazed at him squarely from under the lashes. 

"What for you send for me, Signore? You 
hold ze arms so • . . you hide somezing behind 
zem!*' She took a step forward, passing her hand 
over her brows as if dazed. 

"Santa Maria!** she cried. "Mia madre . . . 
dov'e la mia madre ? Speak, Signore! . . . What 
is zat zing so still on ze board — under ze blanket ? 
Dov*e la mia madre ?** 

Her eyes were like patches of dusky velvet. The 
color fled from her cheeks like a tide ebbing. Her 
lips parted quivering: 

"Dov'eella?'* 

"Hush!** said DeForrest. "Your mother is — *' 
He hesitated, half breathing the word. 

The girl stared at him, her pupils widening 
slowly; her breath panting. Then she sprang 
past him, flinging herself down on the floor beside 
the board, pressing her dark curly head to the 
tinsel; rocking the form to her breast, trembling. 

"Maman,** she cried, "maman! ... It is I — 
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Teresita! Carisslma — speak to me! You are not 
dead! He lied! • . . Look at me, maman— open 
zeeyes! It is Teresita! Don't you hear me ? . . . 
Teresita ! '* 

Then she turned on the surgeon, clenching her 
fingers: "Non — non! She is cold like ze marble! 
She will not! . . . Madonna!'* 

The surgeon laid his hand on the girl's shoulder. 
His eyes looked down into the velvet of her pupils, 
piercing them to the depths. His touch was like 
iron, forcing her back. "Control yourself, little 
one!" he said gently. "Your mother was hurt by 
the lions. It was terrible, but short; her sufferings 
are over. Stand up! . . . What good does it do to 
moan and weep ? You can't bring her back. . . . 
Stand up, child!" 

His voice was low, resonant, full of pity. 

Teresita dashed his hand from her shoulder with 
a cry: "Quoi! Ze lions!" she stammered. "2^ — 
ze Pasha! Oh, non . . . non! She is not — it 
cannot be zat she is — Save her . . . vite ! " 

She caught his wrist between her fingers, sob- 
bing, gazing up into his eyes, imploring: "Non e 
morta! I feel it . • • here! Somezing tells me. 
Signore— Signore!" 

DeForrest stood silent. 

The girl was motionless for a second, trembling. 
Then her passion broke as some tropical storm, 
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violent, unrestrained, like a demon let loose. She 
flung herself on the ground weeping, her shoulders 
bowed, her form convulsed; the red of her skirts 
in abandon about her like petals of scarlet strewn 
by the tempest. She was as a rose dashed to 
pieces, quivering, baring its heart in the teeth of 
the gale. 

"Mia madre!'* she sobbed. "Mia madre! . • . 
miamadre!'' 

Her voice rose and fell like a death-song chanted, 
weird, melodious, rending the air: 

"Mia madre!'' 

The surgeon stood still in bewilderment staring. 
At his feet lay the girl. Her type was strange to 
him, incomprehensible; a creature out of a world 
not his own. He watched her curiously, profes- 
sionally, with narrowing vision, as a vivisectionist 
the beating of a heart under his lens. The genera- 
tions of restraint in himself, inherited from an- 
cestors proud, cold, self-contained, unemotional, 
made instinctive recoil before the passion, the 
warmth of this child of the sun. The blood of the 
North and the South met together, and the shock 
struck them both as a thrill of concussion, mental, 
physical, spiritual : a contact not realized, wholly 
subconscious, fraught with results unknown, inex- 
plicable. 

"Teresita,** he said. 
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"Ah Dio! Ah Dio! ... Mia madre!" 

His face softened for an instant. He stooped as 

if to lift her. Then he turned and went out, closing 

the door. 
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IN the office of the Olympia two men were 
seated; the one at a desk, the other facing 
him, talking earnestly, angrily, with a curl of the 
lip. The man at the desk moved uneasily in his 
chair, fumbling with the papers, mopping his 
forehead from time to time with his handkerchief. 
They seemed to be in argument. 

" You won't let her go ? " 

"No, Doctor, I won't. The fact is, we need her 
right here. We have those animals on our hands 
now, and the girl is the only soul in the place who 
knows Della-Rocca's signals. Besides weVe spent 
thousands on bill-boards and advertisements; and 
the public won't be satisfied with acrobats, or 
high-school steppers, or trained elephants, or any- 
thing of the sort after the lions. They've had their 
appetites whetted for thrills and we've got to cater 
to them! That's the long and short of it, we've 

got to " 

Cater to them!" exclaimed DeForrest grimly. 
You'll kill the girl! If the mother with all her 
experience couldn't manage the brutes, how do 
you expect that child to control them ? Why, 
they'll tear her to pieces!" 
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"You don't know much about the circus, do 
you, sir ?'* said the manager. "Why, those animal 
trainers — ^they live to old age, most of them! 
There's no trouble usually! Some are hurt, but 
not often. I tell you, sir, Tve been in the circus 
business upward of thirty years • . . was brought 
up in it . . . know it inside and out like a book! 
And, by gosh, man — I never saw a sight like that, 
and I never want to again ! *' 

DeForrest was silent. He sat stiff and erect; 
his shadow a straight black line against the wall. 
The manager bit off the end of his cigar and struck 
a match, puffing until the spark was alight; stoop- 
ing with his head bent over the desk. 

"No, sir,** he cleared his throat. "It doesn't 
happen once in a dozen years! If you want to 
know the facts — Pasha had turned savage during 
the practice. He tried to attack her then, and had 
something about him the keepers mistrusted. 
They thought the madness was coming on. It 
does, you know — it's bound to with most wild 
animals sooner or later — and we all warned the 
woman. I talked to her myself — implored her not 
to go on, to postpone the performance — anything 
rather than run any risk! . . . You might as well 
have talked to that wall over yonder! She was 
a plucky little devil, Della-Rocca — didn't know 
what fear was — ^laughed in my face, danced into 
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the arena — I can see her now — ^joking, fooling 
with the chorus behind, ail the time the keepers 
were bringing in the lions, snapping her whip like 
a mischievous boy! . • . *Hein!* she said, * Mon- 
sieur, regardez done comme je suis gamin de Paris 
ce soir!' . . . That was the last glimpse I had of 
her until they carried her back battered, crushed, 
covered with blood! . . • Heaven save us! It was 
awful! rU never forget it!** 

The manager wheeled suddenly about in his 
chair, turning his face. The smoke came in 
wreaths from his cigar, rising like a mist, encir- 
cling him as with a vapor. 

DeForrest gave an involuntary shudder. "Aw- 
ful!*' he repeated huskily, "I saw the whole thing! 
She nearly conquered, but not quite! And now 
you want the daughter ** 

The chair wheeled about like a flash. "What 
do you want of the daughter — eh ? What can you 
do for her ? Educate her ? Humph ! . . . Make 
a stenographer of her, perhaps, or a nice little 
dapper saleswoman behind the counter? You'd 
like her to teach babes in a kindergarten, wouldn't 
you? ... Ha ha! Gad, sir — you don't know 
Teresita ! " 

The manager burst out in a guffaw of laughter, 
holding his sides. 

"Teresita in a boarding-school! Oh Lord — 
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she'd raise the roof! Teresita typewriting! Ha 
ha! The office would be on their heads in a week! 
Teresita with a pompadour — selling goods behind 
a bargain counter! Gad — it would turn all the 
men into shoppers! . . . Doctor, you've never 
happened to run up against the southern tempera- 
ment before, have you ? You don't know much 
about these children of nature ? . . . Well, they're 
never born in New England, they're not Puritans! 
You can't tame them, you can't bridle them, you 
can't put them in harness! You might as well 
catch a humming-bird and try to keep its wings 
from fluttering; or a will o' the wisp and tell it not 
to blow! . . . Della-Rocca's daughter teaching in 
a kindergarten! That's rich, that's the limit! 
Ha ha ha!" 

DeForrest leaned back and folded his arms. 
"When you have finished," he said — "don't hurry! 
— perhaps you will kindly allow me to speak. I 
feel a little responsibility in the matter, I admit; 
perhaps unnecessarily." 

"Quite," said the manager. 

"At the same time I have no right or power at 
all, except the right of any citizen to rescue a child 
from a life that is hurtful, contaminating — dan- 
gerous." 

"And not respectable .?" suggested the manager. 

"Exactly — not respectable." 
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"Far be it from me/' said the manager, "to 
stand in the way of any rescue work. We never 
looked on the circus in the light of the slums; but 
of course if you say so, why go ahead — ^go right 
ahead! I will call Teresita! She is getting ready 
for the matinee now. Oh, no, there's plenty of 
time! Let her answer for herself! She's perfectly 
capable of answering the devil incarnate if neces- 
sary ! " He laughed. 

*'Only I warn you — I warn you, sir!" The 
manager leaned forward and challenged the gray 
eyes, the steel points of the rapier, deliberately, 
squarely: **If you succeed — I don't for a minute 
imagine you will — remember this . . . catch the 
humming-bird, stop its wings from fluttering, put 
it under the glass of your microscope, vivisect it — 
do all this if you can — but the humming-bird will 
die! You will kill it more surely than a cage full 
of lions!" 

" Perhaps," said DeForrest. *' Now, if you would 
be so good as to allow me that little conversation at 
once — five minutes would answer ! " 

**Oh, as long as you like!" said the manager, 
smiling. "Take your time — take your time!" 
He pressed his finger on a bell, and spoke through 
a telephone hanging beside him. 

"About your bill. Doctor ?" 

"There is no bill." 
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But 
DeForrest waved his hand. 

"I should much prefer '* 

"I should prefer not." 



The two men looked at one another for a mo- 
ment, as two swordsmen, fencing with the buttons 
off. Then the manager rose. 

"The girl will be in directly," he said. "I will 
leave you together. If you win — " A smile 
crossed his face. **If you lose — ^why, come and 
look in on her, Doctor, whenever you like. Con- 
sider her your protegee if you please. It's against 
the rules generally, but in your case your repu- 
tation is well known — I haven't the slightest ob- 
jection. Good-morning." 

"Good-morning," said DeForrest. 

He leaned back in his chair and stared up at the 
wall; it was grimy and smoked. There was noth- 
ing of interest to be seen. His eyes were riveted 
as if thinking deeply, pondering a problem. His 
mind went back to scenes he had witnessed, sounds 
he had heard just a fortnight before. Instinctively 
he listened. The lions below in their cages were 
still. There was nothing to reach the ear but an 
occasional street cry, the rumble of wheels, the 
clang of a bell. 

The surgeon straightened himself. " I can't get 
rid of it," he said, "I can't for the life of me get it 
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out of my head ! It's like an obsession. Tm a fool 
to interfere! What's the daughter to me! If she 
chooses to kill herself like the mother '* 

Then the thought of the papers came back to 
him and he frowned slightly. "If it weren't for 
that," he muttered, "but I've shouldered the re- 
sponsibility and I have to see it through. It's a 
duty." 

In th^ midst of his musing, suddenly he laughed. 
"If I win!" he said to himself. "Win!" 

The laugh seemed to come back to his ears like 
an echo. There was a rush, a patter of feet in the 
corridor, and the door burst open, crashing back 
with a slam. 

"Dio mio!" said Teresita. 

She curtsied from the doorway, swooping low 
with her skirts, her black eyes sparkling, her cheeks 
in a glow. 

"Ha — c'est le grand dottore!" she cried. 
"Quelle surprise! Ze manager say: *Ecco in ze 
offizio a diavolo of a fella ! He will speak wiz me 
— make me ze lecture!' Ciel!" 

She stopped with her head tilted, drooping her 
lashes. 

"Well ?" said DeForrest diyly. 

She looked at him sideways from under the 
lashes. " C'etait-vous ? " she said. "Non !" 

"Sit down," said the surgeon; "I want to talk 
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with you, Teresita. Sit down here in the mana- 
ger's chair." 

The girl threw up her hand with a sudden 
Italian gesture, the palm out, shaking it in front 
of her scornfully. "Ne veux pasP* she cried, "I 
like better ze desk! More nicer, up in ze air — 
cosi!'' 

She swung herself lightly on top of the papers, 
and crossed her red slippers one over the other, 
swinging them, clasping her knees with her 
hands, her black curly head bent eagerly forward. 

"AUora, I await — I attend! Avanti!" 

"Teresita." 

"Si.?" 

The surgeon passed his hand over his chin 
thoughtfully, staring up at the wall: "I have been 
talking with the manager about you, Teresita. 
This circus life is not fit for a girl. You must 
leave it." 

"Davvero?" she said. She was looking down 
at him with her eyes half closed. Her voice was 
soft and lisping and foreign: "Why — Signore ?" 

"You are too young, Teresita, too " 

"Gia?" she said. "You prefere more ze ugly 
peoples, Signore?" Her lips parted; her eyes 
laughed behind the lashes. 

"The entire atmosphere is unwholesome, de- 
grading," continued DeForrest. "I disapprove of 
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it utterly, under any circumstances. When I 
think of my sister jumping through a hoop " 

"Is she large peut-etre, Signore — like yourself? 
C'est bien difficile when one is comme 9a ! '* 

"Swinging, twisting about in mid-air, as I saw 
the women the other night ** 

"Oh, si! One has to be supple — ^very!" 

"Riding bareback! Dancing in a chorus! . . . 
The manager tells me that is what you do, Tere- 



sita.'* 



The girl folded her arms over her embroidered 
bolero with a little sigh of contentment. Her red 
slippers swung, almost touching his elbow. "I 
dance ze pas-seul!" she said. "Gia — if you like, 
I show your sister ze steps. II faut ze feet agile, 
light like ze fezzers ! Regardez ! '* 

DeForrest glanced down at the slippers'; then 
he frowned and drew back. They were small and 
red, and the buckles were of steel, flashing like his 
eyes. He looked annoyed. "That isn't the ques- 
tion. You are young, Teresita; you ought to be 
educated. You ought to go to school for a year. 
I will pay for it gladly, and see that you are trained 
in some respectable calling." 

"Hui!** exclaimed Teresita indignantly. "What 
you call educata, Signore ? Already ze manager 
offer me cente lire de plus! I go toute seule in ze 
big cage — senti — ^wiz ze lions! You have seen 
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la mia madre — ^hein ? Ecco, I make just like her 
— soloista ! '* 

"Latin, history, mathematics," persisted De- 
Forrest. "Such things/* 

The girl leaned forward and began counting on 
her fingers. Her lips were arched, her teeth were 
like pearls, her black curls fell in a cloud about her. 
"I speak ze French," she said, "ze Italiano, ze 
English — all mix-up — grand melange like ze hash. 

What for I want ze Latins? You speak zem — 

• aw 
quoi r 

"Not that exacdy! I meant — er — you ought 
to study the regular branches, the things other 
girls know." DeForrest passed his hand over 
his chin again nervously. His eyes scanned the 
wall. 

"Zose demoiselles, zey train lions like me — 
hein?" 

"Mathematics, Teresita." 

"La matematica? Ha! What you zink, Si- 
gnore! Ze manager, he will make ze bad change 
wizze moneys? Jamais!" She snapped her fin- 
gers disdainfully. 

"Music, literature — physics." DeForrest hesi- 
tated. "I don't know just what they do teach in a 
girls* school. Something like that!" 

He turned suddenly and looked at the litde 
figure perched on the desk. She was slim, curved 
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like the stem of a flower. Her black eyes gazed at 
him curiously, frankly, wide-open. She was as a 
wild thing of the forest fluttering near him; beau- 
tiful, unconscious, full of grace and of motion, 
vitality, life. A creature exquisite and unafraid. 

"Fisica?'* she said. "Nasty stofFa! Zey give 
it ze poor sick peoples . . . orribile! ... La 
musica ? Oh, I have ze voice! I play ze mando- 
lina, ze chitarra — all ze instrumenti ! Vedi ! " 

She began to tap with her feet against the desk, 
keeping time to a rhythm, swaying and laughing; 
the curls came tumbling over her forehead. "La 
letteratura — la bella letteratura! You know ze 
Italiano i You read ze Dante, Signore ?'* 

DeForrest nodded. 

Teresita clasped her hands ecstatically, rolling 
her eyes. "Dieu! Com* e grande! Splendido! 
All Italians zey read ze Dante! You have read 
ze Carducci — quoi ? " 

The surgeon shook his head slightly. A flush 
came over his face. 

"Ah, ze pities! He write such a nice poesia — 
spirituale! You have read ze '* 

DeForrest frowned. "I didn't send for you, 
Teresita, to talk of such matters. If you don't 
want to go to school you needn't, of course. How 
would you like to learn stenography ? '* 

"What for sten-o-graphy ? Qu'est-ce que c'est ? " 
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"Shorthand, typewriting; to prepare for office 
work. I could get you a position for twenty dollars 
a week with a firm I know, as soon as you are 
trained." 

The girl's black eyes began to wander about the 
room, up to the ceiling, down to the floor, around 
the four walls. 

"Teresitar' 

"Si.'' 

" How would you like to be a stenographer ? " 

"Shouldn't like zat—non!" 

"You could earn a very good living. Twenty 
dollars a week isn't bad." 

" Forty is better — molto meglio ! " She fixed her 
eyes on the astrakhan of his coat dreamily; then 
she glanced at her slippers. 

"Would you — " DeForrest began to rack his 
brains: "Would you like to be a nurse? I could 
get you in the training-school when you are older; 
and later, perhaps, you could help me in the hos- 
pital. You look strong and intelligent." 

"Davve — ro?" said Teresita. 

She put her head back slowly, lowering her 
lashes, laughing with her mouth, mocking with 
her eyes. "'Ospitals are where zey have ze car- 
bolico stuff zat smells! Br-r!" She shook her 
shoulders with a shudder. "Nurses, zey takes 
care of ze ammalati — quoi ? Zey wear leetle caps 
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— cosi ? " She snatched from her pocket a scarlet 
berretta and clapped it on the back of her curls, the 
tassels falling over one ear. "Nicer, Signore? 
More color — more chic! What you call becom- 
ing — ^hein?" 

The face under the cap was vivid and sparkling; 
the eyes were dancing, soft, full of mischief. Her 
red lips were twitching. The dimples ran riot in 
her cheeks and her chin. 

DeForrest recoiled. "No," he said sternly. 
"No! All this trumpery is absurd! You don't 
seem to understand me. I want you to leave the 
circus life now, at once, and let me help you to 
earn your living in a decent respectable way." 

"Zat large sister of yours — ^is she respectable, 
Signore?" 

DeForrest sprang to his feet. 

"Ha! Zose respectable peoples, zey must find 
it ennuyeux tout le temps! Zey cannot make ze 
jumps through ze hoops? Dio mio!" She 
laughed out suddenly and opened her black eyes 
wide. "What for you go, Signore ? Put ze head 
down. More nearer — vicino! I whisper you 
somezings ! " 

The surgeon hastily buttoned his coat: he took 
up his hat. " Be quick then, Teresita, I have to go. 
There is no one around who could possibly hear 
you!" 
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"Zey— might!" 

ttT\ T-U ^^ ^^11 ^ ^^^ff 



Zey — might! 

Do you wish to tell me, or not ? 

He stood by the desk looking down at her coldly. 
There was no softness, no response in his gaze. 
It was harsh, condemning. The girl stretched out 
her fingers timidly and touched the astrakhan. 
Her lids were lowered, the lashes swept her cheeks. 
Then she raised them a little, gazing at his watch- 
chain; creeping higher, inch by inch, to his collar, 
his chin. Then their eyes met. Suddenly she 
buried her head in her arms and began to sob. 

"What's the matter with you?" exclaimed De- 
Forrest. "Good heavens, child — ^what's the mat- 
ter?'' 

" Je ne — sais — pas! Je ne sais — pas! I have ze 
feelings so bad, so solitaria — ^wizout mia — madre! 
Zere is nobody zat loves — me! Nobody — in ze — 
world!" 

The surgeon's face had* a puzzled expression, 
slightly irritated. He took a step forward and 
laid his hand on her shoulder. 

"Go — away!" sobbed Teresita, "I don't like ze 
hands! Ze eyes — brutto! Nuzzing is nice only ze 
— ^voice! Go away!" 

The hand rested quietly, lightly, without mov- 
ing. "Stop crying, Teresita. Will you do as I 
tell you?" 

"Non!" 
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"Will you leave the circus now, this moment — and 
have nothing to do with it as long as you live ?" 

"Non!" 

"Think for a moment! ... If you refuse, I 
shall have nothing further to do with you. You 
will never see me again, Teresita." 

«Non— voglio!'* 

" Stop crying and look at me, child ! '* 

His voice had a tenderness, a strange, vibrant 
quality in it. He bent over her: "Teresita!'* 

She lifted her face. Her eyes were big and the 
tears filled them. They hung from her lashes. 
Her red mouth quivered. 

" Oh, non ! ** she stammered. ** Oh, non — non ! " 

His gaze held her. "Not to-day, perhaps, but 
when your contract is over. The circus is no place 
for you, child ! You will do as I ask — ^Teresita ? 
Did you know that your mother gave me her papers 
before she died ? . . . I am keeping them for you.** 

She stared up into his face; it was white. He 
looked grim, determined. The sense of duty in 
him was strong. His resolution was fixed. What 
to do with her after she had yielded he had no idea. 
First she must yield; after that things would ar- 
range themselves. He thought of the lions, the 
child there beside him, and his face stiffened, grew 
set with his purpose. His eyes hardened; his hand 
was tense. 
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In the midst of her tears Teresita smiled; then 
she laughed. 

"Non — non!'* she cried. "Je ne veux — ^je ne 
veux pas! Br-r!" She waved her hand before 
her eyes, shutting him out, motioning him away: 
"Br-r! I will not zat you look at me comme 5a! 
I will not! I don't like ze respectabile peoples 
— non! I like ze laugh, ze dance — ^to be felice! 
Gay, cosi — ^tout le temps ! " 

She straightened the cap on her curls and tilted 
her head, looking up at him from under the fringe 
of her lashes. They were damp from her tears. 
Her breast was still heaving. 

"Addio— Signore!'' 

"Very well," said DeForrest. He took his hand 
from her shoulder and went to the door. "It's 
settled, is it — for good and all ?" 

"Si!'' 

"You won't?" 

"Non!" 

Her laughter followed him through the corridor, 
down the winding staircase, out into the street — 
rippling and light, full of mischief, alluring. 

"My duty is done," said the surgeon between 
his teeth. "An utterly corrupt and irresponsible 
nature! I wash my hands of her!" 

He was angry, he was baffled, he was furious. 

The laughter still followed him. 
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"TTOSPITAL, Trevors." 

J. X "I low'd dat, sah; done been gwine dar 
ev'ry mawnin, ever since Tse been drivin* yer, sho* 
nufF! " 

The chaufFeur grinned, showing his teeth. The 
automobile was red, the man was black; his grip 
was on the lever. 

"Can you get me there before nine, Trevors ?'* 

" Sho* kin, massa ! '* 

DeForrest sprang in. It was a chilly raw day. 
The wind came in little gusts around the street 
corners, driving the litter and dirt of the pavements 
hither and thither; sporting with the hats of the 
men, the skirts of the women, viciously, idly, full 
of malice like a demon unchained. The car sped 
away down the avenue, through the cross street, 
gliding, whizzing into Broadway. 

"Broadway, Trevors? What are you here 
for?" 

"AUers do come dis 'ere way, massa, pas* de 
theaytres ! " 

"Well, don't! . . . Turn out!" 

" Saves a heap o* time, sah ! " 

" Turn out, I tell you. Go down by the avenue ! " 
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With a swift, sudden turn of his wrist the 
chauffeur threw the automobile to the left. They 
swept on. 

DeForrest straightened himself, frowning. Furs 
covered his knees. The astrakhan of his collar, 
the dark rim of his hat, were as a framing, a back- 
ground, a shadow, against which his shoulders, 
his face, stood out in relief. The outline of both 
was clear-cut, distinct, like a cameo set in a mount- 
ing of velvet. He sat erect, his eyes fixed on the 
whirlpool of traffic, absently, unconsciously, with- 
out seeing or heeding. As the automobile shot by, 
leaving a cloud of dust in its wake, people turned 
and stared after it. 

''Who is that magnate V* 

'* Don't you know him .? . . . DeForrest.** 

* Jacob DeForrest?'* 
^*Why, DeForrest the surgeon! Who else could 

it be?** 

^^Striking looking man!** 
"Very.** 

* A wonderful operator ! ** 
"There isn*t his equal.** 
"Ever met him?** 
"No, he*s a snob. Belongs to one of the old 

New England, Puritan families — rich as Croesus, 
high-handed as the devil! There*s only one way 
to meet Jacob DeForrest.** 
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"How?" 

"Under the knife." 



The first speaker laughed; the second gave an 
involuntary shudder. The automobile swept on 
out of sight. 

At the hospital the preparations for the rounds 
were completed; the wards were in order, the 
visit of the surgeon and his staff close at hand. 
The patients lay ready, cot after cot, narrow, im- 
maculate, stretched out in long rows. The 
nurses, white-capped, waiting, stood listlessly at 
their posts. In the great lower hallway the in- 
ternes were gathered, their eyes on the clock. It 
was just striking nine. 

Scarcely had the last stroke chimed slowly, reso- 
nantly, when a door at the end of the corridor 
opened. There was a hush, a step; then Doctor 
DeForrest strode into their midst. 

The effect of the door opening, the hush, the 
step, was curious, sudden, unaccountable. Be- 
fore, the hallway had seemed dull, commonplace, 
devoid of interest; a group of young men slouch- 
ing and yawning, standing about with their hands 
in their pockets. The chill of the dawn before the 
sun rises; the lethargy of the forest, the meadows, 
fast bound by the frost. In a second, a flash, the 
sky was aglow, the ice began to melt; the world 
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had Stirred, breathed, was awake. Instinctively 
the young men straightened, their hands came out 
of their pockets, the slouching and yawning were 
things of the past. A stronger personality than 
their own was amongst them. It gripped them as 
in a vice; it controlled them as with a leash. They 
clustered about him. 

"Any reports, gentlemen?" said DeForrest. 

He turned swiftly from one to the other, listen- 
ing, commenting, giving his orders, like a general 
amongst his lieutenants. His words were few, his 
tone quick and sharp. They talked with him 
eagerly. His head dark, distinguished, well- 
poised, towered above the group. His shoulders 
were thrown back and his gray eyes gleamed, full 
of fire and enthusiasm. What he said was law. 
They had listened to him in the lecture room, they 
had followed him in the quizzes; they had watched 
him in the operations. . . . "The favorite pro- 
fessor in the P. and 5., the most famous operator 
in the country! By Jove, and he was young still! 
Not a line of white in the black of his hair, and 
already their chief, the head of his profession!** 
. . . They hung on his words. 

All of a sudden the clock chimed again. With 
the stroke DeForrest turned on his heel and the 
internes followed him into the wards. 

As the procession passed slowly along the aisles, 
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the surgeon stopped at each cot, examining the 
charts, questioning the nurses; his staff behind 
him. Wherever he went the same inexplicable 
transformation took place. As a wind from the 
heights through a heat-stricken valley, so an elec- 
tric wave seemed to pass through the atmosphere, 
bracing it afresh, charging it anew. All the miasma 
and apathy of the sick-room vanished. The pa- 
tients stirred, opened their eyes; the nurses sprang 
forward, watchful, alert. 

"Bi-chloride!'' 

They flew. 
Sterile gauze! 
Here, Doctor.^ 
Rubber plaster! . . . A probe! 

They were there by his side. 

When he examined a dressing, the gaze of the 
nurses was fixed on his hands; the stafi^ gathered 
about him. 

"This way is more effective." 

"Yes, sir." 

"Watch the symptoms for fear — '. — *' 

The internes responded. 

"The thermometer! . . . See what it registers." 

Instantly it was placed and recorded. 

Step by step as he moved, the power went from 
him. His manner was curt; his words short, 
terse, to the point. His eyes were like a hawk's, 
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keen, darting. They were everywhere; they saw 
everything. Nothing escaped him. 

In one of the cots was a young man. He was 
lying high on his pillows, and his face was drawn, 
his gaze was listless; his arm lay bandaged in a 
sling by his side. DeForrest gave him a swift 
glance; then he stopped and bent over the pil- 
lows. 

" Pretty bad — eh, Mendes ? No easier since the 
dressing?'* 

** Worse, Doctor!" The young man groaned 
through his teeth. "The pain is maddening. I 
told the nurse the bandage was too tight, but she 
wouldn't listen to me.** 

"Too tight?'* said DeForrest. 

With a sudden, ' swift movement he slipped his 
fingers under the gauze, untwisting it lightly. His 
brows were set in a deep furrow; his eyes gave 
a flash. "What's this!'* he exclaimed. "Ha— 
where's the nurse ? '* 

"Here, Doctor." 

"Why didn*t you report this at once to the 
surgeon?** 

The nurse was pretty. A coquettish cap covered 
her fair hair. She raised her blue eyes, shrinking 
a little, excusing herself faintly. DeForrest flung 
the words at her over his shoulder. 
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"What do you suppose a nurse is here for — 
to neglect her duty? . . . Kindly attend to this 
matter. Manning." 

The nurse appealed with a glance to the in- 
ternes. There was no sympathy in response. To 
trifle with a patient was lese-majeste; neither her 
sex nor her beauty could help her. She flushed, 
faltered : 

**I thought it was all right — Doctor! I — Vm 
sure I meant — !" 

** Meant — bah! The man suffered all night be- 
cause of your negligence. There was no need for 
his suffering.** 

His voice was low, but the tone cut like the sting 
of a lash, full of wrath, contempt. As he spoke, 
his hands were busy with the bandage. The fin- 
gers were of steel, the tips were of velvet; they 
rolled, manipulated the gauze in a flash. 

The man sank back with a sigh of contentment. 
"It's heaven. Doctor — ^heaven! Your touch is 
wonderful! Stronger than any man's — softer than 
any woman's ! " 

"Easier now, Mendes?" 

He gave the surgeon a grateful look. 

DeForrest rose to his feet. "You'll do now, I 
think. The pain will pass." 

" Doctor ! " The young man raised himself from 
the pillows suddenly. "Tell me! You'll never lie 
to me like the others! ... I sha'n't lose my arm, 
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shall I ? it's all right ? You know Tm a painter. If 
I lose my right arm — " He choked and sank back. 

DeForrest looked at him steadily. ''I can't tell 
yet. The danger is there, but we hope to prevent 
the poison from spreading. I shall probe again 
to-morrow.** 

"You think you can save it. Doctor?'* The 
man gazed at him feverishly. "Tell me the truth 
— I can stand it!'* 

" I think I can save it/* 

DeForrest looked down in his eyes for a moment. 
The mesmeric influence was strange and subtle. 
He said nothing more, but the man relaxed and 
drew a long breath. The tenseness left his face. 
His confidence returned. He felt an inward con- 
viction that he should recover. With DeForrest, 
/ think was equivalent to / know. He would save 
the arm. 

The surgeon passed on. 



"Will you operate now, sir ?'* 

"Are both rooms ready ?'* 

"Both, sir.** 

"Attendants in each ?'* 

"Everything prepared. Doctor.** 

" How many to-day ? ** 

"Three, sir. The appendicitis, the tumor — 
and another has just been brought in with the am- 
bulance, a very bad case.** 
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"What's the matter?'' 

**That fire over in Fourth Avenue. You read 
the account this morning, didn't you r . . . The 
walls fell; one of the firemen got caught in the 
ruins." 

"Who examined him ?" 

"Manning, sir. The skull is fractured. There 
isn't a ghost of a chance; he's done for!" 

The older man went on washing his hands in a 
basin half filled with antiseptic solution. He had 
laid aside his coat and was covered with a long 
linen mantle, white like the surplice of a priest. 
His hair was hidden under a cap. 

"Get the ether ready, Geoffrey," he said. "Put 
the woman in the second room. Take the fireman 
first. Unconscious — ^is he ? " 

"Yes, sir. It's bound to be an interesting case, 
so the students were informed. The operating 
theatre is packed with them now. Shall we have 
him brought in ?" The interne stood by the door, 
his eyes fixed on his chief. He spoke eagerly, 
with deference. 

"Go ahead," said DeForrest. "There's no 
doubt about the hemorrhage, you say ?" 

"No, sir. Paralysis has set in already." 

" Very well. Go ahead ! " 

As the door closed, DeForrest took his hands 
from the basin, drying them swiftly. Then he 
went to the window and drew back the curtain. 
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It was dusk in the court. Lights gleamed out here 
and there from the windows of the wards. The 
glass roof of the operating theatre shone dull and 
white against the dark of the winter sky. Sud- 
denly it blazed out, vivid, illuminated, as if a fur- 
nace door had been opened behind and red-hot 
flames were beneath the glass. The surgeon gazed 
for a moment, and a tense, absorbed look came 
into his eyes. They gleamed, dilated; his pulses 
quickened; his face lit up. It was like a reflection 
cast by the light. In a flash the mask of his indif- 
ference had vanished; the glow of his passion 
flared out like a torch. 

"Paralysis!'* he murmured. "Then we'll tre- 
phine!" 

It was the look of the war-horse at the sound of 
the bugle; the poise of the eagle — below him his 
prey. 

In another second he had turned and was gone. 

The operating theatre was crowded with stu- 
dents. They bent forward intent, enthusiastic, 
their heads close together, whispering, gesticulat- 
ing, comparing their note-books. Below stood a 
table, a group of attendants; instruments laid out 
in a row grim and shining. 

"Ah-h . . . the fireman!" They were waiting. 

"Who operates?" 

"DeForrest." 
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The name was breathed lightly, reverently, 
hardly above a whisper; it was murmured 
about. 

"DeForrest! Watch the door! Do you see 
him?'' 

"Sh-h! He's coming — he's here! De Forrest!" 

Every gaze in the operating room was riveted; 
every attention centred. It was as if a lime-light 
had been turned on the figure of the surgeon, illu- 
minating it, casting it out in relief from the oth- 
ers. He stood by the table white-garbed, broad- 
shouldered, self-possessed, silent, looking down at 
the form. Then he put out his hand and gently, 
swiftly, the gauze cap was placed, the tourniquet 
adjusted. "Ah-h!" 

He spoke to the attendants, a word half mut- 
tered. They handed him the trephine, the forceps, 
the sponges. He took the knife in his hand, pois- 
ing it, balancing it between his fingers, lightly, 
almost carelessly, with the ease, the freedom, the 
assurance of the master; as a painter his brush, 
as a violinist his bow, as any great craftsman the 
tool of his craft. He stooped to his work. 

"DeForrest! . . . DeForrest!" 

The students crouched breathlessly over the 
rail. "Look at his fingers, how strong, how sup- 
ple! His hands never falter! His eyes never 
swerve! Did you see that cut? He dodged the 
dura in the nick of time! . . . Jove, he's a man! 
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He never fails! By George, there isn't another like 
him!'' 

The light glared down on his stooping shoul- 
ders, his face, his brows, the strong hand search- 
ing. The students watched him, absorbed, intent. 
Presently he straightened. 

**That is all, gentlemen! Now the tumor — 
next!" 

*'DeForrest!" The murmur rose, suppressed. 

He turned, looked up at the students, nodded. 
A smile strange, sudden, warming, flashed over his 
face; then he passed swiftly on to the next opera- 
tion . . . and the next. 

The lights went out; the theatre emptied. 

Outside it was dark, the wind was still roister- 
ing. It was late and cold, and the snow fell fast. 
The automobile stood by the curb, in the midst of 
the drifts, waiting, pufEng, a blotch in the shadow. 

"Home, Trevors." 

"Yessir!" 

"The storm grows worse." 

"Sutny do seem wild-like! Yessir — sutny do!" 

DeForrest leaned wearily back on the cushions, 
covering himself with the fur of the robes. His 
hat was pulled down low on his forehead, shield- 
ing his eyes. He was deep in thought. " I won't 
go to that medical meeting," he murmured. "In- 
stead I'll go home and finish the article. That 
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fracture to-day illustrated exactly the point I was 
after, precisely." His gray eyes sparkled under 
the hat. " It was a beautiful case," he said to him- 
self. *'The man will die — ^but it was a beautiful 
case." 

He stared straight ahead of him, thinking, plan- 
ning, moulding his arguments. He was deaf, he was 
blind to the world about him. His body was cold; 
his limbs were stiff; the snow cut his face. He 
bore it unheeding; his mind was absorbed in his 
own creation. All of a sudden a red light flashed, 
piercing the outer rim of his consciousness, prick- 
ing it, rousing it back into life. 

" What's that ? " he cried. " Ha— what's that ? " 
He stared. The red lights were head-lines 
sparkling; they dazzled, they drew him. 

TERESITA, THE BEAUTIFUL GIRL 

LION-TAMER 

IN HER 

Extraordinary Unparalleled Dance with 

Death 

great sensation of the season 

House Sold Out for DfeeuT Next Week 

SEATS ON SALE SIX WEEKS IN ADVANCE 

The automobile had come to a stop directly in 
front of the glittering sign. 
"Go on, you fool!" 
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"Cross lines blocked, sah." 

"Turn around then." 

*Xan*t fix fer ter do dat, sah; no sah! De cop, 
he done got his eye 'round on dis 'ere nigger, fo* 
shoM'' 

DeForrest shook the furs from his knees and 
leaned slightly forward. His voice was low, but 
the timbre of it carried. "You have my orders, 
Trevors." 

The colored man started. He gave a helpless 
glance over his shoulder; his eyes rolled and he 
grinned, half frightened. "Don't know 'xactly 
how yers gwine manage it, boss! Couldn't turn 
heah nohow — nobody couldn't turn heah ! " 

"Very well," said DeForrest. "Hand over the 
wheel!" 

Like a flash he had vaulted over the seat; in a 
second his fingers had closed on the lever. 

"Get out." 

"OLor! Massa!" 

"Get out, I tell you." 

With a gasp the chauffeur slid to the curb. 

DeForrest turned with a careless glance, his 
face cold and hard as if carved out of granite. At 
his touch the machine had veered swiftly about; 
it throbbed, leaped like a horse to the spur. He 
sat with his arms encircling the wheel, bent for- 
ward, his hat pulled over his eyes. The fur on his 
shoulders was white with the snow. As the falling 
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flakes to his outward vision, so scenes began to 
revolve in his memory, detaching themselves grad- 
ually out of the mist. 

... A lion crouching — confusion, uproar! A 
rag of tinsel — a blot of blood! The bare circus 
room, and the woman torn! A cry — and a child 
at his feet, sobbing! . . . 

He brushed the snow from his face. 

. . . Her lashes were wet! She was swinging 
her feet! The slippers were red, and her black 
eyes dancing! They were soft, full of tears! 
"Addio, Signore! Oh, non, non — non!" . . . 
Her laughter rang out insistent, tormenting, 
through the wind as it shrieked, the snow as it 
whirled. 

DeForrest bent over the wheel, frowning. 

The car sped straight as a dart through the 
night. 
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" Genthissimo Signore: 

It is molto importante, tanto necessario zat I speak 
wiz you quickly — subito. Come to me as presto as 
possibile I implore! 2^ impazienza is making me die! 

Teresita." 

DeFORREST opened the note, and read it 
with his brows drawn. The paper was 
lilac, scented; the writing small, uneven, foreign. 
There was an irritated expression about his mouth 
as he noticed this, and he spoke sharply: 

"When did this come, Trevors ?" 

"Dis 'ere moment, sah." 

"Who brought it?" 

" Don't know nothin' 'bout dat, sah ! Ole cuUud 
woman, she come pantin' up like ez I'se sittin' 'ere 
now, en she sez, sez she : ^ Dis 'ere note am fo' de 
doctor. You give it him — sho'?' En I says: 
^Sho'l'" 

" I shan't go to the clinique this morning, Trev- 
ors. Drive down to the Olympia." 

The chauffeur put his hand behind his ear: 
"Sah?" 

"Olympia Circus, stage entrance." 
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As the surgeon stepped into the automobile, he 
took out his book and began to look it over. He 
had engagements for every hour of the day. If 
one were ppstponed, it meant doubling up indefi- 
nitely until far into the night. He read the note 
again as they whirled down Broadway. The 
thought in his mind was : ** She has yielded. Now, 
what shall I do with her — ^how on earth shall I 
manage ? '* He thought of his sister. 

"Zat large sister of yours — ^is she respectable, 
Signore ? '* 

"No," he muttered to himself. *'Not that! 
They wouldn't get on." 

"Jamais to make ze jumps through ze hoops! 
— Dio mio!" 

DeForrest crushed the note in his hand and 
thrust it hurriedly back in his pocket. With a 
sudden loud and explosive puiF the automobile 
drew up by the curb. 

Just inside the stage entrance was a box with 
a window, and behind it a door-keeper. He 
glanced nonchalantly at the tall, distinguished 
figure before him — ^from the astrakhan coat to the 
clean-cut chin, the eyes regarding him coldly, 
haughtily. Then he turned away with a shrug. 

"You want to see Teresita — eh ?" 

"Yes." 
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*' Della-Rocca's daughter — you mean her ? " 

DeForrest nodded shordy. The patronizing 
tone from an inferior was offensive tp him. It was 
like the jostling of a crowd, being elbowed by the 
masses. 

The door-keeper laughed. 

*'What do you mean ?*' 

"We don't allow no bloomin* coves around here, 
chasin' after the chorus girls — dancin' attendance! 
That's what I mean.*' 

The surgeon drew himself up. His face was 
stern and he looked annoyed. "Are you insane, 
my man?" he said. "Don't you know who I 
am?" 

"Don't care a rap, sir, who you be! No, sir — 
not if you was the President of the U-ni-ted States ! 
Them's the orders!" 

DeForrest's eyes flashed sparks. He was accus- 
tomed to people who sprang at his bidding, obeyed 
without question. The contrast was disagreeable. 

"Call the manager!" he said curtly. 

"Manager's busy." 

"Call him!" 

" I tell you he's busy." 

"I tell you to call him!" 

The gray eyes narrowed, hardened, glittered. 
There was a moment of silence; then the door- 
keeper took the card in his hand and yielded reluc- 
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tantly. DeForrest waited. The stern look deep- 
ened on his face; the feeling of irritation was 
growing intolerable. ' In his life it was always the 
others who waited. When the manager came out 
he looked at him grimly. 

"Why, good-morning, Doctor! You want to 
see me? . . . Certainly, certainly! What^s the 
trouble ? " 

"You have an insolent door-keeper here,*' said 
DeForrest. 

"Doty! Oh, he's all right; a little over-zealous, 
you know, but it's necessary! We have to protect 
our people. Sorry, Doctor — What is it you 
want?" 

"I came here to see Teresita." 

"Oh — ^Teresita! Why, yes, she's around here 
somewhere! . . . Downstairs— eh. Doty? Well, 
go right along to the end of the corridor and then 
down the steps. You'll see her; she's rehearsing! 
. . . That's all right. Doty." 

The manager stooped and whispered a few 
words in the door-keeper's ear. "Anything else 
I can do for you. Doctor ? " 

DeForrest flushed. He felt in the position of the 
boy who has been caught in his neighbor's orchard. 
He had never stolen an apple in his life, but there 
he was, confronted under the trees. 

**The corridor, did you say?" 
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"Yes! There's a door at the foot of the stair- 
case. Shall I send Doty with you ?" 

"It isn't necessary," said DeForrest brusquely. 
He turned on his heel. As he did so he was con- 
scious of amusement behind him; a chuckle half 
smothered, whispers, a titter. 

"What about next time, sir?'* the door-keeper 
inquired behind his hand. 

"Sh-h! There won't be many next times — not 
if I know Teresita! Ha ha!'* 

The manager whistled softly. He smiled when 
he thought of the surgeon's expression. It was 
indignant, amazed, scornful. The look of the 
aristocrat before his inferiors; the master imper- 
tinently addressed by his servant. 

"Gad, but he's uppish — he's proud! Eh, Doty ? 
Used to having doors fly open before him ! " 

"They be-n't goin' to always!" said the door- 
keeper. "Humph! Some cold day he'll be up 
against it!" 

Then the manager hurried away to his office. 

The boy went on through the orchard. He felt 
uncomfortable, self-conscious. The flush was still 
on his face. For a moment he was oblivious of his 
surroundings; then suddenly, strange mutterings 
and grumblings began to make themselves heard, 
growing louder, more startling, as he advanced; 
a constant far-off crescendo and diminuendo, like 
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the rise and fall of waves on a sea-coast. He lin- 
gered, listening, half-way down the staircase. 
Then he opened the door. 

Beyond was a great dusky void. At first he could 
see nothing; the sounds filled his ears. Then he 
covered his eyes with his hand, straining them, 
peering as if through a glass. In the dimness he 
could make out the barred outlines of a cage, and 
the forms of animals stretched on the tan bark. 
Just outside a little figure was standing, leaning 
carelessly with her shoulders against the bars. 
She was talking to the Uons within, coaxing them, 
patting them with her fingers; tossing them pieces 
of red raw meat which they caught, purring, rub- 
bing their fur one against the other, torpid, like 
huge yellow cats in a doze. 

DeForrest watched trembling, not daring to call 
out or move. As he watched, to his horror, she 
opened the bars and walked into the cage. He was 
afraid to stir, to breathe, to make a sound for fear 
of distracting her attention from the great tawny 
brutes all around her. An extraordinary faintness, 
a numbness crept over him. Teresita glanced over 
her shoulder. Did she see him ? He couldn't be 
sure. She went on playing with the creatures as 
if they were kittens; caressing their shaggy manes 
with her hands, talking to them, expostulating in 
soft broken English: -i^.^— -^^--w 
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"Mados! Mio piccolo, shut your great staring 
occhi — ^your occhi, Mados! Now, give me ze 
paw! Ze right paw, Rene! . . . Stupido! Brut- 
to!^' 

She circled about them: "Leone — a basso! 
Down, you great monster! Gia! Gro to sleep! 
Voila, give me ze centre! ... Si, zat is better/' 
She began flicking one of the brutes with her whip, 
lightly, teasingly. 

*'Va! Get up! You yawn as if you would 
swallow ze cage ! . . . Avanti ! " 

She kicked at him gently with her little red slip- 
pers, and he moved, growling. Again she glanced 
over her shoulder. This time DeForrest was sure 
that she saw him. It was all showing off then, 
pure bravado! He was angry, impatient; but he 
stood without moving. His hands were clenched, 
his breath came fast. 

Now, miei bambini,'* the gay voice continued, 

while you sleep, while you dream, I will dance 
for you! I will do ze pas-seul like zis! . . • 
Ecco!" 

She began to sway slowly from side to side; her 
body lithe, curved, undulating; the movement 
rhythmical. Her skirts were short, scarlet, and 
gleaming; from the clasp of her girdle hung tassels 
of silver. Her cheeks were glowing; her eyes 
laughed, sparkled. Slowly, languorously, back- 
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ward and forward, she swayed in the dance, her 
dark head tilted, her curls in a tangle, the lines of 
her form exquisitely graceful. Suddenly she began 
to move faster, to whirl on her toes, with little 
slides and leaps, springing, twisting. At every 
alternate beat of the rhythm she gave a stamp 
with her foot; and presently the red of her skirts 
was a maze, a blur, her scarlet form like a disk 
revolving. 

DeForrest put his hand to his eyes; he was 
dizzy. The blood began to throb in his veins, 
responding. It was music, it was painting, it was 
poetry; the arts all combined in this beauty of 
motion. The lions lay about in a circle, sleeping. 
Every once in a while they lifted their shaggy heads 
slowly, lazily, and blinked at the dancer; a rumble, 
low, half a purr, half a snarl; then the heads 
dropped heavily back on their paws; they lay inert. 

The girl was as one in a trance, unconscious. 
She flung out her bare arms, curving them, her 
eyes half closed. The curls fell over her neck and 
brows. Her bosom heaved sofdy beneath the ker- 
chief; it rose and fell with the beat of her heart. 
When the step quickened, it was as an ecstasy, a 
frenzy of rhythm. When it slowed in rubato, her 
movements were light as a gondola in the moon- 
light; floating, sensuous, full of languor and 
dreamy. 
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Suddenly she began to glide forward across the 
cage, over the sleeping bodies of the lions, out of 
the gate with its bars. As DeForrest gazed, she 
danced nearer and nearer; their hands could have 
touched. Then she poised, half on tiptoe, still 
swaying; her eyes laughed, her cheeks began to 
dimple. 

" Bella ? " she said. '' Nice— hein ? '' 

The surgeon drew back. He felt himself stiffen- 
ing. "No!" he cried suddenly, loudly; the word 
seemed to burst from his throat. 

"Non— ?''saidTeresita. 

She dimpled again. Her eyes shot a glance at 
him from under the lashes: *'Perche? What for 
you not likes it, Signore ? " 

A look of anger came into DeForrest's face. 
He had a miserable feeling that he was being 
mocked, humiliated. 

*'Did you know I was here?" he demanded 
sternly. " Did you see me come in .? " 

Teresita began to play with the tassels of her 
girdle. 

"Did you?" 

She looked at her slippers, first one, then the 
other. 

"Did you — ^Teresita ?" 

"Gia!" She smiled up at him. "You were 
frightened, Signore. Br-r! How you made ze 
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shivers! Comme 9a! Your face was all bianca 
just as ze paper. You thought I should die! 
Ciel, but it was divertente! What you say — 
funny!" 

"Never go into that cage again, Teresita, never 
as long as you live." DeForrest's voice began to 
vibrate. He touched her shoulder, looking down 
at her curls, her lashes, the oval of her cheek, half 
flushed, half averted. 

"Oh si, Signore! I go all ze mornings to prac- 
tise. Vedi — for ze Grande Premiere ! You know ? 
You have seen my name — ^hein? All in lights! 
Cosi!'' 

She stretched her bare arms: "So high — for 
me! Splendido! Ah, magnifico!'* 

"Never again," repeated DeForrest. "Look at 
me, Teresita ! Will you promise ? " His pride was 
roused; his will was as a magnet drawing her 
toward him. 

"Niente " 

"What did you say?" 

She lifted her palms with a little shrug: "Niente 
— niente! Bah! Rien du tout! Zat's what I 
mean — ^you not understand ? Just — non ! " 

The surgeon flushed. She whirled about and 
came close to him, lifting her face. 

Don't talk about zat — any more," she said. 
Ze lions have eaten; zere is no danger; zey 
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sleep!'* She gave a quick glance over her shoul- 
der: "You have ze mia lettera — ^hein? Vedi — 
how I have ze fever — I^am agitata! Dio! Now 
give me ze papers. Fa presto !'* 

"The papers?*' 

"Sh-h!" She began to whisper. "Chut! Ze 
keepers are near. Sempre when I go in wiz ze 
lions, zey watch! . . . Put ze head down! You 
are so big — immense ! Dio ! I cannot reach ! " 

He stooped reluctantly, frowning. The rings 
of her hair brushed his cheek, his ear: "What do 
you want ? ** 

"I wants zem!" 

He straightened. "You can't have those papers 
until you are of age, Teresita. I have them in 
trust from your mother." 

She clasped his arm eagerly: "Non — ^you don't 
understand, Signore. It is necessario! Zey say — 
Br-r! I cannot tell you what zey say, but it is — 
necessario ! " 

"I have them in trust," he repeated coldly. "I 
promised your mother. Would you have me 
break that promise ?" 

"Gii!" she cried eagerly. "Break it — ^zat is 
just what I mean!" 

He drew away from her; his expression was 
harsh, condemning. She was like a culprit before 
him, and he was her judge. Her eyes began to 
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sparkle, and she tapped the floor impatiently with 
her foot. 

"How you are dull — stupido!" she said. "What 
for you make so non-simpatica face like zat ? Ze 
papers are mine! Give zem to me!" 

He shook his head. 

She began to quiver, swaying. Her cheeks 
grew pale, her black eyes flashed. 

"Non — ^you will not? Ha! You say: * Don't 
go in ze cage! Zat is not respectable! . . . Don't 
dance like zat ! Terribile ! Shocking ! ' Zen when 
I say: 'Give me ze papers — mine!' O Dio! Zat 
is not respectable, non plus! Nuzzing is respecta- 
ble — nuzzing at all!" 

DeForrest took out his watch with a resigned 
air. The click of the spring was as a match to her 
fury, lighting it, fanning it; the brand was ablaze. 
She trembled all over. 

"Zey are mine!" she said. "Give me ze papers 
— give zem to meJ AJlez! Vite! I will have 
zem!" 

It was as if a demon had taken possession of 
her suddenly. She raged at him, stamping her 
foot: "What for you shake ze head ? What 
for you make ze frowns ? Perche ! Give zem to 
me!" 

The surgeon looked down at her for a second as 
if he were facing some pathological specimen, 
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examining the symptoms, weighing the future pos- 
sibilities of a cure. Then he turned abruptly. 

**When you are eighteen/' he said, "I will send 
you the papers as I promised your mother. Until 
then you cannot have them." 

The girl sprang toward him, her red lips quiv- 
ering, her eyes full of rage, shadowy and black. 
Je vous deteste!" she cried between her teeth. 
Je vous deteste! You are odioso! Your heart 
is like ze rocks. When ze little waves come so 
soft, so playful — ^tease you a little, just piccola cosa 
— ^you beat zem back! *Ha — impertinenza ! ' you 
say. *What for zey come — ^how do zey dare! 
Sono rispettabile io!'" 

DeForrest started. He stared at the little up- 
turned face in bewilderment, horror. No human 
creature had ever dared to defy him. His whole 
life long, both men and women had bowed to his 
will, yielding themselves to his power, his strength; 
swayed by the magnetism of his strange personality. 
And now, this girl — this circus child — this dancer! 
He stiffened. His impulse was to crush, annihilate; 
sweep the impediment out of his path. 

"You will not give zem to me!*' she cried; "you 
will not! Quoi ? " Each word was sharp, staccato. 
She flung them in his face like a challenge. 

He took her fingers from his arm and un- 
clasped them. 
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"Give zem to — me!^' 

Her voice broke suddenly, her black eyes filled; 
her lips parted. "I wants zem! What for you so 
bard, so cold, so crudele to Teresi — ta ? ^' 

He hesitated. 

She was swaying slightly, her head drooped. 
The tangle of curls was like a halo about her, 
dusky and soft, veiling her cheeks. She lifted her 
lashes. They were laden with dew like the fringe 
of a gentian. 

"Ah — ^give zem to — me!*' 

He put his hand to his face, and strode toward 
the door. 

" Give zem — to — me ! " 

She was alone with the lions. 
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VI 

ON Madison Avenue there is a row of old- 
fashioned houses, high-stooped, with brown 
stone fronts; solemn, stiff, heavily curtained; alike, 
characterless as peas in a pod. In the library of 
one of these houses the lamps were lighted, the 
shades were drawn; a fire burned in the hearth, 
flickering brightly. Before the fire was an easy- 
chair empty, a footstool, a stand with pamphlets. 
The walls were lined with great heavy tomes. In 
the centre of the room was a desk. Bent over the 
desk, with his head propped in his hand, sat 
DeForrest writing. 

The pen scratched rapidly over the sheets. As 
he finished one he laid it aside; then he took up 
another. Every once in a while he consulted a pile 
of manuscript at his elbow. Then he went on 
writing. His face was absorbed, his mind intent; 
his eyes had a strange far-away look, as if concen- 
trated on something within his own consciousness. 
It was striking ten. 

All of a sudden a bell pealed lightly. DeForrest 
lifted his head with a start. The house was silent, 
shadowy, still. He passed his hand over his eyes. 

"Was that the telephone,'' he muttered, "or 
am I dreaming ?" He listened again. A night-call 
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was an unusual thing. His practice was entirely 
surgical, in the hospital, or in consultation; the 
minor matters were no longer his field. He took 
up his pen; then he laid it down. The bell pealed 
again, still more lightly, as if half touched by a 
fearful hand. The surgeon sprang to his feet. 

"The doorbell— ha! Where is Parks .?" 

Then he remembered that the butler was out, 
and the cook had gone up an hour before. With 
a stride he was at the front door, loosening the 
chain, holding it ajar. 

"Who is there.?" 

"Me!" said a faint voice. 

"Who?" 

"Ah — open ze door!" 

He flung it wide and went out into the vestibule, 
peering. The light burned dim in the inner hall- 
way. He could make nothing out but a dark form 
shrinking, big frightened eyes, two hands out- 
stretched. Behind the form was a huge boar- 
hound. 

"Teresita! At this time of night! Are you out 
of your senses?" 

She shrank back. 

"Are you ill, child ? Has anything happened ?" 

She took a step forward, half timidly, half vent- 
uring, as a bird that is starving, afraid to eat from 
the hand that feeds it. "Gia!" she cried. "Zat is 
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it — zat is why I come! I cannot sleep! I try — 
imposslbile ! My heart sick — my head it burns! 
Vedi — ^like ze coals!*' She looked up at him 
pathetically from the shroud of her cloak, the 
shade of her hood. All he could see was the face 
upturned) the starlike eyes, the small hands trem- 
bling. The great Dane growled. 

"Why, this is most extraordinary!'* exclaimed 
DeForrest. "You ought not to be out alone at 
this time of night! If you felt ill, you should have 
sent for a physician at once/' 

"What for I send for medico! No — non 
volevo ! " 

The snow began to drift into the vestibule, cov- 
ering the shoulders, the bared head of DeForrest, 
the form of the girl. She shivered, drew closer, 
slipping her hand in the dog's collar. 

"But you can't stay here!" he began angrily. 

"Br-r-r! Non I It is freddo, cold like ze ice- 
bergs ! What for you not let me in, Signore .? " 

"Why," said the surgeon, "don't you see, can't 
you understand — " He hesitated, stammered. 

"Quoi!" 

It was like driving a moth from the flare of a 
candle. She gazed at him, uncomprehending, 
wide-eyed, persistent. 

"Are you furioso ancora wiz me ?" 

DeForrest stared at her. 
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"Ah, si— you are!'^ 

He glanced back into the hallway behind him. 
"No, child, no! Never mind! Come in. Til see 
what the trouble is, and then take you home. But 
be still — ^hush! Don't make a noise!** He shut 
the door softly. 

The girl tripped beside him across the hallway; 
her dark eyes dilated, wondering, excited ; the hood 
on her curls. The Dane stalked behind her. 

"Chut— Tartar!" she whispered. "Sh-h! We 
walk on ze toes, cosi ! What is zat zing you so fear, 
Signore .? *' 

"Why — nothing," said DeForrest confused. 
"Nothing." 

"Zen what for we go so piano ?" 

"Your cloak is wet, Teresita, take it off. Sit 
there by the fire. Now " 

The dog stretched himself and lay down on the 
rug, his head between his paws, his eyes on his 
mistress. Her glance was roaming brightly, in- 
quisitively over the room. 

"Oh, ze nice books!" she said. "Ze fire — ^ze 
lights! Tutti!" 

DeForrest took the cloak from her shoulders. 
"Sit down, Teresita." 

"What for you want my hand, Signore .?" 

He made an impatient gesture. "You said you 
had fever, didn't you ? Let me feel your pulse." 
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"Davvero!'' 

He held her wrist for a moment, stooping. She 
gazed at him eageriy, her face was aglow. 

"What is all this farce, Teresita ? You haven't 
a trace of fever; not a particle!*' 

"Non?*' She shook her head regretfully: "Ze 
fever gone! All disparita! Vrai ?" The hood fell 
back from her curls. She took a few steps for- 
ward; then glanced back at him over her shoulder. 
Her smile was radiant. 

DeForrest looked perplexed, annoyed; he was 
stirred from his calm. "There isn't anything the 
matter with you, is there?" he asked sternly. 
"What did you come for?" 

"Vedi — " said the girl. "You sit here on ze 
big chair, Signore, and I sit on ze piccolo footstool, 
so nice by ze fire ! " 

"What possessed you to come, child ?" 

"You not glad to see me — non ?" 

She laughed out suddenly, gleefully, like a mis- 
chievous child, trying to smother the sound with 
both hands clasped over her lips. Her black eyes 
danced: "Hui — ^zat zing! Where you keep it, 
Signore?" 

"Teresita!" 

"You keep zat zing up-stairs — ^hein? Tout 
le temps you regardez over ze shoulder comme 
^a! You have ze expressione — br-r!" She drew 
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her brows together, pursing her lips, mimicking 
him. 

"Ze respectabile expressione — ^voila! I look 
nice cosi — nicer? You like me meglio desa- 
greable ? " 

DeForrest frowned : ** Teresita ! " 

"What for you say * Teresita' tout le temps? 
You will feel ze pulses some more — hein ? '* 

She stretched out her hand smiling, looking up 
at him confidingly from under her lashes. "Pour- 
quoi you not come sit down in ze chair by me ?'* 

DeForrest ignored the hand. He turned half 
away and looked into the coals. She clasped her 
hands about her knees, and began rocking slowly 
backward and forward on the stool. Her cheeks 
were red, her curls were tumbled; her lashes 
drooped. 

"Why did you come, Teresita ?*' 

She went on rocking. 

"If you weren't ill " 

"Si! Ze pains in ze head, ze heart — brutto!*' 

"Pains! Do you feel them now ?" 

She nodded blushing. 

The professional instinct was aroused in a flash; 
his misgivings vanished. He looked at her keenly. 
"Your cheeks are flushed!" he said. Then he 
stopped. 

"What for you laugh, Signore ?" 
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** Why, child, you're the picture of health ! " 

"Hui! It is not ze health I speak of — it is ze 
heart. I suffer! I cannot sleep! I — " She fal- 
tered: **Non! If I tell you — ecco ze furioso Si- 
gnore tout de suite, wiz ze expressione respectabile! 
Non — I tell you nuzzing! Jamais!" 

"Nonsense!** exclaimed DeForrest; "I won'f 
be angry." 

"Davvero?" The lashes lifted slightly; then 
they dropped again. She stopped rocking. 

*Xome, tellme!" 

A sudden look of kindliness, warmth came over 
the surgeon^s face. He sank down into the arm- 
chair; his stiffness relaxed. She was such a child. 
He was old enough to have been her father. His 
scruples were absurd! A moment or two in front 
of the fire while the cloak was drying — ^what 
harm.? No one need know! . . . The dusky 
curls were close to his hand. Her eyes were averted; 
her throat was white and bare, dimpled; her lips 
curved, quivered. ... He made a movement 
with his hand as if to stroke the curls; then he 
drew it back swiftly, surreptitiously, as if annoyed 
at himself, bewildered. A strange sensation came 
creeping over him, as if he were out of character, 
another person; an actor cast for a part not his own. 

After a moment of silence the girl raised her 
head. 
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"Signore!** she said. 

Again his hand made a movement forward, but 
he restrained it: "Yes, child — ^what is it?" 

She leaned toward him. Her eyes were soft as 
a doe's, dreamy; she gazed in his face. 

"Now give zem to me!" she whispered. "Give 
me — zem!" Then she started back: "Ze — ^ze 
papers! Santa Maria! Your eyes — ^zey glitter! 
Br-r! Like ze daggers! Don't look at me cosi! 
Don't look at me cosi ! " 

She flung her hands to her face, shielding her 
eyes. 

"You came here for those papers, Teresita! 
After what I said, you came here ? " 

"Gia! Ze circus peoples zey laugh — ^zey say: 
*Oh, ze madre, she was bad woman!' ... I suf- 
fer! Tout le temps I am agitata — miserabile!" 
Her dark head dropped on the arm of his chair: 
"What for I live— what for!" 

DeForrest moved uneasily: "Even if the papers 
explain things, Teresita, you know, I told you — " 
He hesitated: "Don't, child — don't take it like 
that!" 

He turned away and stared into the coals. The 
craving of his spirit was growing intolerable. A 
miserable instinct came over him to fly; to escape 
from something, he knew not what; from a force 
unknown that he could not fathom. It was as if 
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he were drowning, seized by a cramp. The waters 
were closing over his head. He roused himself 
fiercely : 

** Under no circumstances can I give you those 
papers, Teresita! Be sensible! Stop crying. If 
you would leave the circus as I asked you " 

A sound came from under the bowed head, the 
tangled curls; a long-drawn breath, half a sob, 
a sigh. 

The surgeon looked down at her, clenching his 
teeth. He began to battle with himself. It was as 
a struggle between two personalities, each fighting 
for mastery, his own and another. With all the 
strength of his Puritan conscience he clung to his 
promise, the word that once given had never been 
broken. The pride of his race, his unassailable 
honor, they were there in the balance. Was the 
letter of the law, or the spirit, his duty ? If the 
mother had known — ! The papers were given for 
the sake of the child, to protect her. It was only 
a matter of a few months, here or there. Was it 
left to his judgment ? . . . The woman was dying. 
In a moment of terror, emotion — was he bound by 
that moment ? 

The scales went up and the scales went down. 

**When you are eighteen, Teresita — ^when you 
are eighteen!'' he murmured, unconvinced. "I 
am sorry!" 
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The girl crouched beside him. Her curls fell 
like a black veil about her; her sobs rose from the 
arm of his chair, passionate, half smothered. He 
was distressed. If the child were in a position like 
that — ^good heavens! What was he to do? . . . 
What was he to do f 

Suddenly the boar-hound leaped up whining. 

"Are you quite alone, little one .?" 

"Not a soul to look after you ?'* 

"Non!'' 

"Is that why you came to me ?" He bent over 
her: "Is that why you came to me— Teresita ?" 

" Gia ! Ze moment ze ballet finito I — come ! *' 

She sobbed. 

DeForrest folded his arms over his breast. He 
sat straight in his chair, Rghting with himself; his 
double, the other personality, new-born, had 
sprung with a flash, full-grown, into life. The 
strange, subtle drawing of his muscles confused 
him. The curls were so near — to stroke them, to 
comfort her! He drew his breath sharply. 

Teresita lifted her tear-stained face, her lips, 
her eyes: "Will you give zem to me — Signore ?*' 

"God help me, child, I can't!" 

The words seemed wrung from him. She 
drooped like the stem of a flower broken. Her eyes 
Riled, her lips faltered; she gazed at him, sobbing. 
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"What makes you so sure that the papers 
will help you, child ? There — don't cry! Don't 
cry!'' 

"ZeywiU!" 

"Did your mother tell you anything about 
them?" 

"Si! Ze papers, zey tell about mij^ madre — 
everyzing ! " 

The dog's brindled head was rubbing her skirt; 
his great rough tongue was licking her hands, first 
one, then the other. She caressed him softly. 

DeForrest leaned forward, still struggling, weigh- 
ing her words; staring down at the hearth, the 
coals. It was all he could do now . . . 

"You are sure?" 

"Gia!" 

Suddenly the moth flew into the candle. 

Teresita stopped crying. Her hand stole out 
with a little appealing gesture; her fingers sought 
his, clinging. 

"Ah — ^you are ze friend of Teresita! Si ? You 
have ze voice so nice, so musicale! AUez for ze 
papers — ^gia ? We read zem togezzer here by ze 
fire, so comfortabile, so warm, so — ^what you call 
—cosy." 

"My dear child " 

She lifted her face to his: "Vedi, how Teresita 
so agitata! Her head like ze coals; her heart — ter- 
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riblle! Dio! She suffer, she cannot sleep! She 
say: *Zere is nobody in ze world — nobody zat — 



zat ' '* 



The fingers quivered. She took a long breath; 
she gazed at him blindly through her tears. His 
face was grave. He was staring down, absorbed, 
as if he had not heard or heeded. The girl faltered 
on, her voice lisping and foreign, the English 
broken : 

**Zen Teresita, she say: * I go to ze grand Si- 
gnore — ^he so big, so kind, so forte! He knows mia 
madre; he not let ze circus peoples say ze terribile 
zings to Teresita — non ! '' 

"Who says them .? The manager ?" 

She shrank: ** Non, non! Ze manager very nice 
man. Jamais!" 

"Who then?" 

"Ze — ^ze chorus girls in ze grand ballet!" 

"Keep away from them; don't pay any atten- 
tion to them!" De Forrest's voice was fierce: it 
sounded strange in his own ears. 

** What for you speak so loud, Signore ? Like ze 
cannon — boom ! You not afraid of zat zing any 
more— hein.? Chut, Tartar!" 

Their eyes met. Hers were soft, limpid; they 
besought him. His flashed suddenly, responding, 
protecting. He murmured something half under 
his breath, looking down at her. 
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"Si — ?" cried Teresita. "We read zem to- 
gezzer — now ? Presto ? " She was trembling with 
eagerness. Her lips were parted; her fingers 
clung to him, soft, helpless. 

Suddenly he dropped her hand, sprang up from 
the cnair. The girl's eyes watched him. He 
crossed the room to a safe in the corner and 
opened it. 

"Ah — Dio!" Her cheeks flushed; she scarcely 
breathed. He was going to do it! He was 

"Here they are,'' said DeForrest slowly. 

The flush spread over her face, her throat. She 
looked at the package in his hand; then she looked 
away. 

"What's the matter, child ?" 

"You have ze face like ze funerale! Zeeyes — 
non! I cannot!" 

The surgeon was silent. He sank back in the 
chair absently, untwisting the knot with his fin- 
gersi She crept closer: 

"You furioso wiz me — ^hein ?" 

"No," he said. "Take it and read it." 

"What for zen you look so triste ?" 

" It seems to be a book, Teresita, a sort of a — 
a diary! Why don't you take it, child .?" 

"Non voglio — " She stretched out her hand 
timidly, touching his sleeve, caressing it: "Si- 
gnore! You like me — hein ?" 
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A shiver went over him. 

"Make ze nice face — %t smile at me! Gia ?" 

"There," he said brokenly. "There — child, 
now read/' 

His face was as ice with the sunbeams upon it; 
like a snow-peak touched by the glow of the dawn. 
It melted, responded, grew soft to her gaze. His 
look drew her, enveloped her. 

"Togezzer," she whispered. "You and me! 
We read it togezzer — so! Chut, Tartar! A bas! 
. . . Allez!" 

She leaned on the arm of his chair, kneeling, 
close to his shoulder, brushing his arm. He stooped 
toward her, holding the manuscript. They read 
in silence. The moments passed. 

At their feet lay the boar-hound. 

Gradually, instinctively, the two personalities 
began to work on one another, the blood of the 
North and the South to blend, still subtle, sub- 
conscious. 

Outside the wind raged; the snow beat against 
the windows. The clock struck; the fire burned 
low. 
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TORRICELLA. 

TO-DAY is festa — ^the name-day of Beatrice 
Maria Della-Rocca Piotti. It is seventeen 
years since the old padre held me in his arms by the 
font in the little Cappella della Torre, and com- 
mended me to the blessed Gesu and our Lady and 
the saints. Seventeen years is a long while. The 
padre says I have shot up like a vine. 

He is very old now and leans on his stick, heavier 
each day; but he still says the mass every morning, 
and abstains just as the younger priests do, and 
he is santissimo. It must be strange to be good 
like that and have nothing to confess. Chiri says 
when one is old, and the blood runs slow in the 
veins, it is easy to be good. Chi lo sa! For mie it 
is very difficult. My feet dance when they should 
go adagio. I like to dream under the shadow of 
the fountain, and when Chiri cries from the top of 
the stairway: 
" Bice ! Bambin a ! Where are you ? *' 
Then — Madonna ! There is the linen in a heap 
on the stones unwashed, and the duchessa with 
guests at the villa, using so many napkins and 
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table-cloths I Dio miol She is a great lady, a re- 
lation of the king they say, and she drives always 
in her carrozza although she is not so bellissima. 
You would not imagine that she was a great lady 
at all if it were not for the staffiere behind, and the 
plumes on the horses, and her neck which is so stiff 
she bows only once to each side. 

Chiri says: "Pouf, child! That is not because 
she is grand. The Regina Margherita is grander, 
and she bows and smiles a dozen ways all at once. 
It is the heart.'* Chiri says that — but if it is only 
the heart, she herself would make a very grand 
lady because her heart is of gold ; and her smile is 
better than the regina's, although, some of her 
teeth are quite gone, and her skin is dark like the 
castagnola. Chiri is very old, nearly as old as the 
padre himself. ^^La mia bambina," she calls me, 
but the padre says it is not so. 

This morning, after the mass, he beckoned to 
me from the sacristy door; and when I came, he 
was still In his cotta, and he made the cross on my 
forehead and laid this book in my arms. ^^To 
record,'* he said, '^all the things that happen to 
Beatrice Maria during this year of Domini Christi.*' 

Then I made the reverence, and asked him: 
"What things, padre ?'* 

"TuttI," he said, and then he took my hands In 
his, and murmured the prayer quite low that be- 
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gins: ''Senza Gesu e senza Maria non si puo 
avere pace/' 

My heart fell a little when I heard, because I 
knew he was thinking of the convent on the hill, 
and the blue nuns that speak only through a grat- 
ing in the wall. Per Tamor' di Dio! "No, no!" 
I cried. " Not yet, padre ! Is it the holy things that 
are to be recorded in this book like confessions, and 
if one has dreams of the Madonna, and how many 
times one goes to mass, and the absolutions?" 
He smiled and said again: "Tutti." 
And then I made the reverence very low and ran 
away with the book under my arm. It is blue 
with my name on the fly-leaf; but as yet there is 
nothing to record — proprio niente ! 

TORRICELLA. 

Something has happened. If the padre had not 
said "Tutti," I would not record it, for it is not 
holy at all, nor even a little religious, except that 
Ave Maria was ringing from the Torre, and the 
bells in the campanili were answering all over the 
hill-sides, shrill and clanging even as far as the 
Madonna del Soccorso. 

That is why the horse's hoofs made no sound at 
all, and his head was close to my shoulder before 
I knew. Madonna — I was frightened ! The linen 
was all in the fountain, and I was kneeling by the 
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edge, rubbing hard with both hands on the board, 
and singing just a little, low to myself: 




* r^ t i r r i r r i^ \^''t\\ 




sar-ta di sig-nor - e, se png-ne-va sem-pre 




den-te pe'pen-zar' a Sal-va - tor - e 



It is very sweet by the fountain. The oleander 
is all about, and there is a seat covered with moss 
where one can rest. When I started — Dio mio! 
The nose of the horse was in the fountain already, 
close to my hands, and he was drinking in long 
gulps as if he had never seen water before. And 
then I started again because somebody said, 
"Carina!** from the back of the horse. "Did he 
startle you, little one? A thousand pardons!'* 

The blood came up in my cheeks, and my heart 
leaped suddenly and then almost stopped beating, 
but it was not fear of the horse. He was drinking 
still and was quiet as a lizard in the sun. The 
trappings were beautiful, shining silver with a 
crest on the saddle. I looked at it, and then I 
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looked a little further — and there were boots and 
long spurs, and above them a cacciatore's jacket, 
and a vest, green with buttons. The reins hung 
loose. 

When I had gone as far as that, the voice began 
again, and it was laughing. ^^Do I look such an 
ogre, bambina, that you are afraid to lift those 
lashes ? Santa Maria! They are like a fringe of 
fine silk, and the eyes are like pools!" 

I was gazing at him then, and his eyes seemed 
to hold mine to his against my will. The blood 
beat in my temples, and I could see nothing except 
that they were blue and sparkled in the light. 

"Diavolo!** he cried. "Bring me a cup of the 
water, will you ? For the love of heaven ! My 
horse drinks at your side, and I sit in the saddle 
thirsty!" 

"Si, Signore," I said, "the water runs cold from 
a spring in the forest and is pure." Then I filled 
the cup and brought it to his stirrup. 

"Do you live in the fountain. Undine?" he 
asked. 

"No, Signore, I live up above in the vineyard, 
and they call me 'Bice' for short." 

"Ah — Bice!" he said. "Will you do me a favor 
—Bice.?" 

"Si, Signore." For he had emptied the cup, 
and I thought that it was more that he wanted. 
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He leaned over the saddle. ^'Lift your lashes 
and look at me again, bambina/' His voice was 
strange, and I shrank back fearing he mocked me. 

"Won't you look at me — Bice?" 

His voice was not Italian. It was as if he came 
from the North, and was forestiere. He leaned a 
little nearer. I stood quite still and tried to take 
the cup from his grasp; but he held it fast, and my 
hand also. 

** Let me go, Signore ! The linen must be finished 
by nightfall or Chiri will be angry, and hark — ^the 
Ave Maria bells have stopped ringing!** 

"Look at me — Bice!*' 

He touched my chin with his hand and raised 
it, staring down at me. A mist came over my 
eyes. I tried to close them, to run from him, but 
I could not. It seemed hours that he gazed. 

"G>m'e squisita! G>m'e bella ! " he said. "Ad- 
dio!" 

Then in a second he had wheeled the horse, the 
spurs flashed in the light, and he was gone. The 
hoofs beat on the roadway and the fountain dripped 
—dripped. I covered my eyes with my hands and 
trembled. It was like a dream, but not like a 
dream of the Madonna certo! He was a grand 
signore — so dashing, so splendid! He must have 
come from the villa! Dio! And he drank the water 
as if he had never seen a fountain, just as the horse. 
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The sound of the hoofs died away slowly and I 
went back to the stone, kneeling, beating the linen 
against the board. It grew dark and chill. The 
lizards went fast asleep under the oleander and the 
fouhtain was all shadow. When Chiri called, the 
things were not ready, and she scolded from the 
top of the steps. 

''You have been dreaming again in the shade, 
cattiva ! Fa presto ! Senti ? " 

Gia — ^it was a dream! He was just like the 
knights in the fresco on the chapel wall. When he 
lifted my chin — ^** Squisita ! Bella ! ** He said that 
to me! "Look at me — Bice!" 

" Hush, Chiri, they will be finished soon ! Subito, 
prestissimo, they will be finished." 

. . . "Look at me — Bice! Squisita! Bella!" 
He said that to me! 

TORRICELLA. 

The dream came again. Three evenings ago at 
the same hour. Ah, Dio— it was beautiful, ter- 
rible ! When I think of it I am blind and deaf — I 
cannot move my limbs or breathe. The bells had 
stopped ringing, but the lizards were awake still, 
darting in and out among the pebbles. The sun- 
light fell in little strips across the grass, and where 
the water flows out of the fountain it was tinged 
gold and violet like the edge of a rainbow. 
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When I listened at first, all was silent, except for 
the water trickling; the sun dropped lower and 
lower. Then came the hoofs in the distance — 
faint, far-away, galloping. My pulse began to 
beat to their rhythm; and then I sang to drown 
the sound of it and bent lower over the board, 
rubbing hard with my hands. When one sings 
and rubs at the same time one can hear nothing. 

After a while a shadow came over the water and 
the leaves crackled. My heart seemed to leap 
in my throat, but I went on singing, not very loud : 




Mar-ga - ri, ma Tomm'^ cac-cia -tor- e 



And then everything was so still, I glanced once 
swiftly over my shoulder. The horse was there 
munching at the leaves, quite close with his bridle 
loose; but there was no signore — no one. 

I dropped the linen back in the fountain and 
stood up slowly, wondering very much how the 
horse came all by himself; and then on the other 
side of the horse I saw the seat covered with moss, 
and on the moss lay the signore, with his hands 
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clasped under his head and his hat tumbled off on 
the ground. It was strange, but he seemed to be 
asleep. 

At first I tried to creep away slowly, meaning to 
steal up the stairway, but the leaves crackled so 
that I dared not. Then I moved a little toward 
the seat, just a step — and the leaves were quite 
still. When I dream of the Madonna it is all 
over in a moment; she comes and is gone. But 
the signore lay like a log. When I looked at 
him asleep he did not seem so old, not much 
older than I; and he was big and fair like the 
Tedeschi, with hair that curled all over his head, 
just as the bronze statue in the hallway of the 
villa. I was not frightened at all when he was 
asleep. 

His eyelids quivered a little as if the sunlight 
teased him, and I crept a little nearer, drawing the 
pink sprays of the oleander so as to shield him. 
I held them fast with both hands, raising my arms 
and pulling, for the bushes were strong. And then 
suddenly one sprang back with a snap. I tried to 
grasp it and could not, and he opened his eyes. 
"Madonna!" 

"Don't run!" he said. "Don't run. Daphne!" 
His voice was soft and dreamy as if he were still 
half asleep. " If you run you will turn into a laurel. 
You can see for yourself I am not an Apollo!" 
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My knees trembled. I stood still, holding the 
oleander. My head drooped; the blossoms broke 
off and fell in a shower. He had forgotten me. 
He had forgotten even my name. 

" Come and sit down on the moss, Daphne," he 
said. "There is plenty of room. It is soft and 
thick like a carpet." 

"My n-name is not Daphne!" I stammered. 
"My name is not D-Daphne." 

Then he leaped up suddenly and came toward 
me, brushing away the oleander— drawing me 
toward the seat and the moss. " If it isn't Daphne, 
it is Bice, then; TU wager my head on it!" he cried 
out laughing. "Come, bambina, and dream with 
me a little in the twilight. I have been out at the 
chase all day and am weary. It is a long climb 
from here to the hunting lodge. Let me rest on 
the moss at your side." 

He flung himself down on the stone, leaning 
back against the blossoms, drawing in the fragrance 
of the air with long breaths. " How sweet it is — 
how still! Quel paradiso! Sit down — Eve." 

Always he called me by a different name. I 
would not, and I drew away a little, although not 
far, for he held me by the hand. "My name is not 
Eve — Signore." 

" Diavolo ! " he exclaimed. " That is true ! How 
I forget!" But he still held me fast and looked at 
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me, laughing. ** Do you wash at the fountain all 
day, Bice ?'* 

"No, Signore, only at sundown. In the day I 
pick grapes in the vineyard, and carry them on my 
head up to the villa.'' 

"Up the steps that wind and are steep ?'* 

"Si, Signore." 

" You are slim as a young cypress, and your head 
is set on your shoulders like ai caryatide ! Are you 
never weary?" 

^^Gia, Signore, very often; but Chiri is old and 
her breath is scant, and the duchessa likes the 
grapes fresh-picked with the bloom still on." 

"So do I," he said slowly; "but where do you 
find it! Bambina — ^to-morrow I will come and 
help you carry the grapes. If I carry them up the 
steep part of the way, will you give me one — ^just 
a little one with the bloom still " 

"Ah, SI, Signore, I will give them all, every one!" 
I smiled then, for his tone was so gay, and his eyes 
laughed, laughed all the time. 

"Bice," he said, "you are not afraid any more ? 
Your teeth are like pearls when you smile, and the 
dimples in your cheeks are like the seeds of the 
pomegranate scattered in the rose of your skin." 
He bent suddenly and kissed me on the cheek. 

Ah — Dio! No one ever kissed it before. No 
one except Chiri when I was a baby, and the padre 
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theday I was confirmed; but not like that! Mother 
of Grod — ^not like that! The mist came again be- 
fore my eyes and I began to weep, clinging to the 
sprays of the oleander and shielding my face with 
my hands. 

"Don't weep — Bice! Don't weep! Forgive me. 
It was a sudden madness came over my brain. 
Bambina — don't weep!" He took my hands from 
my face and pressed them with his lips one after 
the other. "Think of it as a dream, Bice, and if 
you say so, I will never come again. I will take the 
upper road where there is no fountain. Addio!" 

He looked down into my eyes, and they were full 
of tears so I could not see or speak, and my hands 
trembled in his. 

"No," he said suddenly, "I cannot! I must 
come again — I must come again!" He ^poke 
fiercely, angrily, between his teeth. Then he 
dropped my hands and caught the bridle of his 
horse. "Carina, carissima," he said. "Good-by. 
Ti bacio le mani, ti bacio i piedi ! — Good-by." 

TORRICELLA. 

It rains and rains, and he does not come. It was 
as if something broke in the sky last night and 
the clouds poured down in torrents. The steps 
through the vineyards are rivers of water, foam- 
ing and dashing over the stones. Chiri sits by 
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the chimney knittings counting her stitches, 
mumbling to herself. She is anxious for fear of 
the vines. 

I want to go to the fountain, but she will not let 
me. It drips, drips all the time. With my hands 
over my ears I can hear it. She says as soon as 
the water runs off I must carry the basket of 
grapes to the villa. We picked them last evening 
before the storm; they are purple and heavy and 
the bloom is still on. I saved them for him; but 
he goes the othpr way by the upper road, just as he 
said. 

It is five days now. Nothing happens. The 
door is closed. Ah, Dio! How weary I am of 
the rain ! I prayed to the Madonna last night on 
my knees. "Let me see him," I prayed. "Let 
me see him! Even at a distance — ^the feather on 
his hat — ^just once— or hear the hoofs of his horse 
beating. Just once — only the hoofs of his horse. 
Blessed Mother of God ! Bellissima — Santissima 
— ^Adorata!'* 

And then I wept and wrung my hands. " Bare- 
foot I will climb the stations of the cross, every one, 
never minding the stones. At noon I will do it, 
when the sun burns down! . . . My beads, my 
coral beads the duchessa gave me I will clasp about 
thy neck ! Madonna I Only the hoofs of his horse 
— ^justonce!" 
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TORRICELLA. 

No, it is useless. I have done them all. My 
feet are cut from the stones, bleeding; my head is 
dizzy from the sun. The beads have gone to the 
blessed Virgin in the Cappella della Torre. There 
is nothing left — nothing. He goes by the upper 
road always, and he must be thirsty, weary, for 
there is no fountain, no seat, no moss. ''Quel 
paradiso!'' he said, and he called me always a 
different name. Perhaps he is angry because I 
wept. 

I prayed again this morning. ''Madonna, send 
him by the lower road! Make him come by the 
lower road!" Then I made the adorations and 
the sign of the cross, and clasped the crucifix, kiss- 
ing it, trembling a little and sobbing. " If he comes 
by the lower road — ^just once, I will tell the padre 
to take me to the convent on the hill — and I will 
stay there always with the perpetual adoration — 
and speak only behind the grating. Madonna, 
Madonna — I promise! Send him by the lower 
road! I promise. Make him come by the lower 
road!" 

' TORRICELLA. 

The Madonna has heard me; at last she has 
heard me! But it was not by the lower road that 
he came, and the horse was not there. He stood 
alone in the steepest part of the vineyard, where the 
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steps wind and are dark from the cypress trees of 
the villa — just where the gate opens into the gar- 
den. 

I was carrying the basket of grapes on my head, 
with my hands on my hips and my chin high to 
balance, going slowly, for the steps were wet after 
the rain and slippery. Santa Maria ! When I saw 
him the stones seemed to slip from under my feet, 
the basket tipped, and I fell with the grapes, strik- 
ing my head and my side against the wall. 

He cried out, running toward me; and then I 
knew nothing until I heard his voice faintly as if 
through a mist : " Bambina ! Cara — carissima ! " 
His arms were around me, and he was kissing my 
cheek and my hair and my eyes again and again. 
" Open them — Bice ! " But I was afraid to for fear 
it was a dream. 

"You are not hurt, piccina! Open your eyes 
and tell me you are not hurt!" 

Then I opened them. 

His face was very close to mine, and there was 
no laughter there or mocking; it was quivering 
and eager. "Ah — ^you dropped like a bird on the 
wing, little one, shot through the heart — and before, 
you walked like a queen proudly. The grapes 
gleamed on your head like a purple crown. Your 
eyes are so soft, so black, so shy — ^like a young 
gazelle! How your heart beats and throbs against 
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my coat! Are you frightened, bambina? Why 
did you fall?" 

I looked up into his face and my voice came in 
little waves, still faint from the shock. " Was it our 
Lady sent you — Signore ? Did she tell you to — 
come ? " 

"The Madonna ?" he said. "Yes, it must have 
been the Madonna, little one. When I left the 
lodge I swore to walk in the opposite direction, so 
how came I here, if not. that she sent me to meet 
you ? Chi lo sa ! " He laid his curls for a moment 
against my cheek, and breathed hard as if he had 
been running. 

"You are glad to see me — Bice i" 

"Gia!" 

" How you flutter in my hand, and your voice is 
like a breath! Smile at me, bambina. For five 
days and nights I have been fighting demons; then 
the demons fought back. Diavolo! Is the Ma- 
donna on the side of the demons, think you ? " He 
looked at me strangely. " Shall I leave you again ? " 

Then suddenly it seemed to me as if my heart 
were breaking in two, and one half were in him. 
The pain stifled me and I could not breathe. 

"Ah! It is so with you, too!" he said. "I love 
you. Bice. Give me your lips! They are like 
dew, they are like honey — ^fragrant and fresh ! . . . 
Give them to me!" 
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My eyes closed and my heart stopped beating. 

"Sacrement! I am a demon myself!" he cried. 
"Give them to me again!" 

It was a sin, but I could not sdr from his arms. 
He held me and I felt in a trance. My limbs were 
boTund; my voice was dumb. Then I struggled a 
little and he let me go, putting me on my feet, look- 
ing first in one direction, then in another. 

"You were going up yonder.?" He motioned 
to the villa, but it was hidden by the cypresses and 
the path was winding. 

"Si, Signore. I was taking the grapes to the 
duchessa, but they are scattered now, and the 
bloom will be gone." 

"Yes," he said hurriedly, "but it cannot be 
helped! It is fate. You are trembling. Bice. 
Your form quivers like a reed in the wind, and the 
color is gone from your cheeks. Your eyes shine 
like stars ! Tell me, bambina — do you love me ? " 

He stood on the lower step looking up, and his 
hair was tumbled over his forehead. His eyes 
were eager, flashing like flames, and his breath 
was as scirocco against my face. "Do you love 
me — Bice ? " 

Was he going to leave me .?..." Si — ti amo ! " 

He caught me fiercely, roughly, with a cry. His 
words tumbled over one another as the torrent 
over the vineyards. " To-morrow come to the rose 
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garden ! You know the way ? To-morrow at sun- 
set. Bice — ^where the roses grow! No — ^no! Don't 
come! Do you hear me ? Don't come! You are 
pure as a spring of fresh-flowing water. Shall I 
sully it ? Bice — ^if I asked you — ^would you come ? " 

"Si, Signore," I said. "Si. But Chin would 
forbid it perhaps, because the way is dark and 
steep after nightfall." 

"Would you be frightened — piccina?" 

"Gia! A little to be alone, Signore; but if you 
were there — ^no! How should I fear? Nothing 
could hurt me if you were there." 

He put his hand on my shoulder. "No," he 
said, " nothing could hurt you. If I asked you to 
go with me to hell — Bice ?" 

Then I remembered the padre and my vow 
about the nuns, and I began to sob. He did not 
understand, not knowing about the vow; and he 
took me in his arms again, whispering in my ear: 

"Not hell. Bice, but heaven for you and for me! 
Don't sob — ^bambina! When I saw you first by 
the fountain kneeling, singing, swaying — framed 
in the pink of the oleander — God! It was a 
vision ! Don't look at me, Bice ! When I gaze in your 
eyes I am weak as water. I love you. Good-by — 
carina ! Go back to your vineyards ! Forget me ! " 

Then I stumbled away from his arms, and he 
helped me to pick up the grapes; but they were 
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shaken by the fall and the bloom was brushed off. 
He piled them high on the tray and I raised it on 
my head, slowly, a little stiffly, for my side was hurt 
and bruised like the grapes. He stood by the path 
and I climbed up the steps. At the bend of the 
wall I turned and looked back. He was still there 
gazing. 

Madonna! How steep the path was — ^how 
steep! Every step took me further away, and the 
cypresses hid him. 

To-morrow I must go to the padre. 

TORRICELLA. 

It is over. When the padre began the confes- 
sion, " In nomine Patris et Filii et Spiritus Sancti," 
then I knelt against the grille, and I told him tutd, 
tutti, just as it is written in the book. How the 
signore came and he kissed me — and how I 
prayed the Madonna and she sent him again, and 
he took me in his arms— and how I loved him with 
my heart and my soul, every breath in my body. 

The padre said nothing, not a word; but he kept 
groaning to himself low as if the rheumatism pained 
him, as it does when he is kneeling. Tutti, tutti I 
told him, in a whisper with my head in my hands. 
And then suddenly he groaned aloud and struck 
the edge of the grille with his fist, crying out, 
"Men are devils! Men are devils! Poverina — 
Lord have mercy!" 
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"He is not a devil," I said. "He is a grand 
signore, and he lives in the hunting lodge up in 
the forest/* 

"The barone! Impossible! Not the barone! 
— Did he tell you he came from the lodge ?" 

"Gia." 

"Then it must be the barone or one of his suite! 
Was he big and fair with shoulders like a Hercules, 
and curls all over his head just as Marcus Aure- 
lius?" 

"Gia." 

" Then it was the barone ! Mother of God ! To- 
morrow you shall go to the convent, little one. 
Before the sun goes down a second time, before 
another Ave Maria, you shall be there behind the 
grille — safe behind the grille!" Then he groaned 
again and moved about restlessly on his knees, 
muttering, "Santa Maria! The path is so steep! 
My feet are too old for the stones, too feeble ! But 
ril do it if it kills me — ^per Tamor' di Dio ! " 

He kept on groaning and muttering; and when 
I looked through the grille his face was like parch- 
ment, withered and drawn, and the perspiration 
stood out on his brow in great drops. "Poverina! 
It was just so with the mother — ^just so! His 
Eccellenza beckoned, put out his hand — and she 
flew as a bird to the call of its mate! Surely the 
sins of the fathers shall be visited on the children I 
Poverina — ^poverina ! " 
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"Was It a sin, padre ?'^ I asked him, trembling, 
for I was frightened. " If it were a sin, would the 
Madonna have heard and taken the beads?" 

"The sins of the fathers," he repeated. "Not 
yours, bambina — ^not yours!" 

And yet it must have been a sin for his voice 
grew stem and harsh, and he told me to do the 
stations again with my bare feet, and to pray to 
our Lady the "Hail Marys," and kiss the stones 
with my lips as I went. 

"At sunrise," he said, "be ready, and I will take 
you up the path to the convent. You will never 
come back, little one. Praise heaven you will 
become a santissima and never come back! You 
will see men and speak to them only through the 
grille. They are devils!" 

"No!" I cried out again; but he hushed me 
angrily and sent me away. Then I took off 
my sabots, canning them, and started for the 
stations. 

The way is so steep, and the little stones cut like 
a knife through the flesh. The sun beat down. 
I wept as I kissed the steps, remembering. Ah, 
Dio! It is terrible to be a nun and speak only 
through a grille! He will not even know I am 
there. He will think I am dead. Gesu — Maria! 
. . . The stones were sharp. The sun was like 
fire burning— burning! 
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At the last station I knelt a long while and 
thought of the convent, and that I should be one 
of the Riparatrici, always kneeling at the foot of 
the crucifix, praying, praying — the rest of my life, 
holy — santissima! Ah, Madonna, I could not! I 
could not! My heart seemed to cry out, fighting, 
rebelling! I sprang up suddenly and began to 
run. 

It was as if something were behind me clutching, 
pursuing. I dashed from it, fleeing madly, in 
terror. My feet dropped blood on the stones as I 
ran; but I felt nothing — I knew nothing! I ran, 
ran until my strength was gone — and then I 
seemed to waken all of a sudden and it was the 
rose garden — the Ave Maria bells were ringing — 
and he was standing under the roses, where the 
arbor is dense and the sun cannot pierce. He was 
holding his arms to me beckoning — smiling. I 
ran and fell into them. 

"Don't let me be a nun — Signore! I am fright- 
ened ! I cannot! Don't let me be a — ^nun !" 

Now the devil take me, bambina,'* he cried, 
if I understand! Your eyes are as wild as a 
hunted fawn's, and your cheeks are flushed where 
the sun has kissed them. Sacrement — but your 
feet are bleeding — bleeding!" 

I clung to him trembling. "Don't let me be a 
— ^nun!" 
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"Who has hurt you, bambina? Who has 
frightened you ?*' He held me close and his voice 
was fierce. "Now as heaven is my witness, so 
long as I live and my arm is strong you are mine ! 
You shall never be a nun." He pressed me to his 
breast. "Will you come with me, Bice— to the 
ends of the earth ?" 

"Gia." 

"Who hurt you? Who frightened you ? Tell me, 
and whoever it is, man, woman, or child, saint or 
devil, rU kill them!" 

I lifted my head then and looked at him. His 
face was angry, his eyes were flashing. "Ah, no I" 
I stammered. "Signore, it was the padre, he is 
sandssimo; and he thought to save me from sin, 
so I made the stations with my bare feet. To- 
morrow at sunrise he is to take me to the convent 
on the hill." 

"You confessed then, bambina?" 

"Si." 

"You told him that I kissed you ?" 

"Si." 

"And that I loved you " 

"Gia." 

"And you loved me " 

"Tutti I told him." 
What did he say?" 
He groaned, Signore, from the rheumatism in 
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his joints; and he beat the grille, crying out, *Men 
are devils! Men are devils!'" 

"He knew me then ?" 

" No, he did not. He said that if yo\i lived in 
the lodge you were the barone; but he did not 
know you." 

Then the signore clenched his teeth suddenly 
and swore under his breath. "I am not a devil!" 
he said fiercely. " I would be if — Mother of God ! " 
Then he was silent and looked about at the roses. 
They hung like a thicket, crimson and trailing, 
heavy with perfume, above, all around us, just as a 
curtain. Then he looked in my eyes and laid his 
curls on my hair, whispering: 

"Bice — bambina! Your cheeks are softer than 
the petals! Your lips are sweeter than their fra- 
grance! God! They are worth a kingdom on 
earth or in heaven ! You are mine — ^you are mine I 
No one can rob me!" 

He took me in his arms then and lifted me, and 
at the entrance to the arbor a carriage was waiting. 
Where we went I did not know, nor how — I could 
not tell. The hoofs of the horses beat against the 
road. 

"Are you frightened, little one?" 

"No— Signore." 

"You will come with me wherever I go ?" 

"Ah, si!" 
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His arms tightened around me. The horses gal- 
loped, the carriage lurched. I was faint and my 
head fell back. 

VILLA DEI FIORI. 

Dawero — e come nel paradiso! 

We are far away from Torricella, not at the 
hunting lodge at all, but in a villa of flowers close 
by the lake-side; and the bells of Santa Maria del 
Soccorso chime so faintly in the distance I can 
scarcely hear them. There is a terrace over the 
water with marble columns, high and arched and 
shrouded with ivy, and from the terrace are wind- 
ing steps with a carved balustrade, leading down 
to the porto where the boats lie hidden, tossing, 
splashing against the pebbles. 

The garden is wild like a dense green forest; 
the cactus grows all over the walls, and the path is 
strewn with the leaves of the olives. We walk 
there together, and when it is twilight we sit on the 
terrace, and I play for him on the mandolina and 
sing: 




Mar-ga - ri 



ma non par-lammo chiu, 

> 



chel- 




lo ch'^ fat -to h fat -to ne par- lam -mo chiu 
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Th6n the sky grows dark and the stars come out. 
The air is soft and still and sweet; and the garden, 
the villa are lost in the shadow. He leans back 
against the columns, and his eyes are half shut, 
dreamy. 

"Where are you, bambina ?** 

" Here — Signore." 

"Come nearer, come nearer!" Then his arms 
close around me. "You are happy, Bice ?" 

"Ah— cosi felice!" 

" Rest your cheek on my cheek, little flower. I 
have plucked you and hidden you far from the 
world. Your blossom, your fragrance, your sweet- 
ness are mine — ^mine alone! No one can snatch 
you away from my arms! Can they, Bice?" 

"No, Signore." 

"No matter what reason they have, what argu- 
ments they use! May the devil take them! It is 
too late now. I have burnt my bridges behind me. 
Bice. We must live for ourselves once in a while. 
What is duty — bah ! A cold consolation when your 
lips are beside me. Do you love me, bambina ?" 

"With all my heart and my soul, Signore." 

" Forever, Bice — as long as we live ? No mat- 
ter what — ^no matter where?" 

"Forever, Signore." 

The seat is stone and covered with moss, like 
the one by the fountain. We sit there together 
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and the lake splashes gently, the shadows grow 
darker. When the moon begins to steal over the 
clouds, a curved white crescent, then we go down 
the steps by the carved balustrade, and there at the 
foot the boatman stands waiting. 

"To command, Signore." 

" Follow the trail of the moon, Rafaelle, to where 
the last rays glitter and sparkle. Row soft — ^row 
light!" 

The oars flash. The boat rocks gently. 

Ah, tutti, tutti, just as he said — ^it is heaven. 

Sometimes I think of Chiri and the padre, and 
the convent on the hill and my vow; but always 
as things that have happened way back in the past, 
years ago in my childhood, a page blotted out. 
There is nothing real but his arms around me, the 
lake and the shadows — the trail of the moonlight 
endless, shining. 

VILLA DEI FIORI. 

Inside, the villa is like the duchessa's. The 
carpets are thick. There are statues about of 
bronze and of marble, little tables laden with 
ornaments and mirrors — ^wherever one looks there 
is a mirror. I am afraid to touch the ornaments, 
and when I walk across the room it is as if there 
were dozens of me approaching from all directions. 
I am frightened and my heart gives a leap. 

When the signore sees me he laughs. 
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"Ha! You start and tremble at your own self 
reflected just as Narcissus." Then he catches me 
and holds me close to the mirror, my face against 
the glass. "Look at yourself, little flower! Your 
curls are tangled, your cheeks are blushing. Your 
eyes are as pools in the dusk of the forest, limpid 
and dreamy, hid by the rushes. How your heart 
beats fast! I adore you! And yet it is not for 
that. Bice — bambina! It is not for that! Why 
do you love me, little one ?" 

"How do I know, Signore? When you first 
said * Carina' from the back of the horse I loved 
you." 

"And I — ^when I saw you framed in the blos- 
soms kneeling." 

Then we forget the mirrors and the ornaments, 
and the remembrance of those five days comes as 
a torture. If they had lasted — Mother of God ! 
Ah no, we are here— ^we are together! It is over 
and past like a terrible dream that has faded away. 

VILLA DEI FIORI. 

One morning a boy came across from the village 
and brought him a letter. It was sealed with a 
crown and the paper was heavy. He started when 
he saw it and the blood rushed to his face. Then 
he snatched it from the boy and sent him away, and 
began to pore over the sheet, frowning. He read it 
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through once and then he read It again, muttering 
to himself in a foreign tongue that I did not know. 
Then he read it a third time and sprang up from 
the seat, pacing the terrace restlessly backward 
and forward, his face white and set. 

" They have tracked me, spied on me ! Some one 
has meddled! Curse them! Curse them! The 
serpent has come in our Garden of Eden ! Bice — 
don't look at me like that! Your eyes are wide; 
you are frightened, dearest. It is nothing. Don't 
look like that! It is nothing, I tell you!" 

Then he came and bent over me. "If — if I 
went away for a few days, bambina, just a — a few 
days could you bear it ?" 

I clung to him, and he swore between his teeth. 

" What do I care for the cursed country ? What 
do I care for the people ? Damn them ! What do 
I care for anything? My love — my little flower! 
Lift your head. Bice, look at me — smile! I won't 
leave you! No, I swear, not a step will I go!" 

He held me roughly and his eyes were strange. 
He kept on crying out to himself in the foreign 
tongue, and his hands were burning as if with a 
fever. After a while he calmed suddenly and tore 
up the letter. It was like a thunder-storm that is 
passing. He was pale and shaken, and his eyes 
were bloodshot. They followed me, everywhere 
I went — they followed me; and when a door was 
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shut for an instant between us he would fling it 
open, hastily, in a fury, as if afraid, seeking me. 
But I was always there, and when I ran to him he 
was quiet again. 

The next morning another letter came. He took 
a match from his pocket and lit it, and without 
opening the envelope, he burned the letter there on 
the terrace. I looked at him, but he stared at the 
ashes and said nothing. The next day there was 
another, and he did the same calmly, indifferently 
— as if he were lighting a cigarette. 

" Why do you bum your letter, Signore ? " 

" I am killing the serpent. Bice. If he has a doz- 
en heads, fifty, ten thousand, I will burn them all." 

For a while the letters came every morning, and 
then they stopped. The day that they stopped 
he kept looking, listening, starting at every sound; 
and then toward evening he began to laugh sud- 
denly, a little nervously. 

"Now, that*s over!" he said. "The heads are 
gone! But the serpent may have a tail. Bice — and 
he may wind it about us and strangle us yet." 
Then he snatched me to his breast and kissed me 
again and again, hungrily, madly, as if he feared 
I should melt from his grasp. His brows were 
damp and his hands shook. 

" No matter what they say, no matter what they 
do, nothing shall separate us! Nothing — nothing! 
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Haven *t I seen to that ? Is there anything I have 
left undone ? Our hearts are linked by a thousand 
chains that cannot be broken — that cannot be 
broken!** 

As he said this, all of a sudden his arms stiffened 
and he sprang to his feet, standing before me 
Some one was coming through the path from the 
garden, not the boy but a man — a lackey in uni- 
form. I knew it was a lackey, because he was just 
as the stafHere who rode behind the duchessa; 
and the uniform was the same, only scarlet in the 
trimmings, instead of green, with gilt buttons. He 
stopped when he saw us, and put his heels together 
and saluted. 

"Go — dearest!** The signore stooped to me and 
whispered, "Go around by the little door in the 
ivy, and wait for me there on the seat by the turret. 
I will come directly. Go — dearest!** 

Then I went; and what happened I know not, 
nor what he said to the lackey. He was gone a 
long while. When he came to me at last he 
seemed older suddenly, and he did not look at 
me or touch me. He sank back against the wall 
with a groan and stared, stared out over the water. 
It has come. Bice.** 
What has come, Signore?** 

"The tail of the serpent has begun to creep, to 
coil, to wind — it is about me now and I cannot 
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breathe. I must leave you!" He said it in a 
whisper, still staring at the water. "Only three 
days, Bice — one to go, one to kill the serpent for 
good and all, and one to return. You will bear 
it for my sake ? " 

Still he did not look at me and his voice was 
hoarse. 

"The servants will take care of you, dearest; 
and Rafaelle, he will be as an army about you; he 
would protect you with his life. All you have to do, 
bambina, is to wait and — Are you weeping, 
Bice?" 

"No— Signore." 

"Let me look in your eyes. The lashes are 
down, but the tears are welling through. Your 
cheeks have gone white as if struck with a blow. 
Don't tremble. Bice! Three days, my dearest 
— only three days! I — I — swear by all that is 
holy!" Then he stopped and stammered, draw- 
ing me toward him. "My darling! My flower!" 

I laid my head on his shoulder, weeping. 

Three days! Three days! But he*s coming 
back. He says, he swears he is coming — back! 
Why do I weep ? 

" You must be on the terrace at the head of the 
staircase and watch for me, Bice. Wave to me 
through the archway under the columns. In three 
days I will be back!" 
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Then he caught me in his arms and kissed me on 
the lips until I was faint and reeled in his grasp. 

"Guidor' 

"Bice!*^ 

With a cry he flung his hands to his face, and all 
of a sudden rushed away down the path. I fell 
back against the ivy quivering, sobbing. The sun 
went down — and it was night. 

VILLA DEI nORI. 

Two days have passed. They were strange and 
dreary. The flowers drooped, and the lizards ran 
to and fro restless, as if seeking for some one. 
Below in the porto the boats tossed, fretted, as 
horses weary of being in stable; but no one heeded. 

Last night there were clouds in the west, and 
the sun went down in a mist of purple, sinking 
lower and lower — dying slowly until nothing was 
left but a shroud of violet. 

It was chill and damp; the magnolia blossoms 
perfumed the air. I fell asleep on the terrace and 
woke with a cry, hearing his step; but it was only 
the leaves of the olives falling. 

VILLA DEI FIORI. 

How the hours creep! The morning dragged 
and the sun beat hot until noon. Always I leaned 
on the parapet watching. 
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^'Be at the head of the staircase waiting, and 
wave to me from the archway under the columns." 
That is what he said. I wait and wait. 

The mandolina is tuned with new strings. 
Rafaelle went to the village and bought them 
this morning. I hold it in my arms and play 
and sing: 



m 



i 



i 
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se pug-ne - va sem-pre den - te pe' pen- 




a Sal - va - - tor . • e 

When he hears it in the distance he will know I 
am waiting. Ah, Dio! The sun is gone. The 
stars come out one by one — the light of the moon 
is beginning to glisten. It is full to-night. Why 
doesn't he come ? He may be ill, or something has 
kept him! 

In the dawn I fell asleep and Rafaelle carried me 
into the villa. I started half conscious. ^'Has 
the maestro come?" 
No, Signora." 
Do you think he is ill, Rafaelle ?" 

"Chi lo sa!" 

"Something has kept him. Madonna!" 

Then I slept and tossed, even as the boats. 
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When I awoke it was light, and some one was 
standing beside the divan. I stretched out my 
arms, thinking for a moment it was the signore. 
Then my arms dropped and I gave a cry. It 
was a stranger, an old man with a gray mustache, 
huge and grim, with a cloak about his shoul- 
ders. He was staring at me. His face was that 
of an eagle swooping, and I trembled, shrank 
back. 

"No, no!" he said, "I am not the prince. He 
has gone back to his duty and the king.'' He 
spoke sternly and I shrank still further. 

"The p-prince!" I stammered. "Where is 
Guido, my own signore? He was coming last 
night, and I waited, waited. Where is he ?" 

"The prince has gone. The king has summoned 
him back to his regiment." 

"What p-prince? What k-king? Where is 
Guido?" I cried out, trembling. "Did he send 
you to me ? He is a barone, a grand signore; but 
he is no prince — he has no r-regiment!" 

I crept to the edge of the divan then, and my 
hair was all over my face in a tangle. I faltered 
with one foot half-way to the floor. The tears 
came in my eyes and I laughed to keep them back. 
It was so strange to be talking with this stern old 
man, this forestiere, when Guido was probably out 
in the garden, playing a game to tease me a little. 
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"Is he there?** I said. "Perhaps he is hiding 
behind the magnolias!" 

Then the old man said something between his 
teeth and motioned me back. " No — no ! God, it 
is like plunging a knife in the heart of a fawn ! He 
can*t come back, I tell you; he can never come 
back. He is a prince and will some day be king. 
Don't you understand ?** 

"A p-prince?** 

"And you are only a contadina." 

" A — c-contadina ! ** 

"You must forget him now." 

"F-forget— him!" 

" Don't look at me like that, child ! Don't look 
at me like that! You shake like a leaf!" 

Then my brain seemed to clear all in a moment 
and I understood. Guido had sent him to test me. 
He had said always : " If any one tries to take you 
from me, then show them the paper." And then I 
laughed and took it out of my bodice where I kept 
it hidden. When the old man saw the paper he 
snatched it from me, poring over it and groaning. 

"It is worse than I thought! Great God, it is 
worse than I thought. A morganatic marriage!" 
He wrung his hands. 

I did not know what it was — "a morganatic 
marriage" — and I was angry. "The padre down 
in the village blessed us. He gave us the paper 
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and we signed it — and Guido told me to keep it 
always. Where is he ? Is he coming to-day — ^this 
morning?" 

"If you love him," cried the old man, "you will 
never speak of him again, you will never think of 
him again! If the king knew of this paper! 
Do you want to ruin him f Do you want — My 
God! My God!" He kept staring at the paper 
and muttering. 

I stood up on my feet then, and I held my head 
very high and straight, as one does with a basket 
of grapes balancing. "Give me the paper," I 
said. "Give it back to me. It is mine!" 

He stared at me for a moment. Then he took 
from his pocket another paper, and inside it one 
folded, with figures written. I saw my name in his 
handwriting, and it was signed "Wilhelm." 

"Wilhelm — " I read the paper, but the words 
danced. I could scarcely see them. The old man 
began to twist and untwist his mustache, and he 
went on talking. 

"You see what he says?" 

I stared, dazed. 

" You are to stay here alone in the villa with the 
servants." 

"Alone — in the villa!" 

" He will send you money each month, a cheque 
that Rafaelle will cash." 
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"He will send me m-money!** 

" But he cannot come, he dare not see you, and 
if you read in the Carrier e " 

I began to tremble violently. The voice went 
on in my ears, terrible, deafening. "We did not 
know of the paper, child; but it is too late. He 
must marry the princess for the sake of his people. 
Yours is only a left-hand marriage, it does not 
count — and it must be secret. A prince cannot 
marry a contadina unless it is so. You must keep 
it secret." 

"Mother of God!'* I looked at the paper — at 
the figures ! Money — and I was to live in the villa 
alone while he married a — princess! There was 
his name— his handwriting. 

" Forgive me. Bice! Some day I will come back. 
I love you — ^forgive me.** 

Then the blood rushed away from my heart sud- 
denly, and I swayed a little; but when the old man 
put out his hand, I said: "No — don't touch me!" 
And then I began to tear up the papers. First the 
one with his name, I tore it across — and the figures, 
one after the other — and then the one that had 
been in my bodice. I tore it in strips and flung 
them on the carpet, and the breeze caught them 
and blew them out of the door, on to the terrace, 
away in the lake. All the time I was laughing, with 
my head back — ^laughing. 
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The old man started and tried to stop me. " God, 
she is mad! She has gone stark mad!'' 

"Don't touch me — don't touch me!" 

Then I left him alone in the room and I went 
to my own. Everything in it was white, pure 
white, and the windows were filled with jasmine 
growing. But I did not look at it. I took off my 
gown. In the back of the closet was my contadina 
dress. I put it on. Over my hair I tied the ker- 
chief, and I dropped my slippers, slipping my feet 
in the old wooden sabots. Then I tied on the 
apron — ^in a moment it was finished. All the 
jewels, the clothing, everything he had given me, 
I left them behind with the jasmine — and then I 
went back where the old man stood, still twisting 
and untwisting his mustache, staring down at the 
Utter blown over the carpet. 

He threw up his arm when he saw me and took 
a step forward. 

"Ah, I was a brute, a fool! I broke it too sud- 
denly I What are you doing, child ? Where are 
you going? God — she is mad! I thought she 
would weep and rave and make a scene! She 
hasn't said a word, she hasn't shed a tear! What 
are you doing.?" 

When he took the step forward, it was as if the 
whole room were full of old men with their arms 
thrown upward. I turned away from the mirrors, 
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and lifted the mandoHna up from the table. The 
strings were glistening just as when I fastened them 
in last evening, but loosened a little and out of 
tune from the damp. 

"Where are you going?" 

Then I threw back my head and I laughed, and 
laughed. Where was I going ? How did I know, 
how could I tell ? Somewhere where the signore 
could not find me— where there were no kings or 
princesses or old men, no carpets strewn with a 
litter of papers — ^no mirrors ! I went out on the ter- 
race. Below, the boats were still fretting and toss- 
ing, but no one heeded. Over the lake was a mist, 
and the high marble columns were wet with the rain. 
It came through the archway, dripping, falling. 

" What are you doing ? Where are you going f 
My God! She is mad!" 

The wooden sabots made a noise on the path, 
click-click against the pebbles, and the leaves of the 
olives rustled beneath them. The cactus brushed 
my sleeve and my kerchief. I laughed and went on. 
The mist enveloped me, the rain beat against 
my face — the wind came in gusts, shrieking, 
whirling — ^lashing the waves of the lake into foam. 

I laughed — and went on. 

Madonna! It seems years that I have been 
tramping, tramping, with the mandolina under my 
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arm and the sabots clicking. In the day-time the 
white road seems endless; it winds by the water's 
edge, and the little waves on the lake glisten in the 
sunlight. At every village there are hotels, and 
the forestieri sit out in the gardens under the trees, 
and gaze at the lake and the people passing. Then 
I stop and play for them on the mandolina, and 
sing Funiculi^ and Santa Luciay and Addio^ Bella 
Napoliy and the others. 

Sometimes they ask for Margarita — Margarita 
di Parete . . . But always I shake my head. 
"No, Signori! No, Signori!** And then I laugh, 
laugh, and they throw me money. 

"Com* e bella — bellissima!** they say. "She is 
Napolitana ! See her eyes, how they burn and are 
dark! How she dances as she sings, and her teeth 
flash ! They are children of the sun and are happy 
always.** 

Then I laugh again and sing, until my voice is 
hoarse in my throat, and my feet are weary and 
cannot dance, and my fingers are stiff on the man- 
dolina. "Addio, Signori!** 

Then they throw more money and clap their 
hands. 

"Grazie — tante grazie!** 

And I make the reverence very low, just as I 
used to do to the padre, and go on through the dust. 
In the night-time it is the same. I play and sing 
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under the trees, and the forestieri smoke their 
cigarettes in the moonlight, and throw centesimi. 

"Bella — bellissima!'* They clap their hands. 

Mother of God ! The road winds like a ser- 
pent and is endless ! The hotels and the forestieri 
and the trees and the gardens — they all look alike. 
The lake glitters always. If I go on like this for- 
ever, some day I shall come to the edge of the 
world. There must be an edge somewhere — and 
then I can weep. Now my heart is dead and I 
cannot. 

Always, wherever I go, is the little blue book that 
the padre gave me. It was in the pocket of my 
apron the day I confessed, and at the villa it lay 
there; and now, always, it is here close beside me. 
Sometimes I write in it; and sometimes I take it 
out and stare at the pages, turning back, back — 
over the leaves. 

If I see a fountain or hear it, the drip in the 
distance, a shiver goes through me. "Carina!** 
The rhythm shrieks in my ears. "Com*e squi- 
sita — com*e bella! Look at me — Bice!** ... I 
hear the hoofs of a horse galloping; the scent of 
the oleander fills the air, and a mist comes over 
my eyes. The road is a maze, a blur before me. 

Then I stand with my hands clasped about the 
mandolina, and I try to pray; but the Madonna is 
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angry and will not hear me. She remembers how 
I broke my vow. When I fled up the steps to the 
arbor that day my heart was beating and I was 
frightened. I forgot about the vow. But she 
never forgets. I cannot go back to the convent 
now. It is lost, just as Chiri is lost and the padre. 
Everything is lost. What is that prayer he used 
to say? 

"Senza Gesii e senza Maria non si puo — non si 
puo '' 

I forget the rest, but it is something I cannot 
have. Something — what is it ? Guido ! Guido ! 
Everything reminds me! When the roses hang 
over the wall with their perfume, then I feel his 
shoulder against my cheek and the touch of his 
arms. 

"Forever— Bice.?** 

"Forever, Signore!" 

I see the figures before me, blotted — ^his writing, 
his name — and the breeze is blowing them over 
the terrace. 

"You love me, bambina ?** 

"With all my soul and my strength, Signore." 

. . . "You are to stay here in the villa alone 
with the servants. He will send you money each 
month — " Ah, Mother of God! . . . "But he 
cannot come, he dare not see you — and if you read 
in the Corriere ** 
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It is as if my heart were in my throat, choking 
me, stifling me. I cannot move, or breathe, or 
cry out. 

. . . "Forgive me. Bice! Forgive me! Some 
day I will come back! Wave to me through the 
archway under the columns " 
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God, I am mad! The road stretches on — on. 
The sabots click and my limbs are trembling. 

. . . " He is a prince and will some day be king, 
and you are only a contadina ! A marriage of the 
left hand — that doesn^t count! He must marry a 
princess for the sake of his people *' 

Guido ! Don^t you hear the boats fretting and 
tossing ? It is not the boats, it is my heart crying. 
. . . His lips are on mine! I am faint — I am 
faint! I reel in his — ^grasp! 

One day I sat on some steps by the lake-side and 
counted the money. It was all in lire and centesimi 
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and lay heavy in my pocket beside the book. When 
I laughed and danced, "Bella — bellissima ! " the 
forestieri would cry, and then they would throw 
more. 

The road was so long and white and staring, it 
wound and wound. I could not bear it! And 
then I remembered what Chiri had told me — ^how 
before she was old and her teeth were gone, and 
her skin was not yet like the castagnola, she was 
bellissima too. And she was a contadina in Rome, 
and used to sit on the Scala di Spagna, and the 
artists came and painted her eyes and her cheeks, 
and she wore the sabots and apron like mine, 
and they painted her dress, her kerchief and hair. 

She used to laugh when she told about it and 
shake her head. 

"Ah — ^the Piazza di Spagna, bambina,'* she 
said, " that was a place ! The Scale were always a 
mass of flowers. The contadine sat in the angles 
and knitted; the boys wore velveteen jackets and 
trousers. They played the morra all day long, 
and the babies rolled about on the steps. There 
was always sunshine and plenty of laughter, and 
enough to eat — Dio mio ! And while the models 
laughed, the artists painted — ^they painted every- 
thing. That was a life ! " 

I thought about it and counted the money. If 
I could get in a train and go to Rome — and there 
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would never be any more white road staring, or 
water that glittered — perhaps I could forget! Chi 
lo sa! When I pass magnolias, or a seat moss- 
covered, it is just as a dagger thrust in the flesh! 
I look at it and shudder, and hurry past. But a 
little further on there is another, and another— and 
when it is not a flower, or a seat, then a lizard will 
stretch itself in the sun, or oars splash lightly far 
off in the moonlight. Madonna! It is torture! 

First I counted the centesimi forward, then back- 
ward, placing them in little piles on the stones, and 
it was enough. I was sure it was enough. It is 
impossible to get to the edge of the world by walk- 
ing, my feet are weary already — but a train ! Surely 
that can go to the ends of the earth! 

When they asked me at the station what ticket 
I wanted, I said, " Piazza di Spagna." 

"Che?'' 

"Ah, no! Scusi, Signore! It is Roma I mean. 
Gia — a ticket to Roma!" 

And then when I said it, there was the dagger 
again in my breast. "Signore!" • . . It was what 
I called him always, from that first day when he 
said "Carina!" When he kissed me and told me 
to call him "Guido," I could not, I was afraid! 
And now — Ah, give me a ticket to Roma quickly ! 
If I don't forget I shall soon be mad, just as the old 
man said when he threw up his arms. 
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"Where are you going? What are you doing? 
God, she is mad ! " 



The train rattles and roars. When I shut my 
eyes, it sounds like the lake in a storm, and when I 
open them, the whole world shoots past the win- 
dow. I hold the mandolina very tight in one hand, 
and my ticket in the other, and I think— perhaps 
in another moment we shall dash right off the edge 
of the world, and then it will be over ! 

Madonna! Let the train go faster and faster — 
until it happens! Every day, every moment, I 
think of him. My heart is like a live thing crying 
in my breast. Let it soon be over! Madonna del 
Soccorso! Adorata! • • • But she will not listen. 
She is angry. 

There are only a few centesimi left. When I get 
to Rome I will buy a panetto. Since yesterday I 
have eaten nothing and I am weak. Then I will 
go to the Scala di Spagna and perhaps the artists 
will come and paint me, and there will be more 
centesimi. If not, I will lie in the sun and rest 
until it is over. 

Madonna, no matter what way it is, no matter 
when — ^what pain, how terrible — ^no matter how, 
or where, or what — only let it be over! That is the 
only prayer I know. Mother of God, Bellissima, 
Santissima! Dammi la morta — dammi la mortal 
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ROMA. 

The Scale are beautiful, not narrow and winding 
with a carved balustrade, but high and broad as 
the steps of a palace. There are flowers all over 
them; and the contadine sit in the angles and knit, 
just as Chiri told me. The boys play morra all 
day long, and the babies roll about on the steps. 
At the top are the torri of Trinita de* Monti; and 
at the foot is a fountain in the shape of a boat. 
Dio ! Why did it have to be a boat ? And why 
is there always a fountain dripping ? 

When I sit in the sun, I look up at the torri and 
the blue sky, not down at the flowers or the foun- 
tain, but I hear it splashing. Even when there are 
carriages going forward and backward over the 
piazza, and the orange venders are calling, and the 
contadine run about with little bouquets, trying to 
sell them to the forestieri — still I hear it. 

At first the contadine looked at me askance 
because I was not from Saracinesca; but after- 
ward they examined my kerchief and apron, and 
showed me theirs, and were very friendly. We eat 
our pane together now. They say I am bellissima, 
and all the artists in Rome will want to paint me. 
Chi lo sa! 

One came this morning. "Diavolo!** he cried. 
"Rimanete cosi, just as you are — ^ve ne prego!" 

He said that it was the eyes that he wanted, and 
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he looked at them with his head on one side and 
his palette lifted. Then he said it was the curve 
of the cheek and the hair, and he changed his 
brushes. Then he wanted the blue of the kerchief 
against the wall, and he daubed the palette all over 
with color. 

This afternoon three more came together. I 
sat for them all. It does not matter to me what 
they paint. I look at the line of the torri against 
the blue sky, and try to forget. Madonna mia! 
If one could tear out one*s heart by its quivering 
roots and fling it away! 

. • . "Play for us on the mandolina and sing!" 
So the artists said. I played — I sang. And then 
they painted the mandolina. 

ROMA. 

The Via Margutta is full of artists. There is 
nothing in it but stables and studios, and it is 
close to the Pincio. Sometimes when the tra- 
montana blows over the piazza I go there. All the 
contadine go there in the tramontana and sit on 
the little platforms for the artists to paint them. 
And then they eat their pane and drink the vino 
dei Castelli and are merry. 

The studios are big and dusty; they have easels 
in them, and canvases standing one behind another 
against the wall, and one side of the room is always 
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a window. There are no carpets or mirrors, and 
they cook their meals on a little scaldino. It is 
not at all like the villa. 

" Dance for us, Della-Rocca ! " they say. Always 
they call me that, and never Bice or bambina. 
"You are so gay! Your feet are light as the fluff 
of a thistle. Dance for us, Della-Rocca!** 

And then they clap and shout and stamp with 
their feet. "Brava! Bravissima!" 

A rhythm keeps ringing in my ears all day long. 
In the fountain I hear it, in the cries of the vend- 
ers; even in the wheels of the carriages as they 
roll across the piazza, and the wind as it blows 
through the Via Margutta. At Ave Maria last 
night when I danced, I played the air on the 
mandolina. It was at the foot of the Scale, and 
the contadini gathered about in a circle, listen- 
ing, beating the time with their feet as I 
danced it. And when I had finished they cried, 
" Ancora! Ancora!** and began to join in, one after 
the other, and more people came, crowding the 
Scale. 

Then I tossed the mandolina to one of the boys, 
and he played it while I danced to the rhythm, 
slowly, curving my arms, swaying — and the con- 
tadini sang with me: 
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It was strange, like a delirium. The rhythm was 
gay, and yet underneath, it was crying, sobbing, 
even as my heart. At first when I danced it was 
adagio, then it grew a little quicker — and rubato 
again. I laughed and swayed, my feet scarcely 
touching the stones, rebounding. I whirled, 
floated — ^and the people laughed with me. 
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And then suddenly my breath seemed to catch 
in my throat. I began to pant and my feet were 
as lead. The Scale turned black. They were 
shouting, applauding. 
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Suddenly the Ave Maria bells rang out, drowning 
the rhythm. There were voices calling my name, 
"Della-Rocca! Della-Rocca ! " ... Ah, Dio!— 
Where was I ? ... I could feel the horse drinking 
close to my shoulder — the rustling leaves. "Ca- 
rina!" . . . No, no, I was Della-Rocca — and the 
people were clapping. 
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With my eyes shut I danced it again lento — and 
they sang softly pian' — piano. 
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I danced it again. It was sad like a dirge. As 
I swayed — ^Madonna ! The people were weeping. 
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ROMA. 

Scirocco IS blowing to-day and it is warm in the 
sun, but the angles are in shadow. I was resting 
a little, for after posing so long one is weary; and 
the contadine knitted, the boys playing morra 
around me, calling out to one another and laughing. 
I was mending a string of the mandolina. Sud- 
denly a forestiere came up the steps and stopped, 
looking over the wall. 

*' Are you the little one who danced .?'* he said. 

I nodded, tightening the string. 

"Who danced and sang last night on the steps ?" 

"Gia/' 

"Who taught you that song ?** 

" No one, Signore. It came to my lips and I sang 
it, and the rhythm went to my feet and I danced." 

"You have heard it before?'* 

" Si. In the drip of the fountain I heard it, in 
the wheels of the carriages, in the tramontana, in 
the cries of the venders — I heard it always.'* 

The stranger looked down at me, laughing. " In 
another night," he said, "from Trastevere to the 
Porta Pia the song will be whistled all over Rome. 
The boys on the piazza are singing it now." 
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"Who taught you to dance?'* 

"No one, Signore. I dance as I feel." 

"Who taught you to feel ?" 

"Chilosa!" 

I passed my hand over the new string softly; it 
jangled a little. 

"Are you a model ?" 

I did not know what he wanted, this stranger, 
asking me those questions, and I would not answer. 

" Don't be angry,*' he said; " I am an impresario, 
and I am looking for soloisti. If you will join my 
troupe, I will give you many lire; ^nd all you need 
do is to dance and sing, just as you did last night — 
just as you feel! It is a travelling company." 

"To travel! That means to go always further 
and further, and never stop — always a new place! 
Dio!" 

He looked at me. "Will you join the troupe .?" 

Then I tuned the string of the mandolina and 
laughed a little. What did it matter where I 
went, what I did ? 

"You will not mind leaving your friends ?" 

"Non ci sono!" 

"You have none?" 

"No." 

"You will come?" 

"Si— I will come." 

There are too many flowers here on the Scale. 
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One sees the fountain always and hears it — and the 
boat is just below in the piazza. It is better to go 
far away where the sky is less blue and the air is 
less soft and there is no scirocco. 

Tutto ride e da per tutto gioia 

When scirocco blows one can never forget! 

For a long while now I have been an artista. 
Every matinee I dance and sing, and every evening 
I dance and sing again. We travel, travel all the 
time. If it were not for the dancing and singing 
I should go mad. When the sadness comes and 
the memory, then I laugh and run before the cur- 
tain. And when I can sing no longer — my throat 
is swelling, my heart is breaking — then I throw out 
my arms and dance— and dance! The blood in 
my veins is leaping, throbbing, in time with the 
rhythm, and I cannot see, I cannot feel. It is an 
ecstasy, an abandon. 

"How appassionata she is!'* they say. **Her 
feet are so light they rebound from the earth, and 
her movements are graceful as a fawn leaping." 

When I dance the song with the triplets, sway- 
ing, bending my body, curving my arms, my eyes 
closed, my head thrown back, pian' — piano: 
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"Ah, she is wonderful!" they say. "She makes 
us laugh, she makes us weep, just as the tempo ap- 
peals to the senses. The motion, the rhythm, just 
as she feels it, mournful or gay ! A stamp with her 
foot — and it is like a march. A swaying — lento — 
the same thing repeated, and it sounds like a death- 
song danced, chanted. Ah — she is wonderful!'* 

Wherever we go the theatres are crowded. 
Always it is a new place, and there are new people; 
but they say the same thing. It is my heart they 
hear crying out in the rhythm, my anguish and 
madness that speak through the motion — but they 
do not know, they do not guess. 

'*A marvellous dancer — exquisite, appassionata ! ** 

Madonna! How I laugh when I drop off my 
slippers at midnight, the dancer's dress. When I 
blow out the candle, the shouting and clapping ring 
in my ears. 

"Della-Rocca! Della-Rocca!" 

How I laugh — and sob! 

It is months since I wrote in the little blue book, 
since I opened the pages. I was ill a long while, 
and they took me to the hospital — and then the 
nurse came one day and put Teresita into my arms. 
She opened her eyes and they were black, and the 
lashes were long, sweeping her cheek. She looked 
at me and smiled. 
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"Is she — mine?'* I said. 

"Si." 

"A bambina— his bambina— mine!" 

I snatched her to my breast; and then I fainted 
and was ill so long, so long! All the money I had 
saved was gone, and I did not know what to do for 
my baby. 

When I camje out of the hospital, the impresario 
had disappeared and the troupe. It was in Milano. 
I walked the streets with my baby in my arms. I 
was too weak to dance and my voice was broken. 
For myself it did not matter, but that little crying 
thing on my breast! Madonna! She was cold, 
she was wet with the rain — she was starving! I 
used to go into a dark little church, in the shadow 
of the columns, and kneel with my head bowed, 
staring down at the bundle in my arms, praying: 

"Santa Maria — ^let it be soon! I cannot bear 
her crying! Let it be— soon!'' 

Then they would wave the incense to and fro 
at the high altar, and the light would come softly 
through the stained glass of the windows, falling 
like a rainbow across the darkness of the pave- 
ment, the columns — and the baby would stop crying 
and stretch out its hands. Whenever she saw 
color she would stretch out her hands. When- 
ever she heard rhythm she would spring in my 
arms. 
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She is his, and she is mine — ^but he will never see 
her, he will never know. It will soon be — over! 

One day the baby was growing weaker. I 
thought she would die before night, and I went into 
the great Duomo and prayed. She lay on my 
breast, and I stared up at the cruciHx hanging. 

"Madonna mia! Madonna mia! Let it be — 
soon!'* 

Suddenly, as I prayed, some one touched me on 
the shoulder. I looked up, and there was the old 
man, the same old man, gaunt and huge, with the 
face like an eagle. He was gazing at me and his 
hands were shaking. 

" You ! " he cried. " Is it you — and with this ? ** 
He pointed to the bambina, and his voice was so 
hoarse he could scarcely go on. "Is it his — ^is it 
his?" he stammered. 

"Si." 

"My God, and you are ill! You sit there in 
rags — and he in the North, a prince in a palace! 
You must come with me, child, back to the villa. 
You shall have every comfort, all the money you 
want! He will come down and see you. If he 
knew — my God ! If he knew ! " 

He put his hand on my shoulder. "I have 
searched for you everywhere all over Italy ! Poor 
little one — poor little one! To find you in the 
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Duomo like this in rags, with his child in your 
arms. Come back to the villa!" 

A strange numbness crept over me. I clasped 
the baby tight in my arms and shivered. "Has 
he — has he married the p-princess?'' 

The old man began to stammer, and then he 
turned away his face. 

"Has he married the — princess ?" 

"Yes, God help me! Your eyes are those of a 
stricken doe! Come back to the villa. You are 
still his wife by the left hand ! He loves you ! He 
was like a crazy creature, poor boy, when I told 
him; but unless he obeyed the king he was ruined! 
It was his duty for the sake of his people to marry 
the " 

Then he stopped and stammered again and 
looked away. I rose wearily, stumbling a little, for 
I was weak. 

"You are coming, child?" 

"No." 

"You are not coming?" 

"Why should I come ? I am only a contadina." 

" You are his wife ! You must come ! " 

I laughed. 

"You are starving — ^in rags! You can scarcely 
stand!" 

I laughed again. 
If not for yourself, for the sake of your child — 
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his child ! You must come, I tell you ! The villa 
is waiting, Rafaelle and the servants! I will send 
the prince a message to-night. It is terrible to see 
you like this — it would kill him! . . . Where are 
you going?" 

"Away with my baby." 

I looked at him and he took his hand from my 
shoulder. 

"You love the prince still — it is there in your 
eyes! And you will not see him, or let him take 
care of you ?" 

"No." 

"You would rather starve ?" 
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"And let the child die?" 

"Gia." 

He stared after me as I went past him down the 
aisle, out of the great door, down the steps to the 
piazza. The baby woke and I rocked it in my 
arms as I walked. Now — soon! 

I walked and walked, humming the song of the 
triplets under my breath. Just a little louder and 
I could have earned a few centesimi still — but my 
voice was broken. I sobbed as I hummed, clasping 
the baby close to my breast. 
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The Dream 

MILANO. 

That night I fell on the steps of La Scala and lay 
unconscious, and the people coming out from the 
opera found me, with the baby in my arms. They 
asked who I was and how I came there, and when 
they heard I was Della-Rocca they would not 
believe it. At last a man came out who had seen 
me dance, and he knew me. If I could get well 
and my voice would come back, I could have all 
the engagements I wanted, he said. 

Then he took me home to his wife in a carriage, 
and they brought a doctor to see the baby, and 
fed us both. They were kind as angels. He is 
French, the manager of a travelling circus, le Di- 
recteur Barbare — and his wife is a rider. 

"Eh, mon Dieu! If you could only train the 
lions now, Della-Rocca," he said. "My trainer 
has left me and the show is a failure. We are 
losing money every night in the week, and there 
stand the lions eating their heads off! " 

He was smiling, just making fun when he said 
it, thinking to joke. 

"Helas! We are advertising for a new man 
before taking the road! Que faire! But there 
isn't a soul dares go in with the lions!" 

"Let me. Monsieur!" 

At this he broke into laughter and his wife with 
him. " Look at her, small and fragile as a broken 
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lily! The lions would crush you with a touch of 
their paws!" 

I wrung my hands. "Ah, what shall I do, 
Monsieur le Directeur ? I cannot dance, I cannot 
sing — and I must have money to feed my baby! 
What shall I do?'' 

They tried to hush me, to tell me that I could 
stay with them until I was well — the money didn't 
matter! But I would not listen to them. I could 
not. 

"Let me try. Monsieur! I beg you — I implore 
you! The lions are there. You are poor, too! 
You need some one! You lifted me up from the 
steps dying — ^you saved my baby! Let me try! 
. . . The theatres used to be crowded always 
whenever I danced; the people liked me. When 
they know it is Della-Rocca in with the lions, the 
show will be a success, you will see!" I plead with 
him, with my baby in my arms I plead. "Let me 
try. Monsieur!" 

"No," he said roughly. " It is dangerous enough 
for a man — ^but for a woman, a child like you!" 

"Let me try." 

"One has to be fearless, afraid of nothing!'* 

"I am fearless. I am not afraid." 

"To be swift as a flash of quicksilver darting." 

"You have seen me dance! You have seen me 
whirl!" 
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"To have mesmerism — a certain power — a 
something!" ... He stopped suddenly and looked 
me straight in the eyes, hesitating, staring. 

"Sacre! You have it! I remember how the 
people carried on in the theatre ! You forced them 
to your will as if they were puppets! They fol- 
lowed your mood, swayed to your motions ! With 
the lions it might be the same! You could — ^you 
might '* 

"Ah, si— si!" 

I sprang to my feet, quivering, eager. The 
weakness had vanished. "For the sake of my 
baby! Look, she is sleeping! Ah, vite. Monsieur, 
vite! Come!" 

The Barbares were both very nervous at first. 
When I went in the cage the lions were chained. 
There were two of them, great shaggy monsters. 
They would show their teeth when they saw me 
and snarl, but the chains were short and they could 
not spring. Always I made the same movements, 
and I used the same tone, and spoke to them always 
the same way; and when I talked to them and fed 
them, they grew used to me gradually. 

Little by little monsieur le directeur grew less 
nervous, but he always stood by the cage watching, 
with an iron bar in his hand to protect me, if one 
or the other grew ugly. After a while they were 
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tame as kittens, and came loping to the door of the 
cage when I brought them their food, licking my 
hands and fawning. 

"It is your eyes, Della-Rocca,** the directeur 
would say. "They are so black and so flashing! 
When you look at them they cower and lie at your 
feet. Your voice is like a whip. When they rebel, 
it lashes them; and your movements are so swift 
they are dazed, confused. Ma foi! It is not you 
who are afraid, Della-Rocca, but they! See, how 
they cringe!** 

Then I laugh and beg him to go and leave me. 
Why should I fear ? They are too tame. Some- 
times when the directeur's back is turned I try to 
rouse them, to lead them on ; but they go through 
their tricks for me now just as they did for their old 
trainer, and only fawn when I toss them the meat. 
Why should I fear ? 

We have been on the road for a year now. 
Teresita is the pet of the troupe. She grows more 
beautiful every day. Her eyes are dark as the 
sky at midnight; her hair curls in rings all over 
her head; her cheeks and her neck are chubby and 
dimpled. Before she could stand, her little bare 
feet would dance in my arms in time to a rhythm. 
She is laughing always. The sunshine of Italy is in 
her heart, and the music of the people in her veins. 
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Non c*e peso nel suo cuore! Not yet! But when 
I look at her my heart stands still. It is better not 
to be beautiful. Some day she will suffer; some 
day she, too, will long to die and cannot. She will 
pray and the Madonna will never hear her. 

When I go in with the lions she toddles about the 
cage, and I hear her always prattling, cooing. 
When they roar and are ugly, she stretches out 
her hands to them and laughs with glee. '^ Maman ! 
Maman!'* 

The directeur has bought two more young 
lions, and I am training them. They are surly and 
treacherous, not as the others. When they spring 
at me, and I beat them back, the danger brings 
the blood to my cheeks, the life to my veins. To 
master them, to force them to cringe and fawn 
with my voice and my glance — ^to go through their 
tricks reluctant, yielding — ^to know that if my back 
were turned for a second, or my eyes closed; if I 
should be weak, off my guard, afraid — ^in a twink- 
ling, a flash, death would come with a leap — ah — 
it is like wine! At last the Madonna has heard 
my prayer. Whenever I choose now, winter or 
summer, night or day — a moment of carelessness 
and it is over! 

The directeur looks at me in amazement. 
**What a marvel you are, Della-Rocca ! We have 
never had a trainer like you. Your courage is 
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something to make one tremble. Is there nothing 
can daunt you?*' 

"Buy me another lion, Monsieur!** 

"Another! Que diable!** 

"Si, I want more. I want a dozen — and then 
you will see ! The show will be beautiful, terrible, 
and the people will come by the thousands to 
watch!'* 

Then he laughs. "They come now. The 
theatres are full always, packed to the roof! We are 
making money. So are you, Della-Rocca. As soon 
as you have enough you will want to retire — eh ?'* 

"Si, as soon as I have enough for my baby — ^when 
she is old enough not to miss her mother. Gia!'* 

Then I laugh too and snap the lash of the whip. 




do-po la fes-ta so ben' che ne mtt-oi-a 

The years go by and my baby grows, unfolding 
slowly petal by petal like the bud of a flower. 
Every month I put money in the bank. That 
grows too, steadily, surely; but it takes a long while 
to have enough. I want her to have enough and 
to be ben* educata! 

The padre taught me to read and write, and to 
love poesia, and all about the war and Garibaldi. 
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He taught me many things long ago, when I was 
a bambina even as Teresita; and now everything 
I know I teach it to her. She is very quick. Her 
mind is like a flash. And how she dances! Dio 
mio! It is a wonder to watch her! She catches 
the steps the moment she sees them, expressing her 
heart and her feelings in motion. 

Just as you used to,*' says the directeur. 
Sacre! Every day of her life she grows more like 
her mother!** 

It is true what he says. If Chiri could see her 
now, she would think it was her own bambina 
come back. There are five more lions. Wherever 
we go now I exhibit them in the cage, and the 
people crowd to the performances, clapping and 
shouting my name: 

"Della-Rocca!** 

They tremble when they see me spring into the 
circle; and when the lions snarl and lunge out 
with their claws, I can feel the thrill steal over the 
house, and how they are motionless, pallid with 
terror. They know and I know — if I were afraid, 
if my foot should slip, the lions would turn and be 
on me in a moment. When the act is over they 
sigh with relief. 

Not yet! Madonna mia — ^not yet! Teresita 
is so little and needs me still — and the money 
grows slowly, too slowly. How can I leave her? 
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HOHENLOHE. 

To-day is the festa of Santa Teresa — ^Teresita's 
name-day. When the troupe arrived in Hohenlohe 
this morning the whole town was in gala. The 
flags were flying, the streets were hung with fes- 
toons and banners, and the bells ringing from 
every tower. She laughed aloud when she saw 
them and her eyes sparkled. 
"For me ?^' she cried. "Gia?** 
"Ah, si, carissima, piccina mia — for you.'* 
But it is really the young king who is to be 
crowned in the cathedral, they tell us, and the 
people are rejoicing. The directeur has rented the 
big casino and we have worked hard all day, adjust- 
ing the ropes and machinery in their places, laying 
the tan bark, practising the animals. It is to be a ga- 
la performance to-night. An order has come for the 
royal loggia to be prepared, and they say the king 
and the queen are coming, after the state dinner 
at the palace and before the ball. They are coming 
just to see Della-Rocca go in with the lions. 

" Delia- Rocca!" The name is everywhere, all 
over the city, with the festoons, the flags, and the 
banners. 

"Prenez garde, ma petite!" the directeur says. 
*The lions are restless to-day from the noise and ex- 
plosions, the constant shouting and ringing of bells. 
They are treacherous and ugly. Prenez bien garde !" 
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La Barbare is to do some trick riding, too, a 
VHaute-Ecole. She is wonderful on horseback — 
the best rider a VHaute-Ecole in all France! The 
directeur is very proud of her, for she is his pupil. 

"Et tu ?'* he cries to Teresita. "Shall we buy a 
white pony and let you dance on its back, mignonne 
— a la Barbare?" 

"Non, non!" she says. "Moi — ^je veux jouer 
avec les lions, comme maman ! Tout a fait comme 
maman!" 

Then she throws her bare dimpled arms about 
my neck, opening her black eyes wide, raising her 
lashes. "N'est-ce pas ? Quoi ?** 

"Si, cherie." 

But my heart stands still at the thought. My 
sweet laughing baby in the cage with the lions! 
Madonna! Never! She is seven now, light on 
her feet as a sylph, and she dances and laughs 
the whole day long — always more and more beau- 
tiful. 

A few more years now — only a few more 
years ! 

Below the lions were roaring. The keepers had 
wheeled out the cages, awaiting the signal to push 
them into the great arena. 

"Vous etes prete, Della-Rocca ? '* 

"Mais oui! J'attends!'* ' 
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The young king and queen had just entered the 
box. The band was playing and the people were 
shouting. The lions were on now. 

"Vous etes prete.?** 

The directeur had his eye to the hole in the 
curtain. "Alors, they are mechants to-day! You 
will have trouble, petite. Take the pistol with 
you, je vous en prie!** 

"Non!'* 

I laughed and waved my hand. He is so careful, 
le bon directeur, like a father. 

" Eh, bien ! Je serai la, moi — en garde ! Allons ! ** 

I lifted my arms and sprang through the curtain. 

The casino was crowded; the glare was blinding. 
I could see nothing but the cage and the lions 
leaping. "Va! A bas! Couche-toi! Tiens!** 
They know my voice when I cry to them, and they 
cringe, fawning. When they hear the lash of the 
whip snapping they fall into line, snarling, growl- 
ing. 

"Quoi, Mustapha! £i, Sultan! Saute la! 
Debout!'* 

Those are the leaders. When I have mastered 
them, the others are as lambs. "Debout! — 
AUez!*' 

The house was motionless. I could feel the 
thrill creeping, stealing up through the tiers, through 
the royal box. 
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"Vat'en! Descends!" 

The queen was leaning over the rail with a tense, 
frightened look on her face. I laughed and bowed, 
snapping the whip, dancing through the lions. 

"Tiens! Veux-tu monter! Vite! Hop-la!'* 

The young king stood in the back of the box. 
He was white and his hands were trembling, 
his eyes were staring. The young king — Ah, 
Dio! 

The whip fell from my grasp and lay on the 
tan bark. The lions leaped and snarled all about 
me. 

"Guido!'' 

I stood like a stone, rigid, and my eyes closed. 

*'Della.Rocca! Della-Rocca ! " 

It was the directeur's voice, and he was shriek- 
ing at me through the bars. "Prenez garde! A 
bas. Sultan! Cairo!" 

A sudden pain shot through my shoulder. I 
felt a rip of claws through the flesh and I opened 
my eyes. Mustapha had lunged from the top of 
the pedestal, striking out with his paw. The 
blood ran from my bodice, staining the tinsel. 
He crouched just above me, snarling, menacing. 
The house was in uproar. 

" Della-Rocca ! Della-Rocca! Prenez garde!" 

Then I woke all at once and snatched up the 
whip. 
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"Va t'en! Va t'en!" 

I cried out and lashed at the lion fiercely, beating 
him back. The blood ran down. He cringed, 
yielded, went through his trick — fighting each 
step. 

My veins were on fire; my pulse throbbed, 
quickened. It was as a sudden delirium born of 
the pain. A hush came over the house. All about 
me the lions were leaping and prowling. I began 
to sing — I began to dance — ^gazing up at the royal 
loggia and swaying. 

The stain on my breast grew wider and wider. 






i 




F ^ ^ ^ X 



Tut-te gen - te fan- no og-gi fes-ta 

He was staring at me and his hands were 
clenched. 



/N 8 ^ 



tut - to 



ri-de e da per tut -to gio-ia 



His lips were moving. 




ma i - o, ma i - o ho un pe-so nel cu - or- e 
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The pain grew terrible ! I stretched out my arms, 
swaying — singing. 



P 



do-po la 



fes-ta 



There was no one there! No one— only he 
and I — he and I ! Our eyes were together. 




so ben' che ne mu - oi - a 



"Della-Rocca!'* 

The house rose. The handkerchiefs waved. 
They screamed, applauded, shouted my name. 

"Della-Rocca!" 

Then a mist came over my eyes and I stumbled 
to the bars. I laughed and waved my hand. 
Behind the curtain the directeur caught me. 

" Dieu ! You are dying ! Quelle chose terrible ! 
Qu*avez-vous faite ? Ah — ma pauvre petite!'* 

Then I fell back unconscious. 

When I opened my eyes they had bandaged the 
wound. I lay on the floor on a pile of blankets, 
and la Barbare was kneeling beside me in her gay 
riding habit. The tears ran down her face. 

" Mon Dieu ! Mon Dieu ! Are you better, cherie } '* 

"Si.*' 
Ah! Comme je vous aime! You were won- 
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derful dancing! The people went mad ! Eh bien, 
mon amie — que pensez-vous done ? — the king him- 
self is coming to greet you! He sent word by a 
lackey. As soon as the doctor was gone, he said 
he would come himself — ^the king! N'est-ce pas — il 
est brave, il a le coeur doux — ce grand jeune roi ?" 

"Quoi!'' 

I struggled to move, but she pressed me back. 

"Mais pourquoi done ? Is it not a great honor 
pour la Cirque Barbare ? . . . Lie still, mignonne ! 
You are white as the linen about your wound, and 
under your eyes are dark painted shadows. What 
a mercy it is only a flesh wound ! What a mercy ! 
But you suffer still — pauvre enfant!" 

All of a sudden she sprang to her feet, and I saw 
that she was curtsying low — and then the door 
shut behind her. My heart beat fast. Who was 
it? ... I could not move! I could not tell! 
Madonna I 

There he was on his knees beside me, his arms 
were around me! It was his face against mine — 
his heart beating! His voice — his touch! 

"Guido— Guido!'^ 

"My Bice! My bambina — my little one!" 

I pressed him away with my hands, sobbing, 
"Non! Non!" 

"I love you! I love you — ^you are mine!" 

"Non!" 

"Nothing can separate us again — ^nothing!" 
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He was shivering, trembling. His voice was 
hoarse; the gold of his epaulets gleamed in the light. 

"Bice! The instant you sprang before the cur- 
tain I knew you ! When I saw you there in the midst 
of the lions — God ! It was horrible ! When the 
beast lunged and tore you with his claws ! When you 
danced and sang — and the wound was bleeding!" 

He flung himself on the ground beside me and 
kissed the bandage that covered my breast. 

" My beloved ! My little flower ! Forgive me — 
forgive me!" 

Then my arms went out to him. My lips cried 
to him. He caught me. It was dark and I knew 
nothing more. 

In the early dawn before it was light, wrapped 
in a cloak with a hood over my head, I fled away 
from the circus, from Hohenlohe — ^Teresita clinging 
to my hand, half asleep and stumbling. The Barb- 
ares never knew. All I left was a blotted word: 

"Adieu! Je vous aime. Je dois vous quitter. 
Adieu!" 

Even the lions were silent in their cages. They 
raised their shaggy heads and gazed after me wonder- 
ingly; then dropped them again on their paws inert. 

"Adieu, mes amis — adieu, mes amis!" 

I fled madly, despairingly. The wound in my 
breast was like a thousand needles, pricking, 
burning. 
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"Ou est-ce que tu vas done, maman? Ou 
est-ce que tu vas ?" 

Teresita panted and dragged at my hand. 

"Ou est-ce que tu vas — maman ?" 

If I saw him again — if I heard him — if I felt the 
touch of his arms ! Dio ! My strength would leave 
me! He could do with me whatever he chose. 

"Ou est-ce que tu vas — maman ?" 

"Vite, bambina! Cours vite!" 



How the years have passed ! I am with another 
troupe now, and Teresita is just seventeen. She 
is like a fairy. The manager wants her to dance 
in the chorus, and I teach her the pas-seuls. When 
she dances she is bellissima; and every day she 
invents new steps, new motions. 

We are going to America. The director of the 
Olympia Circus has offered a large sum of money if 
we will come with the lions. The whole troupe is 
engaged for three seasons running. It is better 
to go. In a few months now 

It is not necessary to pray to the Madonna any 
more, because I know that whenever I will . . . and 
yet if it should happen before — and it may any day, 
any moment — she is very young, Jike a child still! 
She may choose to follow the circus like her mother; 
but if not — ^if she is left alone and helpless, and she 
is frightened — then she can go to him. There is 
money enough, she will not be a beggar. But he 
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can love and protect her, as he would have done 
me. He will think at first it is Bice come back. 
She looks just as I did the day at the fountain. 
Her cheeks are red and her eyes are black. She 
dreams as she dances, and laughs always. 

" America ! '* she says. " Ha ! Ca doit etre beau 
— tu sais!** Then she falls back into the Italian 
which we speak most together, throwing her head 
back, her face eager: 

"Vuole — SI.? lo ne son' tanto felice!" 

Gia! It is better to go. 

To-night is the opening. I make my debut in 
America. "Della-Rocca and her twelve lions ! " 
The placards are out all over the city. 

Della-Rocca. Della-Rocca. Della-Rocca. 
the beautiful italian lion-tamer 

IN HER 

Blood-curdling, Awe-inspiring, 

Death-defying 

act of placing her head in the mouth of 

Pasha 

the largest and fiercest lion 

ever known in captivity 



The Americans like me! The Olympia was 
crowded, and the people stamped and shouted 
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themselves hoarse. Monsieur le directeur is delight- 
ed. Every seat sold, and standees five rows deep. 

"Brava, Della-Rocca!'' 

He is not nervous as the Barbares. 

"You have the lions in hand/* he says. "You 
can take care of yourself. I would take a bet on 
you every time." 

When I asked him what it was "taking the bet," 
he laughed. But Teresita knows. She picks up 
English as a bird pecks crumbs, all in a flash. 

"Ze bet," she says. "Maman, it is as ze horse- 
races — ^vedi i You are ze horse zat wins toujours!" 

Zat wins toujours! . . . Non! A day will 
come when I shall not win, when — Dio mio, the 
years are so long! 

Pasha has been very strange to-day, poor brute. 
They think the madness is coming on ! He leaped 
at me in the cage this morning and refused his 
trick. The manager begs me not to take him on, 
but it is New Year's Eve. There will be a great 
crowd, and they come for Pasha. 

" Je vous prie, Della-Rocca ! " he says. " Je vous 
prie !" just as the Barbares. He begins to be nervous. 

Why should I be afraid ? It is too soon yet — 
not until Teresita is old enough. He has a good 
heart, the manager. I laugh at him, but he does 
not know why. £ ancora festa! 

"Dopo, dopo — so ben' " 
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I 



A COAL flared up suddenly, and then fell a 
heap of glowing embers on the hearth. 
Somewhere off in the distance a clock began to 
strike. The wind had died down, and the snow 
lay like a white mantle enveloping the streets and 
the houses. It was still in the room. 

DeForrest turned the last leaf of the diary; then 
he raised his head slowly and gazed into the coals. 
Something touched his shoulder and quivered 
there for an instant, as the wing of a bird that is 
flying to shelter; but even as he held his breath it 
was gone. There was only the sound of the ashes 
falling. 

After a while he looked at the girl. She had 
sunk back on the stool and her face was buried in 
her hands. Her short dark curls fell about her 
neck and her brow, screening her as with a veil. 
The crimson of her bodice rose and fell, fluttering, 
as the curve of a boat's prow tossed by the waves. 
DeForrest leaned toward her. He had closed the 
book. 

" Teresita — ^Teresita ! " 
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She lifted her face. It was white, and her eyes 
were clouded with tears, her mouth trembled. She 
tried to speak, but only a breath came. 

"Si." 

Gradually their gaze met, and she struggled with 
herself. He seemed to be talking to her, but he 
said nothing. 

The clock struck again. 

It was as the breaking of a spell, suddenly, 
sharply. DeForrest roused, sitting up in his chair; 
the girl shrank back half startled, listening. 

"Ah, Dio!" she exclaimed. "Senti! It is ze 
midnight passata! I go! So long togezzer we 
were in Italia wiz ze mia — madre. Gia, you have 
ze pain in ze heart, Signore — like me! You have 
ze tears in ze eyes! You suffer — like me!" 

She drew in her breath with a little sob. "Ad- 
dio!" Then she stood up suddenly, drawing the 
cloak about her form, the hood over her curls. 

"Wait a moment!" said DeForrest. "Just a 
moment — ^wait! You can't go back to the circus, 
child. Wait — a moment!" 

"Pourquoi?" 
Let me take you to my sister's to-night, and to- 



morrow — 

ii"n • p>> 



Pourquoi .? 

Her eyes were wide open and her lips were 
parted. The hair fell in little rings and curls 
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under the hood, tangled and dark. She gazed at 
him. DeForrest touched the diary with his hand. 

"Your mother wanted you to go back to your 
father. It is plain here what her wishes were in 
case anything — happened. We must arrange in 
some way to let him know — to send you to him.*' 

"Non!" said Teresita. "Non, I not go! 
Jamais!" 

" It was your mother's own wish. You read it, 
child.'' 

DeForrest sprang to his feet and leaned one arm 
on the mantel above the fireplace. The softness 
was still in his face, in the lines of his mouth. 
"You cannot stay in the circus now when your 
father is — ^when you are the child of — " He hesi- 
tated. 

Teresita drew herself up, making a rapid, proud 
little gesture with her hands. Her eyes flashed. 

"I tell you non! Ze mia madre, she stay in ze 
circus — she train ze lions! Vedi! How she 
suffer ze cold, ze hunger — everyzing! She not go 
back! Non!" 

" But you, Teresita, you are his child. That is 
different." 

"Non! For me it is ze same. Zat man — he 
leave mia madre ! He say : * Contadina — pouf ! 
She will stay in ze villa tranquilla ! She not know 
ze differenza ! Moi,jesuisze prince!' . . . Alors, 
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he marry ze princess wiz ze right hand, ze contadina 
wiz ze left! Qu*est-ce que c'est que 9a — ^hein? 
A prince, he have ze heart so immense he love zem 
both ? Dio ! Ze left hand a leetle more parce-que 
ze left hand disparita ? Bah!" 

The girl seemed to grow taller. Her black eyes 
sparkled. She threw back her head with a motion 
of contempt. 

"Zat man — ^zat prince — pourquoi he not search 
for ze mia madre ? Pourquoi he not search, search 
all over ze world until he find her ? Pourquoi — ^je 
vous dis ?'* Her voice came in little gusts and she 
panted. "Ah! Ze poverina — ^ze poverina!'* 

"Hush, Teresita, hush! You don't understand. 
The prince was to blame at first, but that sort of a 
marriage is possible. He did the best he could. 
You forget, child, how the old man looked for her 
all over Italy. How " 

" Peut-etre you not comprenez bene ze Italiano, 
Signore! You not read what ze madre say to zat 
old man in ze Duomo di Milano! — * Jamais, ja- 
mais ! ' — ^Zat is what she say. And if she die, and 
Teresita die — ^non plus! Mai!'* 

DeForrest opened the diary again to the last 
page and began to read aloud in a low voice : 

" And yet if it should happen before — and it may 
any day, any moment — ^if she is left alone and help- 
less, and she is frightened " 
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The girl threw up her hand. "Est-ce que j*ai 
peur, moi? Have I ze frightened look? You 
regard me as ze bebe, Signore?" 

DeForrest went on reading. 

"Then she can go to him, and he will love and 
protect her as he would have done me.'* 

"Ebbene?'' 

"Well?" 

"Non! I not go! You have left out ze chose 
in between— vedi!'' 

She came a step nearer and DeForrest leaned 
forward, holding the book so that she could see. 
Her cheeks were flushed, her eyes deflant. 

" Where ? What have I left out ? " 

"Qui!" She searched with her finger on the 
page. "Ecco!" 

"Where ?" he said again. 

The rings of her hair brushed his cheek as he 
stooped, and he caught his breath suddenly. 

"Eccola!" She put her finger on the place, 
and he read it aloud slowly: "She may choose to 
follow the circus like her mother, but if not " 

"Vedi— vedi?" 

"Teresita!" 

The surgeon took the diary away from her 
angrily and laid it on the table. The battle had 
begun all over again between them. Now, more 
than ever he was determined, for the sake of the 
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mother as well as the child, if human power could 
prevent it — they would not part now until she had 
yielded! The scene in the Olympia came before 
his vision: the woman and the lion as they faced 
one another — the cry of the house as , it rang in 
his ears — ^the great yellow beast clawing the tinsel ! 
... A shudder went over hijtn; his jaw set. He 
turned to Teresita and laid his hand on her 
shoulder. 

She was so little, so slim, such a child. She 
looked up at him with her black eyes dreamily, as 
if she too had been following a vision. Her mouth 
was still quivering, and the tears lay undried on 
her lashes, her cheeks. His voice was full of 
emotion. 

"You cannot — ^Teresita! You must not! You 
have no idea what the life is — the terrible danger 
you run every day, every hour! Do you want to 
die torn to pieces by the lions ?" 

"Non — non! I shall not die!" 

"Sooner or later it is bound to come. With 
your mother it was different. She longed for 
death. Her life was a tragedy, and she had 
nothing to live for excepting her child. You, 
Teresita — ^you! . . . *My sweet, laughing baby in 
the cage with the lions!' . . . The very thought 
was anguish to her — don't you remember ? Don't 
you remember — ^Teresita?" 
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The girl's head drooped and her black eyes 
filled again. DeForrest went on, his tone vibrat- 
ing, his hand still on her shoulder, tense, persua- 
sive. 

" You are young, nothing but a child. What do 
you know of the world ? You haven't begun to 
live yet! Do you want to die before you have 
lived?" 

He waited for a moment, but her head was 
turned from him, and all he could see was the 
peak of her hood, the curve of her throat. He 
fought with himself with all his strength not to 
take her in his arms. 

**Come with me to my sister's — stay with her 
there to-night. Then I will communicate with 
the — with your father." 

"Non— non!" 

The sound came muffled as if she were weeping. 

"Yes, dear — ^yes!" 

The word escaped him and he stopped suddenly, 
startled. The room was very still. Off in the 
distance the clock began to strike again and he 
counted the strokes. There were three. A quar- 
ter to one! He passed his hand over his face. 
The battle must be short now. He drew her 
gently. 

"Come with me," he said. "My sister went to 
the opera to-night, I know, so she will still be up. 
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I will explain things to her and notify them at the 
Olympia. Teresita '* 

"Non!" She gave a little cry and shook his 
hand from her shoulder. "What for ze mia 
madre, she not go back ? You zink ze contadina, 
she not proud — superba? She will be as ze 
playzing? What for she not go back ?" 

"Come now, we will talk that over to-morrow/' 

"You zink ze Teresita, she less proud zan ze 
madre — quoi ?*' The girl sprang away from him 
and drew the cloak still closer about her. 

DeForrest put out his hand gently. "Very well, 
just as you like ! Anything, if you will only not 
go back to the circus. Promise me you won't go 
back to the circus." 

His eyes searched hers. He was putting all his 
will into his voice, his magnetism into his gesture. 
The words were like a caress. "Q)me!" 

For an instant the girl wavered. 

"Come!'' 

He touched her hand and drew the little fingers 
within his own. "A few minutes, just around the 
corner, and we are there." 

"Etpuis?" 

DeForrest hesitated. "We will think of some- 
thing else. We will talk it all over to-morrow. 
If you insist on not going to your father, well, I — 
I could adopt you, perhaps. I could look after 
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you. You know I live alone — I have no one. 
Since your mother gave me charge of the papers I 
have felt as your — as your guardian, Teresita. 
You would be to me just as — as my own child.*' 

Again the surgeon passed his hand over his face. 
The fingers in his were trembling. 

"Non! I cannot!'* she murmured, turning her 
head. 

"What V He came nearer. 

"I — I cannot! What for you will have me do 
ze zing zat I cannot ?" 

" Why, child ? Why, little one ? " 

"Ze manager, he would be furioso — arrabiato! 
I have made ze promessa — ^vedi ? He have ze red 
lights, tutti, all finito! Ze practice I make all ze 
mornings — ^ze lions ! Dio ! Que faire ? E neces- 
sano. 

"Have you signed a contract?" 

"Gia!" 

"Never mind. Even if you have signed a con- 
tract — I will buy it off. I will offer the manager 
more than the loss, anything he asks. Dear 
child, the money is nothing." 

Teresita glanced up at him from under her 
lashes, a fleeting look as of a wild thing about to be 
captured. She gave a sigh. "Pourquoi you so 
determinato, Signore ? You will be as ze big wind 
forte — et moi as ze leetle fezzer — to go up, to go 
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down, to go all in a whirl — ^just as ze wind he 
like!" 

"Come," said DeForrest. There was a relieved 
note in his voice. She was yielding. Her fingers 
were as wax in his hand. The battle was over. 

"You like ze leetle fezzers — Signore ?" 

He laughed. 

"Ah! Ze tiranni, zey like sempre ze gente 
moUe 1 " She glanced up at him again and a smile 
flashed over her face. "Ditemi!" she said. 
"Ditemi." 

DeForrest looked worried. The time was pass- 
ing. He dared not urge her too fast, to frighten 
her. It was like luring a bird. A sudden move- 
ment, a careless gesture, and it would be off — 
away! "Yes ?" he said. His grasp tightened im- 
perceptibly. They were nearing the door. A few 
minutes more and she would be at his sister's; the 
first step taken, the first danger removed. Once 
away from the influence of the circus life, and he 
would feel more hopeful. "Yes?" 

Teresita stood still, looking down at her fingers 
imprisoned. 

"Ditemi — if you had been ze prince, vous — 
est-ce que — if you had loved ze mia madre — " 
She stammered. 

"Would I have left her, you mean ?" 

"Gia!" She gazed at him eagerly. 
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" I don't know. If it had been my duty — per- 
haps." 

Her face fell. 

"A prince has his duty to his people." 

"Ah, non non!" she cried. "Je ne le crois 
pas — ^zat you would have left her! Non! . . . 
Ditemi! If you had been ze prince and you have 
love ze mia madre, and she is disparita cosi — and 
you have all ze worid, and she have nuzzing — 
nuzzing — and she suffer — ah!" She drew a long 
breath and came nearer, gazing at him, her lips 
quivering. "You would search — quoi? You 
would search^ — search always for zat one you love 
until you find her? Ditemi!" 

DeForrest frowned. Her personality, the near- 
ness of her worked on him strangely. The up- 
turned face, the questioning eyes, the red lips 
parted, the curls of her hair escaping, the soft 
fingers relaxed, the folds of the dark cloak brushing 
his sleeve. He felt his self-control deserting him, 
his will weakening, his mastery — ^was it his mas- 
tery or hers ? His whole frame stiffened and he 
set his teeth. 

"Come!" he said roughly. "Do you expect me 
to stand here all night answering questions i If a 
woman left me, she could go. Fd never follow her ! " 

" Jamais ? Not if— not " 

The surgeon made a desperate gesture. He 
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dropped the Rngers and turned away his head. 
"Tve never loved any one like that," he said. "I 
can't imagine it. There isn't any such thing! 
Come, I tell you — come!" 

The movement was too sudden. The voice was 
too abrupt. There was a quick breath like a cry; 
a sound as of wings fluttering, a rush of feet, the 
whirl of a cloak — ^then the dog gave a leap. 

In another second he was alone. 

" Teresita ! Teresita ! " 

The front door slammed. 

For a moment DeForrest stood motionless, para- 
lyzed. Then he dashed into the hall, sprang out 
on the stoop, bareheaded. 

"Teresita!" 

The snow fell like a thick white curtain, shroud- 
ing the darkness of the streets, covering the black- 
ness. It whirled and floated. Riling the air, blind- 
ing the sight. The steps were a drift piled high, 
and down them a track as of a wild thing fleeing, 
a tiny imprint stamped into the whiteness; beside 
it a break where the dog had plunged. 

"Teresita!" 

He strained his eyes through the curtain. He 
stared at the footsteps. 

"Teresita!" 

Shivering, dazed, he stretched out his arms into 
the snow and the night. 
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THE day as it passed seemed interminable, like 
a road that is steep, ill-paved, endless, with- 
out rest or shelter. At the hospital, operation had 
followed operation; the clinique was crowded. 
Scarcely had the last patient in the line been 
dismissed when another call came, an urgent 
summons from over the telephone. 

" Hello ! Is that you. Doctor ? Yes ! An emer- 
gency case — mastoiditis ! Can you come at once ? " 

"AH right," said DeForrest. 

He hung up the receiver again wearily, shoved 
his broad shoulders into his coat, and hurried back 
to the hospital. Ahead of him was a dangerous 
piece of surgery, needing all his skill, his nerve, his 
resource. The disease was far advanced. There 
was barely a fighting chance left now. The result 
lay in his hands. 

At the touch of the instruments, the scent of the 
ether, the surgeon threw off his weariness as he 
did his astrakhan. His eyes brightened, grew 
hard, metallic. To his imagination the operating 
theatre was as a salle d'escrime; life and death 
were the fencers. They lunged, fought with the 
foils, parried. 

As he leaned over the table, DeForrest was like 
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a person out of himself, inspired. His pallor grew 
strange, almost transparent, revealing the spirit. 
The whole force of his being was concentrated on 
the struggle before him. His gaze was fixed, his 
hands wrestled. No other thought or feeling 
existed except for that outstretched form uncon- 
scious. The theatre itself, the watching students, 
the attending doctors clustered around him, were 
as wraiths, invisible. 

At last the surgeon drew a long breath. He laid 
down the knife; the assistants sprang forward with 
the sponges, the dressings. He had won. It was 
over. 

When DeForrest stepped into his automobile a 
few minutes later, he fell back on the seat like a man 
exhausted. Even on his iron physique the effect 
of such strain was beginning to tell. He pulled 
his hat down over his eyes and sat motionless. 
If he lifted it, if he opened his eyes, he would 
see the placards. They were everywhere, all ovei: 
the city, on every fence, every vacant wall. 

TERESITA, THE GIRL LION-TAMER 

daughter of the famous della-rocca 

In Her Great and Astounding Feat 

A low groan burst from the surgeon's lips, but it 
was drowned in the lurching of the car, the roar 
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of the traffic. In his own profession, his own 
field, he had conquered. The rules of the game 
were his own language, he knew them by heart; 
they were there on his finger-tips. His life was as 
a chess-board, with disease as an opponent. He 
could tell the opposite moves in advance, and was 
prepared to block, to counter-play, to check, to 
mate — but here he was helpless. 

The very nature of the humming-bird was a 
puzzle to him, his own interest an enigma. It was 
never still, it fluttered always, darting about hither 
and thither. If he could catch it in his hands 
once, hold it, get it bound and under his micro- 
scope; examine every motion, every beat of the 
heart at his leisure! He started suddenly. Words 
seemed to ring in his ears, his memory. Where 
had he heard them ? 

" Only I warn you, I warn you, sir ! If you suc- 
ceed — remember this: Catch the humming-bird, 
stop its wings from fluttering, put it under the glass 
of your microscope, vivisect it — do all this if you 
can — but the humming-bird will die. You will 
kill it more surely than a cage full of lions." 

DeForrest laughed out harshly; but the laugh 
like the groan was smothered, engulfed by the 
noises about him. Little chance he had of success 
surely. Already he had lost ! The bird was in his 
hand, in his grasp, and had flown. He flung him- 
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self back in the seat again and pulled the hat still 
lower over his eyes, hiding his face. The auto- 
mobile lurched, vibrated, swung around a corner. 

From the brown-stone stoop on Madison Avenue 
the drifts had been cleared, every trace of the snow 
had vanished; but the storm steps were rimmed 
with a layer of ice, shining and slippery. As the 
surgeon went up them, he moved slowly, heavily, 
and his shoulders were bowed like a man who is 
feeble. The pallor had increased in his face. He 
kept looking, searching — but the bird tracks were 
gone. 

At the door the butler met him. "Dinner is 
served, sir! We kept it back for over an hour, 
but the roast will be spoiling!'* 

" All right ! '' said DeForrest. " Past eight — is it .? 
rU be in directly. It's been an awful day, Parks! 
I'm dead tired! I'm dead — ^tired!" 

He repeated the words to himself in a monotone 
as he slipped on his house coat. It explained a 
good deal. Such a day as that was enough to 
kill a strong man, and the night before he had 
scarcely slept. Always before him — He hurried 
into the dining-room and flung himself down in his 
chair before his solitary table. 

The appointments were perfect, the white cloth 
dazzling with cut glass and silver. His well- 
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trained servant stood expressionless behind his 
chair, an automaton watching his every movement. 
On the wall hung the portraits of his Puritan 
ancestors. Their blood was the oldest in New 
England, the bluest. What part or parcel could 
such as they have with the circus, a lion-tamer, a — 
dancer! The thin lines of their mouths seemed to 
curl in derision. Their painted eyes mocked him, 
stared in contempt. 

DeForrest moved uneasily in his chair, pushing 
away the soup. He stared across the table, blink- 
ing. On the opposite side was the face of Teresita ! 
It rose up suddenly behind the cut glass and the 
silver, smiling and vivid. 

The butler took away his plate and brought in 
the roast, poured out his wine; moving silently, 
like a machine well oiled. DeForrest caught up 
the glass, started. Reflected in the claret were 
the eyes of Teresita; they sparkled, flashed! He 
gave an exclamation, half suppressed, and drained 
the glass at a gulp. 

"Fm dead tired!" he said again. "Fm too 
tired to eat. Parks. Bring me my coffee in the 
study — a large cup, black and strong!'' He stag- 
gered up from the chair. 

The butler stared after him in astonishment. 
DeForrest's face was white and drawn, the per- 
spiration stood out on his brow in great droos; 
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there were deep lines about his mouth, under his 
eyes. He looked ill. 

"Will you have my arm, sir?" 

"No! Nonsense! I don't know what's the 
matter with me to-night. That last operation was 
too much. I feel exhausted! Everything goes 
round ! There — '' He threw himself heavily into 
the easy-chair before the fire, closing his eyes. 
"That's all — Parks! Just the coffee." 

"Will you have the footstool, sir ?" 

"What the deuce! No!" 
Shan't I telephone for Doctor LeFevre, sir?" 
The devil take you. Parks! What do I want 
of Doctor LeFevre ? I'm tired out, I tell you ! 
Hurry up that coffee." 

" He'd be around in a minute, sir. You do look 
clean beat out to-night, not like yourself at all, sir!" 

" Be off— be off ! Let me alone ! " 

The butler hesitated for a moment uneasily, 
gazing at his master; then he shook his head. In 
all the ten years of his service he had never seen 
him like that before. Many a time he had come 
back exhausted just as to-night — ^but not like that. 
He opened his mouth again as if to remonstrate; 
then slipped out quietly, noiselessly, and brought 
in the coffee. 

"Here, sir! It is strong and very hot. Here — 
sir! Here is your coffee!" He bent over his 
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master, setting the tray with the service on the 
table beside him, arranging the cup. " Your coffee 
is ready, sir. Here it is!'* 

DeForrest raised his head suddenly, bewildered, 
starting up as if he had been roused from a night- 
mare. His eyes were bloodshot. 

" Oh — ^yes ! Is that you, Parks ? The coffee ? 
Yes — much obliged!" 

He poured it out, drinking mechanically. The 
man lingered. 

"That is all I want. You needn't wait up for 
me. I dare say I shall be late to-night — I have 
work to do.** He poured out another cup of the 
coffee. 

Parks hesitated, shook his head again, and then 
left the room softly, closing the door. As soon as 
he was gone, DeForrest pushed the cup to one side 
and sank back listlessly into his chair. 

"An obsession," he muttered. "Am I going 
mad ? She seems to be there on the footstool before 
me, her form in the cloak, the hood over her curls, 
her eyes dark — dilated! She is bending toward 
me! — Teresita!" He made a movement with his 
hands as if to grasp something, and then stopped 
and glanced around the room. 

" Yes," he said, " I must be mad ! It begins that 
way. An alienist was telling me only last week — 
my God!" He sprang to his feet, brushing his 
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hand over his eyes, clenching his teeth. "Work! 
Work! That is the only thing. To divert the 
mind — recover the normal tone!" DeForrest 
drained the rest of the coffee; then he went over 
to his desk and took up the pen. 

"After the primary trephine openings the bone 
should be cut from within outward.** He wrote 
on hastily without turning his head. — "Thus the 
use of the chain-saw, as suggested by Toison '* 

Suddenly the voice of Teresita seemed to rise 
from the page, vibrant and sweet, mischievous, 
wafted toward him. He snatched up the sheet, 
crumpling it in his fist, dashing it to the floor. The 
pen fell from his hand, spattering ink. It was 
getting unbearable! The single possessing thought 
in his mind was a torture — as a drop of water 
falling, falling. 

To-night was her debut — her debut with the 
lions! In a few minutes more she would be in the 
cage dancing — alone with the lions! DeForrest 
staggered up, gave a strange look about him, hesi- 
tated — ^then he flung himself down at the desk with 
a groan. His head dropped on his arms. 

For a long while it was still in the room. 

Suddenly from the silence of the street outside 
there came a cry. 

The surgeon lifted his face. It was haggard; 
the lines of his thought were traced in deep furrows. 
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A cry! What was that? Was it some sound In 
his inner consciousness, an appeal for his help ? 
Was she maimed by the lions already, torn, killed 
even as her mother ? Had she called to him — her 
spirit to his as she lay — dying ? He snatched out 
his watch. Ten o'clock! The time for her act! 
He groaned, listened. . . . No, it was a street cry, 
a pedler I Or was it an extra ? . . . He listened 
again. 

The sweat poured out on his forehead and he 
caught the back of the chair, reeling. "Whatever 
happens," he murmured, "I must go to her! I 
must be there! If she should need me and I 
shouldn't be there — and some one — else — " He 
gave another uncertain glance about the room, 
down at the footstool. The street was silent. 

Presently, far off in the distance the cry was 
repeated. 

"Fm coming, dear! Fm coming! Wait for 
me! Wait for— me!'' DeForrest threw off his 
house coat and caught up the other by the sleeves, 
his hat, his bag. The astrakhan hung forgotten in 
the hall. He dashed past it, slamming the door, 
running down the steps, through the streets, like a 
madman. 

A car passed him. Without stopping to signal 
he leaped on the platform. How it crawled! At 
every corner it stopped. A few blocks above the 
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Olympia there was a block. DeForrest sprang off 
the car and began to run again. The wind was 
cold like an icy douche blowing against him, cool- 
ing his brain. 

At the door of the circus he stopped suddenly 
and came to his senses. Everything was quiet. 
Inside the lobby a few men stood about as usual, 
smoking and chatting. Above them the red lights 
flickered; behind them the performance was going 
on. If anything had happened they would not be 
standing there! It would be known! Surely it 
would be known ! He strolled around to the stage 
entrance. Yes, he was a madman, a fool. Nothing 
had happened. 

Doty was there behind the glass window. He 
was reading a newspaper, lolling back on his stool, 
with a wad of tobacco between his teeth. De- 
Forrest controlled himself with a violent effort and 
deliberately, slowly, he walked past the entrance. 
His face was set like a mask, frozen; his jaw was 
rigid as if carved out of stone. 

He felt a little light-headed still, as one just com- 
ing out of delirium, fearful of himself. What had 
he said — ^what had he done? Had he been ob- 
served ? The secret of his heart — ^was it still 
unbared ? He walked fast, faster, in the opposite 
direction, away from the Olympia, lifting his face 
to the wind, his breast to the cold, shivering. The 
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act must be over now. Of course — how absurd ! 
It must be over! 

The torture of uncertainty was dogging his foot- 
steps, paralyzing his every motion, dragging him 
back. He must know; he must be sure. The 
surgeon's steps faltered. Either she was alive and 
safe, or she was wounded, needing him ! . . . With 
a smothered exclamation he turned on his heel, 
hesitated — then began to run again. 

"Oh, you here. Doctor.? Good-evening, good- 
evening!" Doty looked up from his newspaper, 
rolling another wad of tobacco. 

"Is the performance over ?" 

"Oh, no! Not yet! The lions ought to be on 
about now. If you want to see Teresita shell be 
out presently." 

"Yes, I thought — I wanted " 

" Well, sir, the dressing rooms are up to the left. 
She'll be out directly. Sure!" 

DeForrest rushed past him up the staircase, 
stumbling. His heart stood still. From the arena, 
behind the curtain, came the roars of the lions, 
blood-curdling, unmistakable, louder, Rercer, the 
nearer he approached. He staggered back against 
the wall, white and faint, clutching the rail. 

All of a sudden the curtain parted. A little 
figure, glittering with tinsel, sprang through it 
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laughing; a fleeting vision out of the glare, waving 
her hand, dancing toward him. 

DeForrest stretched out his arms with a cry. 

As the curtain fell, there came the sound of 
shouting, applauding, mingling, interwoven with 
the snarls of the lions. 

" Teresita ! Brava — ^Teresita ! Ah-h ! " 

The girl stood poised for an instant, gazing, as a 
startled bird about to take wing. 

" Brava-a-a ! Teresita-a-a ! " 

Then she darted forward. 

In another moment, before either of them had 
realized what had happened, he had caught her to 
his breast. They were clinging together. The 
lights began to go out one by one. 

" Ah-h — ^Teresita ! Brava-a-a ! " 

Behind the curtain the applause grew muffled, 
gradually ceasing. The roars of the lions died 
away in faint echoes. 
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"'VT^OU know I would do anything to please 

X you, Jacob; but really — '* Miss Amelia De- 
Forrest hesitated. She was a thin, tall woman, with 
smooth gray hair tightly drawn back, and a net- 
work of lines all over her face like the skin of an 
apple that is dried and withered. Her brows 
wrinkled even as she spoke, and the perpendicular 
line between her eyes was as a furrow. 

" If you would only take her for a week — a few 
days even, Amelia, why then ** 

" What a ridiculous, soft-hearted fellow you are, 
Jacob ! You are always befriending the most im- 
possible people! . . . Now, now! Let me finish! 
... It makes me nervous that way you have of 
snapping the words right out of one's mouth! I 
say the whole thing is simply absurd!" Miss 
Amelia leaned back and began to rock slowly, 
looking over at her brother as she knitted. 

DeForrest was pacing up and down the length 
of the drawing-room, his hands clasped behind 
him, his eyes on the ground. The tall, erect figure, 
and the furrow between the brows, was the only 
family likeness visible. 
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Do sit down, Jacob !*' 

You don't understand, Amelia. This is an 
entirely different matter. Perhaps — er — ^when you 
know the reason!'* 

"Oh! ... A most deserving person, of course, 
Jacob! Of course! Don't go into particulars, I 
beg. The last case, if I remember rightly " 

"My poor old Syrian ?" 

"Yes, your poor old Syrian woman! She was 
here two days and went off with six of my silver 
spoons.'' 

You can't be sure about the spoons, Amelia!" 
Not sure! What? Why, of course she took 
them! Who else could have done it, I'd like to 
know ? They were here at night when I counted 
them, and the next morning they were gone. 
They didn't walk off by themselves, I suppose!" 
Miss Amelia began to tap her chin with her knitting 
needle impatiently. 

"Nonsense, Amelia! She was just out of the 
hospital, poor soul! It was only while her son 
was away and she had no one to look after her. 
I thought you could interest some of the church 
women in her embroidery." 

"Didn't I do it, Jacob ? You actually speak as 
if I had neglected her! Mrs. Van Horn even went 
so far as to order a centre-piece when " 

"Of course her disappearance was odd, but ^" 
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"Oh, not at all! It explains the spoons/* 

DeForrest continued his walk; his head sank 
a little lower. "Amelia, I might as well tell 
you ** 

" My dear boy ! As if I didn't know all you have 
to say by heart!'* 

" But — ^just listen to me a moment!'* 

Miss Amelia crossed her needles. " Don't you 
find the room overheated, Jacob ? There seems 
to be a thaw to-day. That is the trouble with this 
New York climate, never two days alike! So 
different from Boston! . . . Can't you stay to 
dinner to-night?" 

"No — no! I have an engagement." DeFor- 
rest stopped suddenly in front of his sister and a 
look of resolution came over his face. " Just listen 
to me a moment, Amelia. I have something to 
tell you." 

" Now, Jacob — don't ! If it's about that 

woman " 

I didn't say anything about a woman, did I ?" 
A boy — is it? Don't tell me it is a boy! Of 
all the horrors! Do you think I have forgotten 
that organ-grinder ?" 

He wasn't an organ-grinder, Amelia!" 
Well, he played something or other, and he 
was a street ragamuffin ! You can't deny that, 
Jacob." 
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"Nothing of the sort, Amelia! The poor little 
chap played the violin at one of the East-side 
theatres. I only wanted you to keep him until his 
arm was in shape to go back. I should have kept 
him myself, only he had just lost his mother, you 
remember — and it was lonely for him with only 
Parks and the cook. I thought you " 

"Well! Didn't I try to be a mother to him? 
The whole place had to be aired for a week! . . . 
Don't talk to me about any more boys.'* 

"Who said anything about a boy ?'' 

"Jacob! . • . You are really very peculiar to- 
day! You can't expect me to fill my house with 
extraordinary people as you do. I'm not running 
a sanitarium!" Miss Amelia began to count her 
stitches. "One, two, three, four, five — or was it 
six ? . . . No ! This is really a little too much. 
Take him yourself." 

A worried look came into DeForrest's face. He 
shook his head. " I can't, Amelia — in any other 
case I would. You don't understand! It's a — a 
girl." 

"Oh! . . . A girl! Just out of the hospital too, 
of course ?" 

"Not at all." 

" I suppose you have taken off an arm or a leg 
or something." 

"No indeed, Amelia!" 
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"And you want me to condole with heron the 
loss of her members, and supply the place of all 
her missing relatives, whichever they may be — and 
expose the silver again, to say nothing of the 
atmosphere " 

DeForrest swung around the centre table and 
came to a stop again in front of his sister. He was 
flushed. "If you could once see Teresita,'* he 
exclaimed. " Just let me bring her to you, Amelia. 
I want you to see her first before I — before *' 

"Is she respectable?** 

"Yes, Amelia! Yes!" 
Clean?'* 
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Of course ! What are you dreaming of ? She's 
not like that Syrian woman!'* 

Nor like the organ-grinder?** 

No. I tell you she is beautiful, fascinating! 
When you once have seen her!** 

Miss Amelia gave her brother a curious scruti- 
nizing look. "The room is certainly overheated, 
Jacob; you are quite red and hot. Just go and 
shut off the register, will you ? . . . What is the 
young woman's walk in life ?'* 

DeForrest closed the register. Then he began 
pacing the room again a little faster than before. 
He seemed nervous. "Her walk in life! What 
the deuce! What do you want to know that for, 
Amelia?" 
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" Because of the spoons. I can't afford to lose 
all my silver, you know, even to please you. Yes, 
what did she do for a living before you took off her 
arm, or was it her " 

"My dear sister, Teresita has had no operation.** 

"Well — the clinique then. She must have had 
something the matter with her!** 

"She has never been near the clinique!'* 

DeForrest muttered something between his 
teeth and his sister gave him another sharp glance, 
clicking her needles. 

"Why — Jacob DeForrest! Where did you pick 
her up then ? Don't tell me she's a — '• — ** 

"I attended the mother," said DeForrest 
quickly. 

"Oh! . . • What an odd fellow you are, Jacob! 
You never take any interest in women except pro- 
fessionally — and you never will go into society. 
When you said she was beautiful — it*s absurd, of 
course — but I thought you might be in love with 
some one!** 

The surgeon went over to the window and stood 
looking down into the street below. "Shall I tell 
her?" He was debating with himself. "Shall 
I break it to her now, once for all, and have it 
over?" 

His sister*s voice persisted, running on in a con- 
tinuous stream, like the flow of water with the 
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faucet turned full. *'You know, Jacob, for a 
moment, the idea of your falling in love — I really 
have to laugh ! • . . You Ve never cared for any 
one in that way — have you ? Fve always been so 
worried for fear you would — doctors are forever — 
it always seemed to me so common! When you 
said at first she wasn't a patient, I thought . . . 
If you should ever want to marry a nurse, Jacob, 
rd never forgive you — ^never! Dear me! The 
mere idea gave me such a shock!" 

DeForrest gazed down at the people passing. 
"If she feels that way about a nurse," he muttered 
to himself, "what will she say to the circus, to a — 
No, if I tell her now, she will never receive Teresita 
in the world. Let her see her first, fall under her 
spell — be won gradually, naturally — ^without preju- 
dice at the start. No one could possibly be in the 
neighborhood of Teresita long without " 

He turned away from the window suddenly and 
commenced his walk again. 

"You do act so queerly, Jacob! Are you sure 
you are well?" 

"Perfectly well! Perfectly! A little tired — I 
am so frightfully busy these days!" 

"Are you, indeed! Well — Fve never known 
you to waste an hour in the morning with me 
before. I should feel flattered if it weren't for the 



reason." 
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"The— reason!" 

" You seem to take this young woman rather to 
heart, Jacob. I don't understand it since you're 
not in love. Really — how such a thought ever 
came into my mind ! . . . And there's nothing the 
matter with her? Why on earth can't she look 
after herself ? Or did you want me to engage her 
as a sewing woman, or something of that sort ? 
... I might do that. Crofters isn't over and 
above satisfactory." 

" Amelia ! I want you to receive her as a guest 
and be kind to her for a little while, just a few days, 
just until I " 

"You can get her a position? What is it she 
does?" 

" She — er — ^why she — The fact is, Amelia " 

"Now we're getting at it, " said his sister severely. 
" I knew it was something dreadful. Is she an im- 
migrant just come over ?" 

"No! That is " 

"Then she is an immigrant! . . . Thank you, 
Jacob, you might just as well be frank with me! 
And she hasn't been in the hospital, so I suppose 
you discovered her in the slums somewhere! You 
needn't blush about it. Don't I know ? . . . The 
most famous surgeon in the country, who receives 
thousands for an operation on Fifth Avenue, and 
works for the poor on the Bowery for nothing! 
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• . . You never tell any one, do you, Jacob ? You 
never take your automobile over there, or wear your 
astrakhan coat — do you ? And you think there 
isn't a soul in the world who guesses ?'* 

"Be quiet, Amelia! What are you talking 
about?'* 

*'If that isn't just like you, Jacob, to be angry! 
Nobody is listening ! . . . To want to keep it from 
your own sister who taught you to walk! As if 
I couldn't read you like an open book ! Yes, I will 
say it once, you might as well listen ! . . • People 
call you so rude and snobbish because you pass 
right by them in the street, because you don't go 
to their dinners and never remember their names— 
and you won't bother with all their little nerves and 
ailments! . . . And then you spend hours in the 
slums over some wretched Italian laborer who has 
had his head blown off! " 

"Not his head— Amelia!" 

"Well, generally it is his head, or something! 
Now, don't look furious. Really, Jacob, you have 
a temper! The least little thing " 

DeForrest snatched up his hat impatiently. " I 
have to go now, Amelia. Are you, or are you 
not " 

"Oh, that girl! I had forgotten all about her. 
Really — ^you want me to take an immigrant into 
the house, Jacob ? You are actually in earnest ?" 
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Miss Amelia pursed up her brows and held her 
knitting suspended for a moment. 

" The devil ! You are enough to provoke a saint, 
Amelia! I tell you she isn't an immigrant/' 

"What then, if you please? ... It isn't neces- 
sary to swear, Jacob." 

"A — er — ^why she's a little Italian." 

"There! I told you so!" 

"She came over with her mother a few months 
ago." 

"Exactly!" 

"Her mother was — er — Della-Rocca." 

" Della-Rocca ! . . . You mean — Jacob — you 
don't mean the lion woman .?" 

"A lion-tamer. Yes." 

"Who was killed in that horrible fashion on 
New Year's Eve ? . . . The papers were full of it 
— all the ghastly details!" 

"Yes — I was there." 

"You?" 

"I was with her behind the scenes when she 
died." 

" What did I tell you, Jacob ? . . . Aren't you 
always doing those things ?" Miss Amelia smiled 
grimly and shook her needle at her brother. 

" It was the most pathetic scene, Amelia. In all 
my years of practice I never saw anything like it — -- 
that poor little form crushed, unconscious, stretched 
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on the board ! The wounds were terrible — I could 
do nothing for her. Just at the last she regained 
consciousness and murmured: ^Teresita/ ... It 
was just a breath.** 

"Thegiri?" 

"Yes — ^her daughter." 

"Jacob! Why, Jacob — you have tears in your 
eyes!" 

"Imagine what torture it must have been for the 
mother to leave her, a mere child, alone in that 
circus life! As she was dying she gave me her 
papers, her diary. Some day— if Teresita doesn't 
mind — I will show it to you." DeForrest stood 
before the mantel facing his sister, his head erect, 
his face white, his eyes glowing. 

"You never read such a story! The pathos of 
it — my God ! — and the courage, the pluck of that 
little creature, struggling on through her broken 
life alone for the sake of her child ! Taking up her 
perilous career with the lions to support her baby! 
Dominating, mastering the brutes with the sheer 
force of her personality! The manager told me 
they had never known such a trainer.** 

"Jacob!** 

"And now Teresita — ^the child! If you will 
believe it, Amelia, after that frightful death of the 
mother, the manager has coaxed her to sign a 
contract and she is to appear in her mother's place! 
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She has appeared already — last night — dancing 
alone in the cage with the lions — ^that little inno- 
cent child!" 

"Jacob — sit down! You are as white as a 
sheet. Perhaps you had better turn on the register 
again. Are you cold? . . . What a dreadful story! 
Such things ought not to be allowed." 

"No!" cried DeForrest. "It is a crime — a 
crime! I am glad you agree with me, Amelia. I 
knew you would when you heard the details. Of 
course I was determined to stop it at any cost, 
and so with some difficulty I — I persuaded Tere- 
sita " 

"How could you, Jacob, when she had her 
contract?" 

"Contracts can be broken." 

"It must have cost her a pretty penny! I read 
of an actress — or was it an opera singer — only the 
other day who had to pay thousands because she 
refused to go on with her engagement." 

"Oh, that was arranged," said DeForrest hur- 
riedly. "Those things can be easily arranged. 
The question now is — ^Teresita mustn't stay in the 
circus, naturally — and where is she to go, unless — 
You see how it is, Amelia ? " 

"My dear boy, I see perfectly! You are a regu- 
lar Don Quixote. You would like to rescue the 
whole world from distress if you could. Don't 
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speak! Let me finish! . . . What I don't see is, 
what possible responsibility you can have in this 
matter/' 

DeForrest picked up a book from the table, 
glanced over the leaves, and tossed it back again. 
"When a dying woman intrusts her papers to a 
man, Amelia, and practically leaves her affairs in 
his charge — why, he has every responsibility. I 
shouldn't have an easy moment if through any 
fault of mine — ^if — if anything happened!" 

"No," said his sister slowly, "I don't see it in 
that light, Jacob. I really don't." 

"Very well," said DeForrest. His eyes flashed, 
and his mouth grew suddenly hard, determined. 
"Then, if you won't do it, Amelia, I shall have to 
make other arrangements. . . . Good-morning." 

"Come back, Jacob! Come back!" 

Miss Amelia threw down her knitting and rose 
to her feet. "Don't look like that, my dear boy! 
Jacob — did I ever refuse you anything? Don't 
I always do what you want? Always? . . • 
Haven't you had your own way ever since 
you were a baby?" She laid her hand on his 
arm. 

DeForrest hesitated, gazing down into his sister's 
eyes. " If I told her now," he was thinking to him- 
self, "what would she do ? Would she change her 
mind?" 
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"If it had been a nurse, Jacob, whom you 
wanted to marry, then — but, thank heaven, you 
were always a bom aristocrat! You don't know 
for a moment how I felt — ^just the very idea! . . . 
When do you want this girl to come ? The ser- 
vants will fuss, I dare say, but never mind — ^it 
can't be helped.'* 

"Why I — I would like to bring her this after- 
noon, Amelia.'' 

"This afternoon! What? You mean right 
away?" 

"Yes. I shall have to talk with Teresita first, 
of course, but I don't think there will be any 
trouble." 

"Jacob DeForrest! It's impossible!" Miss 
Amelia shook her head. " If that isn't just like a 
man ! The cook's day out — ^and I have my Satur- 
day Mothers' Meeting at four o'clock! Good 
gracious ! . . . Besides, you must give me a chance 
to pack the silver away first." 

"Amelia!" 

"No — Jacob! Monday is the very earliest." 

" If you are going to treat Teresita that way, I 
won't bring her." 

"Well, to-morrow, then — ^if you are sure about 
the spoons!" 

"It must be to-day, Amelia — this afternoon, or 
not at all! She can't spend another night with 
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those circus people. If you care anything for me 
at all " 

His sister looked at him. "Hm-m! . . . You 
say she is a child, Jacob ? " 

" A lovely, innocent, laughing child ! If you once 
saw her!" 

"Hm-m-m!" His sister looked at him again 
narrowly, but he was fumbling with the leaves of 
the book, unconscious. 

"Well, then,*' said Miss Amelia grimly, "if it 
must be, it must. Go and get her, Jacob." 

DeForrest lifted a radiant face. He smiled at 
her for a moment without speaking; then he went 
off whistling, with the step of a boy. 

As the door shut behind the figure of the surgeon, 
his sister stood frowning in the middle of the room, 
her gaze fixed on the marble-top table. " There is 
something very queer about this matter," she said 
to herself. "I don't know just what Jacob is up 
to, but whatever it is, FU see he is not imposed 
upon. If ever a man needed protection ! . . . A 
little designing creature no doubt — a fraud like 
the others!" 

She pondered for a little; then she set her lips 
in a thin, straight line. " Hm-m ! " she said again. 

With that, Miss Amelia went back to her chair 
and took up her knitting. 
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THE sun came streaming thiou^ the windows 
of the manager's office, Uj^ting up the 
dingy walls, falling aslant over the floor and the 
desk, the litter of papers. Two men stood by the 
door talking. 

Everything is setded then ?" said I>eForrest. 
es — if you mean — ^as far as the contract is 
concerned, everything is setded, but — " The 
manager kicked his foot against the round of the 
chair uneasily. ** Youll excuse me, sir, if I say it; 
but this is a risky experiment you are undertaking, 
a very risky experiment! The girl is used to free- 
dom, to constant change and excitement, the circus 
people around, and the glare of the footlights — the 
applause of a crowd. What will she do with her- 
self, poor litde soul, shut up in your great lonely 
house all day long, while you are oflFat the hospital ? 
She's not like your societyr women, you know — she 
won't care to shop, or visit, or gossip, or — play 
bridge." 

"Ill take care of all that," said DeForrest 
quickly. "My wife will not be a society woman." 



"Oh — she won't! You intend to domesticate 
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her, perhaps? ... Ha ha, excuse me, Doctor! 
. . . She's to sit by the fire and warm your slippers 
and mend your shirts, and look after your dinner ? 
. . . Gad!" 

The surgeon's eyes sparkled. " There are plenty 
of other occupations for a woman. Teresita is 
young. She can go to lectures and concerts as 
much as she pleases. I can't be with her much, it 
is true, but she will have her friends." 

"Her friends — or yours? Great Scott, sir! I 
see you receiving Teresita's friends! There's Tim 
— ^he's a particular chum of hers. He does the 
back somersaults over the elephants. And the 
beautiful Vellary sisters — ^they figure in the chariot 
races! One brunette and two blondines — ^yes! 
Teresita is hugging and kissing all three of them 
now, down in the corridor. I saw them as I came 
by! . . . Then the Human Fly — she has been 
sputtering and weeping like a dummy mourner 
ever since the news got about! And the Loop-the- 
Loop Lady, and the clowns — all the guards and 
employees about the place — they adore Teresita! 
. . . You'll be giving a swell afternoon tea before 
long and inviting the troupe — eh. Doctor?" 

"Why," said DeForrest, "er— if Ter " 

" No, sir ! " exclaimed the manager. " You think 
you will, but you won't. Their manners won't 
suit you. They're not your kind." 
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DeForrest looked at him coldly. "There is no 
particular reason that I can see, why, because 
Teresita has once associated with circus life, she 
should continue to do so always. There are plenty 
of other people in New York for her to choose 
from." 

"Exactly!** said the manager. "But she'll be 
like a bird from the forest brought into a zoo. 
When they first arrive — Have you ever seen 
them ? . . . They beat their wings against the bars 
and their eyes are wild. They pine, and fly about 
hither and thither, and refuse their food. All the 
prize popinjays and the rare pelicans and the 
peacocks inside the bars will stare at her in amaze- 
ment and scream and cluck. * What extraordinary 
conduct!' they will say. * Cluck! Her wings are 
not like ours! Her plumage is different! Cluck- 
cluck!''' 

The manager raised his head suddenly and 
brought his fist down. "Gosh, man!" he cried, 
" I know the temperament, I know the blood — ^and 
you don't! Give it up before it is too late. Open 
the trap — ^let the bird fly!" 

What do you mean ?" said the surgeon angrily. 
There's no cage! There's no trap! Teresita 
will be perfectly free, far freer than here! Why 
should you imagine she wouldn't be happy ? You 

think she — she doesn't " 
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The manager shrugged his shoulders. "Oh, 
yes!*' he said. "She does! For the moment she 
does! . . . But there's no use warning an obstinate 
man. If you will go ahead, why you will; and 
you'll have to take the consequences — I'll be 
hanged if you don't!" He gave another little 
shrug, flung up his hands with a gesture as of 
throwing off another man's burden, and strode out 
of the room. 

At the words DeForrest had turned white. 
There were a good many things he had had to bear 
during the last twenty-four hours. He was weary 
of all the talk — ^this arguing and wrestling first 
with one, then with another! Although his point 
was being carried slowly, it was at fearful cost. 
He sighed, thinking of his work, and then bright- 
ened suddenly as a rush of feet came along the 
corridor, the hoarse bark of a dog, and a light voice 
responding. The door flew back. 

"Chut, Tartar — down! A bas! Ah, Signore!" 

"Teresita!" 

DeForrest caught the slight form fiercely, crush- 
ing her in his arms. She clung to him for a mo- 
ment, and he kissed her hurriedly, passionately. 

"Dearest." 

The girl closed her eyes with a little sigh. " Ec- 
comi just as ze mia madre — and you as ze — 
prince!" 
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He looked down at her tangled hair on his 
breast, the round of her cheek, the long curly 
lashes, the rise and fall of her heart beating — and 
then a sudden timidity came over him. She was 
so frail, so exquisite, so soft in his arms. His grasp 
relaxed slightly. If he should hurt her with his 
strength, bruise her with his force! It was like 
holding a — Yes, it was just as the manager said ! 
. . . She was as a caught bird, its breast throbbing, 
its wings fluttering. 

Teresita opened her eyes suddenly, meeting his 
look. She blushed and drew away, trembling a little. 

"Do you love me — little one? Are you sure 
that you love me ?'* 

The lashes drooped again. 

"Teresita ?'* 

"Quoi?'* 

"Tell me!" 

"Si — Signore." 

"But tell me in — ^words!" 

"Ah, non — I cannot!'' 

"Whisper it." 

"Non!" 

"Just once — ^very low! No one will hear." 

The girl gave a swift, frightened glance about the 
room; then she drew a little further back and 
stooped over the dog. "Tartar! Ze bon Tartar! 
You like him — Signore ?" 
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DeForrest laughed and began to stroke the great 
brindled head. The dog stretched himself lazily, 
opening his huge jaws with a yawn of content- 
ment. 

"Are you ready to go, dear?" 

"Si— we are!" 

"What are you going to do with the dog? 
Wouldn't it be better to take him below and chain 
him ? Otherwise he'll follow you." 

Teresita caressed the great Dane proudly. 

"Gii! Wherever I go, he follow me toujours! 
When I will make ze promenade — pischt! He 
know! . . • N'est-ce pas, Tartar? He bark — ^he 
wag ze tail — spring about as ze lions, so agitato — 
so felice ! Tartar — senti ? " 

The hound leaped up. Teresita pointed to the 
door. His tail rose, stiffened; he gave a short 
yelp. The girl began to dance, pirouette about 
the room, playing with him — ^teasing. 

"Ecco, Signore — ^we are tout prets! We have 
said ze good-by, Tartar et moi! Ze bad heart, he 
not cry like me!" 

"Dearest — you didn't cry!" 

"Gii, allzenightlcry." 

"You don't love me then, after all ? You don't 
want to come with me ? You would rather stay 
in the — ^the circus?" A worried look came into 
the surgeon's face. He sank back in the chair. 
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"Non— non! Non!" 

UTTl L- J:J 3» 



Then why did you cry? 
Chi lo sa!" Teresita stopped pirouetting for 
a moment and again stooped to the dog. 

DeForrest sat staring down at the carpet. He 
felt as a man in deep water far from the bank, who 
knows little about swimming. There was nothing 
under his feet, nothing to take hold of! Unless he 
struck out right he would drown. 

Teresita came a little nearer, stretching out her 
fingers — ^touching his arm. She bent her head to 
one side and smiled, glancing up into his face. 
DeForrest still sat nationless, pondering. The 
dog gave another yelp. Teresita hesitated; her 
mouth quivered a little. 

"Signore — ^you love me?'* 

She crept closer against him. 

DeForrest lifted her face between his hands and 
gazed into it. "I love you!'' he murmured bro- 
kenly. " I love you, Teresita ! . . . Come, shall we 
go ? Lock up the dog, darling. Just a few days, 
and we will be together again for always, and then 
you can have Tartar with you. We will send for 
him." 

"Quoi?" said Teresita. "Wizout ze Tartar? 
Non!" 

"Just for a few days, dearest." 

"Non! Ah, Signore — ^non! Je ne peux pas! 
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He would cry, cry ze whole time! . . . Ze mia 
madre, she say sempre: * Tartar, garde ze 
Teresita, garde ze Teresita bien ! ' Send ? . . . 
Toutle temps he follow me about !'* She whis- 
tled to the huge creature and laid her hand on 
him, looking up at DeForrest. Again her lip 
quivered. 

The surgeon shook his head. " I don't see how 
it can be managed, dear. My sister is er — rather 
nervous about dogs. She can't bear them — and 
if we come into her house with a great boar-hound 
like that, it would frighten her into fits! Be rea- 
sonable, little one!" 

Teresita's soft chin grew firm and set, and her 
eyes defiant. "Non! Ze poveretto — I not leave 
him! What for zat large sister of yours she so 
spaventata — ^what you call — scared tout le temps ? 
Vedi! Ze Tartar, he just as ze leetle lamb, so 
dolce, so bellino!" 

"With you, darling, but not with strangers.*' 

"Wiz ze stranieri — non! But if I tell him — Re- 
gardez done! . . . Tartar!" 

The hound pricked up his ears. 

"Ecco — ze Signore!" 

He gave a whine and began to rub his great head 
against DeForrest's knees, watching his mistress. 

"Ze amico mio— ze good friend! Senti ?" 

He wagged his tail. 
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"Kiss ze hand — ^Tartar!" 

The dog's rough hot tongue swept over DeFor- 
rest's wrist. 

"Vedi? . . . Now tou jours he rest buono! 
Jamais brutto! Wiz ze sister I make ze same!'* 
Teresita clasped her small hands together and 
gazed at DeForrest. " Pleass-s ! '* 

"Dear child!'' 

"Pleass-s!" Suddenly she caught the lapel of 
his astrakhan, caressing it. "Chut! Make ze 
smile at me! Pleass-s — Signore! Tartar, he like 
you so very much. Regardez how he lick ze 
hands toujours — how he await ze promenade wiz 
ze eyes so eager! . . . You will zat he cry?'* 
Darling!" 

Zat Teresita cry encore de plus ?" 
Just for a few days, little one — if you knew! 
It won't do, trust me ! I wouldn't ask it of you 
if— if " 






"Ah — pleass-s-s!" 

The color came into her cheeks, her eyes were 
dark and deep, fathomless. There were tears in 
them, creeping over the two black pools as a mist 
at nightfall. She clasped the lapel still between 
her fingers, but a little timidly, drawing back again 
slowly. 

"You care as much as that, dear child ?" 

"Si." 
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" You wouldn't be happy even for a night without 
him?" 

"Non! Impossibile!" 

The surgeon put his arm about the slender 
figure and held her for a moment without speaking. 
His breath came a little short in answer to hers. 

"Pleass-s-s!'* she whispered. 

"Tell me you love me, dear — tell me!" 

"Gia!" 

"You love Tartar more ?" 

She laughed aloud, and the great Dane leaped 
to the door and back again. 

"I have kissed you twice," said DeForrest 
slowly, "but not on the — ^not on the — lips. Will 
you " 

The girl hid her face. 

"Not yet?" 

"Non — I cannot!" 

"Don't tremble, Teresita! My darling — I won't 
ask you! Don't tremble! We will take the dog 
if you like. You shall have your own way. There 
will be some trouble, I expect, but never mind. It 
can't be helped." 

She gave a little cry of joy and relief. "Tartar! 
Tartar — send ! We go togpzzer all three ! We go 
togezzer!" She glanced at the door. "Chut! 
Ze manager — ^you hear him ? He come back ? 
Non?" 
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"No one is there," said DeForrest. "Wait just 
a moment! I didn't tell you, dear, but I thought — 
it occurred to me, perhaps for the fifst day — ^the 
first few hours '* 

"Quoi?" said Teresita. 

"We would keep it — er — a secret/* 

"Hein? Ze secret? . . . Qu*est-ce que c'est?" 

"From my sister I mean, dearest; not tell her 
just — at first/' 

Teresita dimpled a*nd gave him a roguish look. 
She began to dance again on her tiptoes. "We 
not tell — ^non! Moi, j'adore ze secrets! Vous 
aussi ? . . . Dieu, com'e divertente! All ze whole 
day we not tell! We make ze pretences — ^very 
cold — formale! . . . *Bon jour. Monsieur!' *How 
do you do, Mademoiselle ! ' . . . Zat large sister of 
yours — she not guess, non ? She not have ze leetle 
idea? Vrai! . . . Dame!" 

"What— Teresita?" 

" Dame ! . . . Zat is what ze Tim he say when 
he jump over ze elephant, and ze elephant he walk 
away ! . . . AUons, Signore ! Regardez ze Tartar, 
sempre more agitato wiz ze paws — ze tail ! Ze eyes 
more eager! Vieni, vieni!" 

DeForrest laughed and sprang to his feet. 

"Hui!" Teresita put her finger to her lips 
suddenly and made a mysterious gesture. "How 
you are ze blind Signore! You see nuzzing — non ? 
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Nuzzing differente ? . . . Est-ce que c'est bien la 
toilette? Regardez!*' She whirled about on one 
foot before him. 

"To be sure!*' said DeForrest. "Why, I never 
noticed ! You have on a hat ! I never saw you in 
a hat before! . . . And quite different clothes! 
Let me look at you!" 

" Chic — ^you find ? Ze hat, is he straight ? . . . 
Non, non ! Je ne veux pas ! . . . You content wiz 
me — quoi?" 

The red of her cloak and skirt attracted his eye; 
he did not notice the cut. The little fur cap, with 
its scarlet feather, tipped back on her curls; he 
only looked at the curls. 

Ah, I love you — I love you!'* he breathed. 

Dear little one, come!" 

He stretched out his hand, and beside him, 
pirouetting on her toes, danced Teresita. They 
went out of the door, down the stairs, out of the 
circus, the great Dane at their heels. Outside the 
automobile was waiting. The dog leaped in after 
them. As the motor began to vibrate and sputter, 
getting up steam, Teresita drew close to DeForrest 
and slipped her fingers in his, putting her feet on 
the dog to keep him down. 

"Are you frightened?" 

"Non " 






Do you like it?" 
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"S-si!" She gave a nervous little laugh. "It 
make ze roar like ze Uions!" 

The car gave a jerk, a sudden lurch forward, and 
then sped into the cross street, up the avenue. 

"Well?*' said DeForrest, watching her face. 

Teresita blinked; her cap tumbled back, the 
wind lashed her curls in strands across her face. 
"Hui!'* she gasped. "What for it go so f-fast, 
Signore?'* 

"Shall I tell the chauffeur to go slower?" 

"N-non!** The little hand grasped his tightly. 
Every time the car gave a lurch it flung her against 
him. "Diomio, e straordinario — Signore! You 
have ze f-fear of ze lions, and you have n-not ze 
fear of ze flying cosi! C'est plus d-dangereux, vous 
savez!" 

DeForrest caressed the hand. 

"Comment 9a? . . . Mais b-beaucoup plus 
dangereux! In ze giornali I have read — all ze 
many peoples k-killed by ze automobili ! Ze lions 
not kill so many p-peoples — ^jamais! . . . Dio! 
Why do she stop, Signore ? Why do she make ze 
pouf-pouf ?'" 

"Here we are," said DeForrest. 

His manner was a little nervous as he lifted her out, 
as he stood on the stoop ringing the bell, as he passed 
the maid and heard the dog on the polished floor, 
the patter of the huge paws through the vestibule. 
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In the drawing-room the atmosphere was glacial. 
The furniture stood in stiff rows; on the walls 
were old-fashioned engravings, and paintings in oil 
framed in gilt boxes. DeForrest gave an uneasy 
glance around and then at Teresita. She stood a 
little frightened in the centre of the room, breathing 
fast; her cheeks flushed, her curls blown about, her 
cap slipped back. 

"Pischt — ^Tartar!" she said. 

The great Dane stalked slowly and majestically 
over to the rug and stretched himself out, yawning 
lazily. 

"Dear!" said DeForrest. 

The little figure stole nearer to him as if for pro- 
tection. 

"As soon as my sister comes down and I have 
er — ^introduced you to one another, I — I shall have 
to^to leave you, you know! You won't mind .?" 

"Quoi — ^you will go away?" cried Teresita. 

"Yes, dearest. Don't you remember I told 
you .? I have a lot of patients to attend to." 

"Signore! . . . When you come back — ^hein?" 

" Not this afternoon — I have to be in the labora- 
tory ! And to-night I have a case — ^but the first thing 
in the morning I will look in and see how you are." 

Teresita started, gazed at him imploringly, made 
a motion forward; then stopped and brushed the 
curls from her forehead. 
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Miss Amelia came rustling into the room. 

"Ah — good-aftemoon, Jacob!" she said. "Is 
this your little protegee? . . . Ah — ^how do you 
do, my dear?" Her manner was majestic. She 
held out her fingers with a patronizing gesture. 

Teresita smiled faintly. 

DeForrest stood the picture of awkwardness, 
fumbling with his hat; looking from his sister in 
her black satin gown to the girl in her cap with its 
scarlet feather. "Yes!** he stammered. "Fve 
brought her to you, Amelia. Now I — Fll leave 
you together! I must be off! Yes! . . . Good- 
by." 

He backed to the door, still watching his sister 
nervously. Then, with a sudden impulse of cow- 
ardice, the instinct of a man where two women 
are concerned; miserably conscious that something 
is wrong, still more miserably conscious that his 
own presence could only make matters worse, he 
turned and fled. The door slammed behind him. 

"Oh!" cried Teresita. "Come back! Non mi 
lasciare cosi! Non mi lasciare cosi!" Her voice 
trembled; her eyes were full of tears. "Non mi — 
lasciare — cosi!" 

"Well — really!" said Miss Amelia. 

She lifted her lorgnettes slowly and deliberately, 
and fixed them on the girl. 
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DeFORREST was in the laboratory stooping 
over a casserole, with a pipette in one hand 
and a test-tube in the other, when a knock came 
at the door. 

"Is that you, LeFevre?*' 

"No, sir. It's a telegram, sir." 

The surgeon muttered something impatiently. 
"All right, Parks. Shut the door! I don't want 
a draught on this flame.'* He placed the test-tube 
and the pipette carefully down on the glass slab, 
still watching the casserole, and slit the envelope 
open. 

Doctor Jacob DeForrest. Madison Avenue. 
Come at once. Amelia. 

He stared at the words mechanically, reading 
them over. "Come at once. Amelia.'* Why, it 
was scarcely two hours that Teresita and his 
sister had been together. What had happened i 
What could have happened ? And she had no 
telephone! He turned white and hurriedly blew 
out the flame. 

. When he rang the bell of his sister's house a few 
minutes later, DeForrest could hardly control his 
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anxiety. Would the maid never come ? Was the 
house dead — asleep ? He pressed the button again 
and again. At last! 
Is my sister in ?** 

Yes, sir. She's in the drawing-room waiting 
for you, sir! She asked that you would go right 
m. 

DeForrest noticed that the maid looked flustered. 
Her cap was askew and there was a huge black 
spot on her apron. He rushed through the hall, 
flung open the door, through which he had vanished 
so precipitately a few hours before, and gave an 
exclamation. 

"Amelia!" 

"Well— Jacob DeForrest!" 

"Where is Teresita?" 

"Oh, what I have suffered!" 

"Where is she? Tell me quick! Is she ill? 
Has anything happened ?" 

"Happened!" cried Miss Amelia indignantly. 
"Jacob, I feel like shaking you! . . . What Fve 
been through! The idea of your bringing that 
girl here! If Fd ever dreamed " 

"You mean Teresita?" 

"That wild, dreadful little gypsy!" 

"Amelia!" 

"And that horrible dog!" 

"The dickens!" exclaimed DeForrest. "Fni 
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sorry, Amelia, I forgot all about the dog! He 
didn't bite you, did he ?'* 

"That wr-retched creature! I shan't get over 
the shock to my dying day! Fm all in a flutter! 
My heart has been going like a t-trip-hammer, and 
you know how I inherited a weak heart f-from 
Aunt Eliza!*' 

"Nonsense, Amelia, your heart is as sound as 
mine! As long as the dog didn't bite you!" 

"Bite me!" Miss Amelia burst into a flood of 
tears. "No thanks to you, Jacob, that he didn't 
b-bite us all. It's a miracle the whole h-house- 
hold isn't up at the P-Pasteur Institute now!" 

"For heaven's sake!" cried DeForrest. "What 
happened ? Why isn't Teresita here ? What under 
the sun have you done with the dog ? Amelia, con- 
trol yourself! Can't you see my anxiety?" 

" Y-yes!" sobbed Miss Amelia behind her hand- 
kerchief. "That's all you think about — your 
anxiety! You never had a p-particle of compunc- 
tion about exposing me to such a scene! . . . And 
the Dresden-china vases can n-never be replaced! 
N-never! They belonged to Uncle David, and he 
valued them above everything! And the c-carpet 
is ruined, absolutely r-ruined." 

DeForrest set his teeth. "Confound it!" he said 
under his breath. "Amelia, can't you stop crying 
and give me some reasonable account of what hap- 
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pened ? It*s my fault entirely, whatever it was. 
There's no use blaming poor little Teresita, she 
was perfectly innocent. The fact is, I meant to 
explain to you about the dog; but he would have 
been docile enough and well behaved if youM only 
left him alone.'* 

"Left him alone, Jacob! Why h-how on earth 
could I tell he wasn't the r-rug! Stretched out like 
that all black and yellow, he looked exactly like the 
r-real thing! Exactly! You know how near- 
sighted I am! Why he was right there under my 
feet!'' 

You didn't step on him, Amelia ?" 
Of course I stepped on him — sakes alive, 
Jacob! Shall I ever forget the awful s-sensation! 
He was on me in a second, like a t-tiger!" 

DeForrest gasped. 

Miss Amelia went on rocking herself backward 
and forward, her handkerchief to her face, her 
voice choked. " I thought my last hour had c-come, 
Jacob! Oh — I never would have believed it of 
you — never! To introduce that bloodhound into 
my h-house secretly!" 

" Upon, my word, Amelia ! " 

"Yes, you did, you did! And the g-girl was 
worse. She called the dog off — but when I tried 
to protect myself against another attack she was 
just like a w-wild-cat!" 
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What in the world did you try to do, Amelia ?** 
What would any one do ? ... I seized the first 
chair and s-struck at him, and the d-dreadful 
creature sprang over the table and upset both the 
v-vases! Betty has only just finished clearing up 
the pieces! There were thousands of them — liter- 
ally t-thousands! . . . And then that miserable 
girl, instead of protecting me, she tried to p-protect 
the dog, and raved at me — positively raved, Jacob, 
because I had struck at him with the chair 1-leg! 
. . . Oh, I was so frightened ! Betty came in and 
began screaming. She thought of course we should 
all be killed. . . . 'What shall we do, Miss 
Amelia ? What shall we do .? Shall I call a police- 
man ?' . . . She is always so thoughtful of me, 
you know, Jacob.'* 

" A policeman ! " exclaimed DeForrest. He stood 
as one paralyzed. 

"Yes, wasn't it practical of her to think of hi 
. . . 'Run, Betty, run!* I said. 'Get the one at 
the comer! Tell him we have a mad dog here and 
he must be shot at once!'" 

"Shot!'' 

" Jacob DeForrest ! Don't I tell you, he sprang 
at me like a tiger! His eyes were all bloodshot and 
his tongue lolled out. That's always a sign. He 
would have killed me if the girl hadn't held 
him!" 
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" How absurd, Amelia ! As long as Teresita was 
there '' 

"That little thing — she couldn't have held a 
mosquito for long! Why he was perfectly huge, 
Jacob, as strong as a bull ! . . . Oh, when I think 
of it, the fright! . . . Have you any salts with you, 
Jacob ? As a doctor I should think you might see 
how I am suffering without *' 

"Go on, Amelia, go on! What happened ?" 

" Why the minute Betty began to scream for the 
police, just as I told her — she was nearly out of her 
wits, poor thing . . . if that girl — ^that g-girl *' 

"What?'' 

"She ran through the room like a s-streak of 
lightning, dragging the dog by his collar! The 
writing desk upset and the ink went all over the 
carpet . . . just look at it, Jacob ! Did you ever 
see such a sight ? And Betty working at it for the 
last hour !*' 

" Will you go on, Amelia ? '* DeForrest's voice 
was low, like a rumble before a storm; he con- 
trolled himself with difficulty. 

"They dashed upstairs, the pair of them — you 
won't believe it, Jacob, but actually — actually they 
are in my sitting-room now, my own sitting-room — 
that impertinent girl ! With the door locked ! . . . 
Locked — in my house ! . . . And she won't come 
out or unlock the door!" 
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DeForrest made a motion forward. 
"Stop, Jacob! . • . Are you going to speak to 
her?" 
"Of course." 



She won't let you in J 

"Yes, she will!'' 

"Well — don't you go a step without a pistol. 
He might spring at you ! Wait ! . . . The police- 
man is downstairs in the lower hall. I told him not 
to do anything until you came. Shooting through 
the keyhole was too risky, he said, and I couldn't 
have the door damaged, my beautiful mahogany 
door! . . . You'd better let him go first! . . . 
Betty!" 

DeForrest strode into the hall. " Betty, tell that 
policeman the dog is all right. Send him off at 



once." 






Jacob DeForrest! Are you out of your senses ?" 
Send him off at once, Betty; do you hear me ? 
Here's a bill for his trouble." DeForrest went 
back into the drawing-room. A grim look had 
settled about his mouth, his eyes sparkled. 

Before I go to that poor child," he said, 
Amelia, I want to tell you something. My mis- 
take was in not telling you before, but I thought — 

I hoped " 

Miss Amelia dropped the handkerchief and rose 
majestically to her feet, confronting him. "No, 
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Jacob — ^iet me speak first. I consider that you 
owe me an apology!*' 

" Certainly, Amelia. The whole thing has been 
very unfortunate. The damages I shall repair, of 
course. I can't tell you how much I regret my 
own shortsightedness. It seems inexcusable, but 



it 



You had no right, Jacob DeForrest, to bring 
that mad, extraordinary circus person into my 
house! You had no right!" 

"Stop!'' 

"I say you had no right! I feel hurt and indig- 
nant. As for the shock and the trouble and all the 
expense, that is the least of it! . . . No, no, let me 
finish ! . . . The dog is mad and ought to be shot. 
If you refuse to have it done, why you'll have to 
take the consequences. But one thing I insist on, 
Jacob— that girl must leave my house at once!" 
Miss Amelia looked at her brother severely, and 
their eyes flashed together as steel striking sparks. 
"At once, Jacob! Not another hour shall she re- 
main in my house." 

"Are you through, Amelia?" 
1 am. 

"Very well, then; now let me tell you what I 
started — ^what I tried to tell you over and over 
again when you interrupted — Hush ! . . . Tere- 
sita has promised to be my wife." 
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The words fell like a blow through the air. 
For a moment the silence was oppressive, over- 
whelming. There was no sound to be heard 
but the ticking of the clock, the two hearts 
beating. 

"Your wife— Jacob?'' 

"Yes, Amelia." 

"Your— wife?'' 

He bowed his head. 

Miss Amelia gave a cry. "Are you mad, Jacob, 
are you insane ? That girl! A circus child — the 
daughter of a lion-tamer — a wild little blown-about 
creature like that the wife of a DeForrest!" 

"I love her, Amelia." 

She threw up her hands with a gesture of con- 
tempt, of horror, of aversion and helplessness. 
"Well! In all my life I never — I never! You are 
out of your mind! . . . Take that girl out of my 
house immediately! I never wish to lay eyes on 
her again ! When you have come to your senses, 
Jacob — when you have come to your senses — " 
She made a scornful gesture. "For the honor of 
the family may it be soon . . . before it is too late! 
Just remember this, Jacob; remember this! . . . 
You will have to choose between that girl and your 
sister. A person of that kind shall never be re- 
ceived as my sister-in-law!" Miss Amelia turned 
and swept from the room. 
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DeForrest caught his breath. "That*s over!'* 
he said between his teeth. "Would to God I had 
told her the truth in the first place! My poor 
child — my poor little child!'* He hurried up the 
staircase to the door of the sitting-room and paused 
before it, listening. 

"Teresita!" 

There wasn't a sound. 

"Teresita! . . . Darling!" 

No answer. 

" Dear — ^it is Jacob ! Let me in ! " 

The key scraped slowly, hesitatingly in the lock; 
the door opened a crack. "Solo ?*' 

"Yes, dearest — ^no one is here! No one shall 
hurt the dog!** 

DeForrest pushed the door back against reluc- 
tant fingers and closed it again behind him. 

"Make it sicuro! Vite— turn ze key!** 

He relocked the door; then he took her in his 
arms. The dog gave a low howl. 

"Zitto! Zitto! . . . Ah, he so excited, Signore 
— ^he so agitato! He have ze feelings hurt so ter- 
ribile! Jamais he so maltratto— jamais in ze whole 
life! Zey will zat he die!** Teresita began to 
tremble suddenly. Her eyes were full of tears and 
she hid her face against his shoulder. "You not 
permette, Signore — ^you not permette zat zey — ^hurt 
him?'* 
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DeForrest clasped her closely, gazing down at 
the tangled curls with a troubled look. 

"Dio!** she gave a long sigh. "How glad I am 
zat you come! You will take us back to ze circus, 
Signore — n'est-ce pas? Nous sommes bien fati- 
gues, Tartar et moi! Nous sommes bien — ^fati- 
gues !'* Then she was silent, feeling how his heart 
throbbed and leaped beneath hers, how his arms 
contracted. 

"Dear," said DeForrest in a low voice, "forgive 
me for having brought you here . . . forgive me! 
Can you forgive me ?'* 

She touched his coat with her lips. 

"I did not realize how utterly unsuitable, how 
unsympathetic the house and my — my sister would 
be for you. I ought never to have left you alone 
like that together. I — I forgot the dog.'* 

Again the soft lips pressed the astrakhan, and he 
hesitated for a moment, silent, unmanned. 

"There — ^there is only one thing to do now, 
dearest. For my sake you will not go back to the 
circus ? To have you go back even for a night — 
it would break my heart.** He stopped as if asking 
a question. " You would not — ^no ? And you can- 
not stay here!** 

"Non! Non!'* Teresita moved uneasily and 
again the dog whined. 

" So you see there is only the one thing left. We 
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can go right away, now, to a clergyman — some one 
I know — and be married at once. Will you, my 
dear one — ^will you?** He brushed the curls ten- 
derly away from her forehead, gazing down at the 
little face, the flushed cheeks tear-stained, the 
wistful eyes. '* Will you — ^Teresita ?*' 

She looked at him through her tears and he bent 
his head slowly, touching with his lips her forehead, 
her eyes. They closed as he kissed them. Then 
he bent still lower. Her mouth was rosy, half 
parted, sweet — close to his. 

She stirred in his arms and murmured something. 

"Yes— dearest.?** 

" When we are sposati, Signore, ditemi — ^zen you 
will love me just as ze mia madre — and stay wiz 
me togezzer — always ?'* 

His touch answered her. 

"And you will love ze Tartar, too, and not let — 
and not permette jamais zat — ** She began to 
sob softly. 

"My poor little one! My darling! Don*t cry! 
Open your eyes! I love you so, Teresita! ... I 
love you so!'* 

Again he gazed down at her and restrained him- 
self. The mouth was so sweet, so red, so close, 
like a rose half open. 

She sobbed on despairingly for a moment or 
two; then she lifted her face from his breast and 
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dashed the tears from her eyes, her cheeks. " Come 
sono ze bambina, ze bebe — quoi? We go now, 
Signore ? Where you zink ? . . . Where we find 
zat padre ? ** 

Teresita slipped to her feet and shook back her 
curls; picked up her cap with its scarlet feather 
and tipped it sideways. "Ecco," she said. " Chut! 
. . . Regardiez, Signore, out ze door! You zink 
we may unlock him, hein ? Make ze escape on ze 
toes — piano! Ze Tartar very still ! . . . Chut!" 

She stole forward cautiously, beckoning to De- 
Forrest; and then at a sudden noise from the street 
she flew into his arms again panting, startled. 
"Ah! Qu'est-ce que c'est? . . . Ze sister, she 
come? She wait zere in ze dark wiz ze chair ? . . . 
Hui!" 

The surgeon listened. He was half worried, half 
laughing. To meet Amelia on the stairs, in the 
corridor, would be very unpleasant. She might 
make a scene. If she should say something before 
the child, and Teresita should understand! He 
turned the key noiselessly and waited. Then he 
opened the door a crack ... a little wider. 

"Come,** he said. "Hush . . . there is no 
one around!" 

Teresita pressed close to him, trembling, her 
arm around the dog. They stole down the stairs, 
through the hall. The front door closed. 
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"Hush!'* 

It was dusk in the vestibule. Outside, the street 
lamps were beginning to flicker. DeForrest glanced 
around, then back, then down at the girl. Her 
face was lifted, inquiring, eager. 

"Teresita!** 

" Quoi ? '* she whispered. " Tartar — zitto ! " 

" Ah — ^will you, dearest ? Once before we go — 
just once!** 

"Quoi?** she whispered again. 

" Let me kiss you — ^Teresita ! Let me kiss you 
on the — ^lips! Here in the dark!** 

She gave him a wide-eyed frightened look. 
"Non,non!** 

"Not until after " 

"Gia.** 

"You will then, Teresita — ^you will ?** 

She slipped her fingers into his hand and they 
went down the steps into the shadows. The dog 
growled slightly. 

Then the shadows hid them. 
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IT was eight o'clock in the evening when a car- 
riage, closed, drove away from the "Little 
Church Around the Corner." The night was cold, 
brisk, and sparkling, and the panes of the carriage 
windows were frosted; a thin veiling of ice, deli- 
cately traced, hiding the occupants as with a shade 
drawn. 

Dear — ^will you do it now?*' said DeForrest. 
Will you do it — now ?'* His voice was a whisper, 
half breathed, scarcely audible above the sound of 
the horses trotting. He leaned to one side slightly, 
straining his eyes into the darkness. 

On the opposite seat crouched the huge Dane, 
uncouth ; his body looming up like some monstrous 
creature out of the myths of a bygone age. With 
every lurch of the wheels he growled, whining, and 
his great paws slipped on the narrow cushions. 

The girl was a vague dark blotch in the corner, 
shrinking back slowly as DeForrest stooped for- 
ward. Her breast rose and fell, as a bird in the net 
when it flutters vainly and cannot escape. She 
put out both hands before her as a shield, a buckler; 
her breath seemed to stop. 
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DeForrest came nearer. He touched the hands, 
imprisoned them in his own. " Dearest," he whis- 
pered. "Why — ^you are cold, you are shivering, 
Teresita ! You shiver and shake as if you had a 
chill! . . . Why do you draw away from me sud- 
denly ? Why are you frightened ? . . . Look at 
me, speak to me, Teresita! Why are you fright- 
ened?" 

"Ah! It is so dark in ze carriage, vous savez! 
Tartar, he make ze growls, ze little cries, tout le 
temps! . . . You have ze — ^ze shoulders so big, ze 
eyes so — so strani! Ne sono, ne sono — " She 
tried to take her hands away. 

DeForrest leaned forward suddenly and lifted 
the little figure out of the darkness, drawing her to 
him until his arms were around her, and her dark 
little head was against his shoulder. She resisted 
for a moment, struggling, and then she yielded. 

"Are you frightened — now ?" 

He laid his cheek against her curls, brushing the 
soft rings of them with his lips gently, straining her 
closer. " Don't be frightened — don't be frightened ! 
It breaks my heart, Teresita, to have you shrink 
from me like that — ^to have you afraid of me! It 
breaks my heart!" He waited a little, feeling her 
tremble. "Do you think I would, I could — 
against your will i Is it because we are married, 
dear, that you are frightened ? . . . Tell me!" 
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She made no answer, and he folded her closer in 
his arms, silent. The horses trotted on. Gradu- 
ally the slim form relaxed in his hold, the tumult 
quieted. Her hands grew warmer; her breath 
came more evenly. 

"Are you frightened now — ^Teresita.?" 

"N-non!" 

"You love me a little? You love me just — a 
little.? We are nearly home now, our home, 
Teresita. Tell me now before the carriage stops. 
Let me hear it from your lips as you told me that 
night when you came out from the arena! You 
remember — dearest ?" 

The girl turned her head away. Then she 
lifted her lashes. 

DeForrest gazed steadily into her eyes. They 
were liquid and soft, full of feeling, emotion. He 
read what they told him. 

A street lamp flashed through the window sud- 
denly, lighting the darkness. The dog whined 
again. Were they stopping already .? 

"You have ze face so — triste!" breathed Tere- 
sita. "Pourquoi have you ze face so triste — 
Signore?*' 

"Nothing,** he said. 

"In ze voice you have ze timbre so — strano! 
Signore, perche have you ze ** 

"Because your heart is beating so fast. It is 
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like a hammer, and when it strikes against mine 
it is just as a blow. Every throb of it tells me that 
you are still afraid, that you shrink from me — that 
you do not, you cannot — " His voice was hoarse; 
he loosened his grasp. 

The girl raised herself with a little cry. Her 
eyes were glowing, her mouth was quivering. 
"Ti — ti amo!" She lifted her face and her curls 
fell back; her eyes filled with tears. She gazed at 
him blindly. "Ti— amo!" 

DeForrest caught the face between his hands 
roughly, passionately, staring down at it. "You 
love me, Teresita ?" 

"I loves— you!" 

"With all your heart?" 

"Wiz all my— heart!" 

"With all your soul?" 

"Wiz — ^wiz all my soul!" 

"With all your strength ?" 

"Wiz all — my — strength!" 

" Forever, as long as we both live — until we both 
die?" 

"Forever! In ze earth, in ze purgatorio, in ze 
paradise — sempre!" 

Through the darkness their eyes seemed to leap 
together; they clung to one another. Their lips 
met. 

The carriage drew up to the curb and stopped. 
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In the library the lights were turned low, the 
fire burned dimly. The house was silent like a 
place deserted. DeForrest turned up the lights in 
a puzzled way; then he passed his hand over his 
forehead. 

Did I send Parks out to-night ?'* he exclaimed. 

Heavens, I believe I did! . . . You see I was 
to have been away myself all the evening. We 
didn't — " He laughed lightly. " We didn't expect 
you quite so soon, my darling! There is only old 
mammy down in the kitchen. I must call her up 
and find out what there is to eat. Are you hungry, 
my dear one? Do you realize we have had no 
dinner?" He laughed again gayly and held out 
his hands. "Take off your cloak, dearest — ^your 
hat! We are home now, our home! I must send 
around to the circus at once for your things. . . . 
Are you — happy ?*' 

"Gia!** said Teresita. 

Her cloak fell from her shoulders, and she 
dropped the cap with its feather down on the table, 
a little timidly, as a bird that has flown into some 
strange nest. She laughed too with him, dimpling, 
flushing, shy as a sea-gull. 

The surgeon was as a man transformed. His 
face was alight, his eyes were shining. He was 
like a boy, young and eager, at the threshold of 
life; the years had rolled off him leaving no sign. 
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He was transfigured, out of himself, intoxicated 
with joy as with wine. He saw nothing but the 
slight little figure before him, the curve of her 
cheeks, the curls of her hair, her pupils dilated, the 
red mouth twitching. He felt nothing but the 
triumph, the joy of possession. She was his, she 
was his own— she was his wife! 

"Teresita! Teresita!*' He stretched out his 
arms. 

She faltered — ran toward him. 

All of a sudden a bell began to ring, shrill, per- 
sistent, breaking the silence. The girl stood 
poised, interrupted half-way. DeForrest's arms 
dropped. 

"Ha — the telephone!" he exclaimed, "may the 
devil take it! If it should be the hospital! . . . 
Wait, little one, just a second! Til be back! A 
moment — ** He vanished through the doorway. 

Teresita started, bewildered, a little dazed. 
Then she sank down on the footstool beside the 
dog, caressing the great brindled head, fondling his 
coat. He gave a low whine, nosing her, licking 
her hands; his tail beat the rug. 

"Ah, ze bon Tartar — ^ze fedele!** she said. "You 
have also ze hunger just as we, poveretto, and you 
have not ze — ^ze happiness zat make you forget! 
Quoi ? You remind wiz ze tail — si ? You remind 
wiz ze eyes. Pourquoi you forget me, Teresita — 
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pourquoi you forget zat I suffer ze hunger terribile ? 
. . . Poveretto! Poveretto!** She gave a faint 
little laugh, watching the door. " Pazienza, Tar- 
tar! Chut! Ze signore, he will come again subito 
— subito!" 

A dreamy look flitted over her face. She lis- 
tened, gazing. From the hallway outside came 
the sound of his voice mufHed . . . then the trill 
of the bell as he hung up the receiver — his foot- 
steps returning. 

When DeForrest re-entered the room he was 
pale, years older, all his brightness had vanished. 
The frown was like a deep dark crease between his 
brows. It was as if a sudden blight had passed 
over him. He seemed worried, distraught. Tere- 
sita opened her lips as if to call to him, but the 
words died away half formed, half breathed. She 
clasped her hands about the collar of the dog, 
drooping her lashes. 

"Dear — ** he said slowly. He came over and 
stood beside her on the rug. "Do you know — 
What do you think ? I have to leave you! I have 
to leave — ^you!" He looked down at her; then he 
turned his head away and spoke rapidly, feverishly. 
"They have telephoned from the hospital. A case 
has just been brought in, and they don't know 
whether to operate or not — they are afraid to decide 
without my advice. You see I must — ^go ! . . . You 
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are the wife of a surgeon, darling, and when it Is a 
question of his — ^hls duty — " He glanced at her 
again, but she was motionless. 

" Even to-night, even — to-night, I dare not think 
of myself, of you, when the life of a patient hangs 
In the balance! God!" cried DeForrest. "It's 
more than I can bear to leave you, Tereslta — It's 
more than I can bear! If you knew what It cost 
me!" He was breathing heavily; his hands were 
clenched, his face was strained. "To leave you 
like this alone ! If I had known ahead, and could 
have planned, prepared — ^If Parks were only here ! 
If — But Molly will bring a tray to you, darling! 
You can have your dinner here with Tartar — ^you 
two by the fire. And you won't be afraid, dearest 
—to be alone just for an hour .? It won't be more. 
I won't be long, dear — the first moment I can tear 
myself away! By ten o'clock at the — ^latest!" 
DeForrest's voice broke. " Tereslta, dearest, don't 
you understand? ... I must go! I must leave 
you!" 

The drooping curls were close to his hand; he 
touched them. Then he stooped and gathered her 
up In his arms, straining her to him. She began to 
sob softly. 

" Non — non ! You are just as ze prince ! You are 
just as ze prince wiz ze mla — madre! . . . Non!" 

DeForrest caught his breath sharply. 
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"You go, but you will not return — ^mai! Ah, 
non mi lasciare! Non mi — ^lasciare!" 

"Teresita!** 

He saw the trend of her thought and started. 
"What! You think — ^you cannot think — " A ter- 
rible struggle was raging within him. The tele- 
phone was there close at hand. He could ring up 
the hospital again in a second, refuse to go, invent 
some excuse. Then he thought of the man who 
was injured, dying, the younger doctors await- 
ing his coming, the preparations commencing. 
Never before had they called him in vain. " Duty 1 
Duty!" The word was as a crow cawing hoarsely 
in his ears, tormenting his conscience. DeForrest 
grit his teeth. 

The soft little arms were around his neck, cling- 
ing. For the first time in his life he hated his 
profession; he loathed his own genius. He would 
have given all his reputation, his skill, to shut out 
the world and its cares this one evening, for one 
little hour ... for one fleeting moment. 

"Teresita, listen to me — look at me! You 
know that nothing in the world would keep me 
from you the moment the operation is over! It is 
terrible to me — ^it is worse than death — to even 
leave you a single hour! But I must, beloved — I 
must! . . . Don't make it harder! Don't make it 
more than a man can — bear!" 
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She hid her face on his breast, trembling. 

"Ze— ze prince— he have said ze same to mia— 
madre!" 

"I swear to you, dearest!*' 

"Ze prince— he say he will ritomare, ma non e 
venuto — non e — ^venuto!** 

DeForrest was desperate. The moments were 
passing. 

"My darling — only an hour, an hour!" he 
stammered. "Wait for me! Watch for me I 
When the clock strikes ten!** He caught her to 
him suddenly, smothering her in his arms, kissing 
her madly. "Kiss me, dearest! ... By ten — 
at the latest! . . . Kiss me again!** 

" Signore ! Signore ! Stay wiz — me ! ** 

"I cannot! I dare not!** 

Teresita clung to him with despair, with terror. 
A strange foreboding instinct seemed to convulse 
her. Her arms were as the tendrils of a vine about 
an oak; to tear them was to kill it. 

"Stay wiz me! Stay wiz — ^me! Non mi — 
lasciare!'* 

"Let me go — dearest!** 

DeForrest began to pant as a man under water. 
He tried to loosen the hands. " If you love me, 
Teresita — ^if you love me ! Don*t tempt me ! Take 
your arms away — dearest! 

"Non mi — ^lasciare!'* 
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"My darling! Let me go — ^let me — ^go! The 
man will die unless I get there in time! Just for 



an 



hour! 



. . I love you! I love you!'* He 
kissed her again blindly, passionately. 

Suddenly from outside came a sharp explosion, 
the sound of the automobile puffing. She fell 
back from him, covering her face. 

"Teresita!** 

DeForrest stood rigid; he stretched out his arms 
to her. Then he went to the door, looked back, 
and was gone. 

The figure of the girl was motionless. Every 
moment or two a shudder went through her. The 
dog crawled to her feet, looking up at her, rubbing 
against her skirt, whining softly; but her mind was 
far away. It was as if she were suddenly Della- 
Rocca. . . . She saw the terrace; she heard the 
leaves of the olives falling, the sound of the boats 
fretting, tossing. She was plucking the strings of 
the mandolina. 
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The prince was gone! He had held her in his 
arms, he had kissed her; he was — gone ! . . . She 
took her hands from her face and looked about her, 
faintly, dizzily. The room was lined with books, 
the desk was littered with papers. Before the fire 
was his arm-chair, the footstool, where they had 
sat reading together her mother's story ... or 
was it her own ? 

"Signore!" her lip quivered. "Signore! Come 
back to me. Come back to — me! Ti — ^ti amo!'* 

But the room was deserted even as the villa. 
She was alone in a strange dark house with the 
dog. As she stood there paralyzed, despairing, 
in terror, the door opened slowly and behind it 
appeared an old colored mammy, huge, towering, 
with a bandanna handkerchief twisted about her 
head, and a tray in her hand. 

"Fo' de laws sakes!" she exclaimed. "Honey, 
I low' yo' be de lil new missis! Massa Jacob, he 
done been tellin' ole mammy how he's gwine been 
en got himself married ! . . . Fo' de laws sakes!" 

The tray rattled in her hands and she set it down 
carefully, standing with her arms akimbo, her head 
on one side, the soft gutturals rolling from her 
throat. "* Mammy,' Massa Jacob, sez he, *yo' go 
take ma lil gal upstairs some dinner sho'; en 
mind her fo' me till ah gets back,' sez he! Laws! 
En yo' settin' heah, po' lil lam', lookin' scart ter 
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death lak, en lonesome ! I done tell Massa Jacob, 
sez I — Lawd-er-massy!" 

With a sudden shriek the old colored woman 
jumped back into the doorway; her eyes rolled, 
showing the whites. The great Dane rose, stretched 
himself, and approached her sniffing. 

"Zitto! Zitto!** Teresita caught him by the 
collar. 

" Lawd-er-massy ! Lawd-er-massy ! " 

The dog bared his teeth slightly, growling. 

"Chut!" 

The door shut with a slam. 

There was a moment of silence; then it opened 
again a crack and the bandanna handkerchief re- 
appeared, the whites of the eyes rolling. A black 
hand stole out cautiously holding an envelope. 

"Yo' got him, honey — sho*?" 

"Si," said Teresita. "A bas, mechant! It is 
zat he have ze hunger, vous savez! . • . Zitto, 
Tartar!" 

The door moved again convulsively, half dosing, 
reopening; the hand stole out a little further. 
"Honey, dis 'ere letter am fo' de massa! I 
reckon it be one o' dem patients shoM Massa 
Jacob, he sez sez he, * Fse expectin* a letter. Thar's 
a lil feller down very sick, en they may send after 
me. Ef it comes, mammy, yo' take it up to ma 
lil girl, en tell her ter open it right off, en if de 
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chile worse, send it on to de horsepital!' Yo' un- 
derstand, honey?" 

"Gia," said Teresita. She took the envelope 
mechanically, still holding the dog, pulled by him. 
Her voice was choked; she controlled it with diffi- 
culty. Even the old colored woman deserted her. 

"Yo* not mind, honey, ef ah goes back to de 
kitchen now?" The eyes rolled again; the door 
wavered. " Yo' ring de bell sho' ef yer wants ole 
mammy! Ah would have made yo' some fritters 
ef ah " 

The dog gave a yelp and the door shut sharply. 

Teresita looked down at the tray. There were 
sandwiches there, cold meat, a glass of milk. A 
lump came in her throat. She took the meat, piece 
by piece, and fed it to the dog; then the sandwiches 
one after the other, rapidly, absently. The great 
Dane crouched back on his haunches, his eyes 
eager, his jaws ready; snapping each fragment 
with a gulp as she threw it. 

"Ecco! Ecco!" 

Soon the plate was bare. 

The girl drew in her lip with her teeth, forcing 
back the sobs; she tried to drink the milk, but she 
could not. The dog lay down with his nose on 
his paws, blinking, contented, watching his mis- 
tress. 

" Tutto finito ! Tutto — finito ! " 
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He whined in response; his tail beat the floor. 

"Chut!" 

Teresita gave a frightened little glance about the 
room. Then she opened the envelope. 

"Dear Jacob." 

The tears were in her eyes and she could not 
see. "Jacopo!" she murmured. "C*est le si- 
gnore! Zat is his name — Jacopo!" She flushed 
as she said it, dashing away the tears. 

Across the page sprawled the angular writing; 
she could read it with difliculty. Her curly head 
stooped, poring over the sheets. Suddenly a pang 
of memory caught her. Words rang in her brain. 

. . . "One morning a boy came across from the 
village and brought him a letter. It was sealed 
with a crown and the paper was heavy." 

Teresita's hands trembled. She reeled, almost 
falling. Then she steadied herself and bent over 
the pages, framing the words with her lips as she 
read them. 

Dear Jacob: 

When you left my house this afternoon without a word, 
without even trying to see me again, without asking after 
my condition, or apologizing for all I was forced to suJffer — 
you, my own brother, whom I taught to walk, whom I held 
in my arms, and practically brought up from a baby — Jacob, 
you nearly broke my heart! How could you do it ? Desert 
your own sister for the sake of a circus child, an immigrant, 
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an ignorant peasant girl like that, from heaven knows where! 
As to your wild, cruel words about marriage, you never 
meant them! Tell me, reassure me, Jacob — ^you never 
meant them! If such a thing should occur in our family, 
such a disgrace, such a scandal — I tell you frankly I should 
never survive it! It was your big, foolish, quixotic heart 
that was speaking, Jacob! To stand up for the miserable, 
the helpless — to slave yourself to death over free hospital 
patients— to give a hand to every man, woman, or child in 
the gutter, deserving or undeserving — that was always your 
way. I have always admired you for it, Jacob! But when 
you speak as you did to-day, you go too far! It is not like 
you to jest on such matters, and yet — I implore heaven, 
Jacob, that it was a jest! My state of nerves has been 
something appalling ever since you left me. If you have 
any feeling, any affection for me left, either come to me at 
once, or send me a message to relieve my anxiety. You 
have no idea what I suffer! I say to myself, if it should be 
true, if he really meant it — a circus girl, a low dancer, a 
lion-tamer, and the daughter of one — I remember now to 
have seen the placards! Why, the entire family would turn 
their backs on you, Jacob! Every connection you have in 
the world would cut you! It would ruin you socially! Do 
you expect yoiu* friends to receive such a person ? Not one 
of them will do it. Every door will be shut to her and to 
you. And as for yoiu* profession, your reputation! Many 
a man has been dragged to the dust by such a marriage as 
that, Jacob! 

But there, I cannot write any more! My fingers are too 
feeble and weak to hold the pen. The tears are rolling 
down my cheeks! I beg, I implore you, my dear brother, 
before it is too late — ^think twice before you take such a step, 
such a fatal step, that would separate you from every soul 
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in the world who loves and respects you! I would rather 
see you dead, Jacob — yes, I would rather see you dead 
before me! 

Your sister, Amelia. 



Teresita's face had grown slowly whiter. Her 
form stiffened; her hands dropped the paper. 
She stood transfixed as if turned into stone. 

. . . "He is a prince and will some day be king 
— and you are only a contadina!" The words 
shrieked in her ears, vibrating ... or was it the 
wind rattling the window — the gale that was beat- 
ing the waves into foam, driving hither and 
thither the litter of papers ? . . . 

She stared at the sheets as they lay on the 
carpet. 

Again she seemed to be Della-Rocca. She was 
living over, her mother's anguish, her mother's 
parting. 

The girl threw out her hands with a desolate cry. 
She fell on her knees before the arm-chair, clinging 
to it, shuddering. "Signore! Come back to ze 
Teresita! Come back to ze — ^Teresita!" Her sobs 
convulsed her. 

At the touch of his chair a scene rose before her. 
He was standing, his brows drawn, frowning, im- 
patient. She was gazing up at him in her hood, 
in her cloak. 
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..." Ditemi — if you had been ze prince, vous, 
est-ce que — ^if you had loved ze mia madre " 

" Would I have left her, you mean ? '* 

"Gia!" 

" I don't know. If it had been my duty — per- 
haps. A prince has his duty to his people." 

"Non— non!" 

She cried out again. His voice went on in her 
ears ringing, in answer to hers. 

..." Ditemi — ^if you had been ze prince, and 
you have loved ze mia madre, and she is disparita 
cosi; and you have all ze world, and she have 
nuzzing, nuzzing — ^and she suffer! You would 
search — quoi ? You would search, search always 
for zat one you love until you find her ? Ditemi!" 

His voice was like a dagger piercing her flesh; 
it was rough and harsh. " If a woman left me she 
could go— she could go! Vd never follow her!" 

" Jamais ? Not if— not " 

She caught her breath, listening. 

" I have never loved any one like that, I tell you ! 
I can't imagine it. There isn't any such thing!" 

"Dio!" Teresita dropped her head, her curls, 
against the arm of his chair. Her form was con- 
vulsed. 

"Ti amo! Ti amo — ^wiz all my heart — ^wiz all 
my soul — ^wiz — ^wiz all my strength — in ze earth, in 
ze purgatorio — ^in ze paradiso, sempre! Ti — amo!" 



The Awakening 

After a while she lay silent. Her head was 
turned; she was watching the clock through the 
mist of her tears. The hands moved slowly. 

"Venti minuti — ancora!" 

She held her breath. 

" Madonna ! * Ten o'clock at ze latest ! ' He have 
said — he have promesso! *At ze — ^latest!'" 

The clock ticked on. 

" Dieci — adesso ! " 

She gazed fascinated, her breast laboring. 

"Cinque!" 

The hour struck. 

As the last stroke resounded, dying away, the 
girl lifted her head strangely, faintly. She stag- 
gered to her feet and crossed the room, her feet 
dragging, bent over the desk. His pen lay there. 
She took it and wrote on a sheet of his paper in 
broken letters, her fingers trembling, " Addio *' 

The pen dropped. 

She stared down at the word for a moment, mur- 
muring it with her lips. "Addi — o!'* Then she 
moved toward the door mechanically, blindly, as 
one who is under hypnotic suggestion. The dog 
rose and followed. 

"Non!*' 

Teresita began to sob again, flinging her arms 
about the great brindled creature, caressing him, 
hiding her face, struggling with herself. 
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"Stay wiz ze signore, Tartar! Garde ze mio 
signore— bien! Senti?" She stared down into 
the dog's wistful eyes. Her Up quivered. She 
clung to him weeping, despairing for a moment. 

"Garde ze mio— signore— bien ! " 

Then she motioned him back. The door closed 
behind her. 

A few moments later DeForrest leaped from his 
automobile, and dashed up the stoop two steps at 
a time. His face was radiant and eager. The 
operation had been successful. He had been de- 
layed at the last maddeningly, unavoidably, champ- 
ing and fretting like a horse at the tether; but it 
was over now — and behind the curtains the light 
was burning, and Teresita before the fire, waiting, 
listening to hear his footsteps ! In a moment more 
she would be in his arms ! 

He laughed out like a boy as his key scratched 
the door-plate. His strong hands trembled; his 
blood was on fire. 

Suddenly, ominously, chilling his veins, there 
came the long-drawn howl of a dog. 
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" VT'OU can't go! You dare not give everything 

jL up, Jacob ! Good heavens, man, are you 
out of your senses ?" 

Doctor LeFevre was seated on a high stool, bend- 
ing over a slab in the laboratory. He put down 
his microscope suddenly, glancing up at his com- 
panion in consternation. 

DeForrest was absorbed in lighting a gas-jet. 
His back was turned and he threw the match away 
before answering. 

** I must go, Paul. You don't know, you don't 
understand! I tell you, I must go!" 

" Are you ill, old man ? Sometimes lately, I have 
thought you didn't look just up to the mark. You 
overwork terribly — ^you always have! Why don't 
you run down to Bermuda for a week? That 
would set you up. It is madness to rush off to 
Europe like this at a moment's notice!" 

"My health is all right, Paul." 

"Then why under the sun! . . . Jacob, dear old 
chap, what's the matter ? What is it, Jacob ? " 
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DeForrest threw off the hand on his shoulder 
and went to the further end of the room, facing 
the long, narrow shelves with their bottles, staring 
down at them, reading the labels. His head was 
sunk forward a little, stooping; the erectness was 
gone from his figure suddenly, like an oak blasted 
and torn by the gale. He looked as an athlete 
who has been too long in the field, overstrained. 
His friend watched him anxiously. There was 
silence between them. Presently LeFevre adjusted 
the lens again and went on with his work. 

"I don't want to pry into your private affairs, 
Jacob," he said slowly, "but something has gone 
very wrong with you; any fool could see that! 
Keep the reason to yourself or not, as you choose; 
but you know I am your friend. . . . Haven't we 
been pals ever since we played football together in 
college ? If you want any one, if you need any 
help, remember I am here." 

DeForrest continued to study the labels. 

" Could you look after two or three of my worst 
cases for a while, do you think, LeFevre ?" 

"Of course, Jacob!" 

"My hospital duty? It only lasts for another 
month." 

"Why, yes — I suppose so." 

" If I send young Bernstein to help you in the 
clinique, could you get along ?" 
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LeFevre glanced again at the stooping head, the 
bowed shoulders averted, and the troubled look 
deepened on his face. "Anything you want, old 
chap ! I will do my best. How long do you — er — 
expect to be away?" 

"I don't know, Paul." 

"A month or two?" 

"I can't tell." 

" More than that ? . . . Six months ? A year ? 
Man alive! You can't mean to be gone a " 

"It may be a year or it may be a lifetime. I 
shall not return until I have accomplished my pur- 
pose." 

The shoulders squared suddenly, straightened. 
DeForrest threw back his head and his voice rang 
out. He wheeled about, facing his friend : 

" I am looking for some one, Paul. If I could 
talk to you about it — ^but I can't! ... I tell you I 
am looking for some one ! Some one who has dis- 
appeared, flown away like a bird in the dark, leav- 
ing no sign. It came to me, it nestled on my breast. 
I put out my hand to take it — and it was gone! 
As long as I live, as long as there is breath in my 
body, I will follow my bird! I will follow and 
seek it to the ends of the earth — until I die!" 

His eyes blazed, his face quivered; his voice 
grew hoarse, stammered, broke : " You look at me 
strangely, Paul. Ah, you think me a madman! 
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. . . For the last fortnight I have ransacked the 
city, followed every possible clew and trace, desper- 
ately, without result. It was like searching in a 
fog bank! To-day, for the first, some information 
reached me. It may be false or it may be true. I 
may be wandering in a labyrinth; but the thread 
in my hand, slight, invisible as it is, leads over 
the ocean — ^to Italy, Paul! I must go there at 
once!" 

LeFevre looked at him and shook his head. 

"My dear fellow, you talk in riddles! How is 
a sane man to follow you ? You mean to say you 
will throw up your profession, endanger your repu- 
tation, sacrifice your whole life ? For what, Jacob ? 
— a will-o'-the-wisp dancing over the marshes ? . . . 
If you were a hot-headed boy, I could understand 
it; but for a man of the world, of experience like 
yourself, hard as nails, knowing life as you do, to 
throw everything up and go off at a tangent, with 
no more plausible reason than that? You must 
be as mad as a March hare, Jacob!" 

A bitter look came over DeForrest's face. 

"The old story," he said, "the old fight! 
What is the world that it weighs so much, that it 
has such value ? A mess of pottage to satisfy the 
needs of the flesh for a moment! Am I Esau, man, 
to sell my inheritance, my freedom, my right in the 
things that are better and higher ? . . . All my 
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life I have submitted tamely, unconsciously; tram- 
melled by the chains of the civilization about us! 
Civilization ! A juggernaut rather ! . . . We strug- 
gle and strain to ride on the top, to be out of the 
way of. the wheels ourselves while they grind down 
the others! That is success, that is honor! 
Resist, lift up a voice in rebellion, and over you go 
in the path of the monster! . . . You know that, 
LeFevre, as well as I. We all fcnow it! And yet 
we follow along in the running, unresistingly, well- 
broken, like a pack of hounds at a fox-hunt; borne 
along by the force of the current as chips in a mill- 
race. Can we act the natural man ever ? Can we 
do the simple, reasonable thing? No! Your 
chains begin to rattle at once, your own and the 
others! The higher up you go in the world the 
stronger they are, the more you're entangled. . . . 
My God, LeFevre — this is a damned poor life we 
are leading!" 

DeForrest began to pace the laboratory excitedly, 
restlessly. 

"You don't understand me, Paul. Of course 
you don't understand me! Your own chains 
haven't begun to chafe, but mine are unbearable! 
They are maddening! I have filed them off now 
link by link; I am free at last! But the terrible thing 
is that it may be too late! If I had imagined, if 
I had dreamed, if I had only realized it a few weeks 
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earlier! . . . LeFevre, do you remember last New 
Year's Eve? That night happiness came to me 
and I turned my back on it. It came to me again 
and I rebuffed it roughly. A third time — and I 
fought with it, hugging my chains; proud of them, 
glorying in them, as a miser starving for bread, 
counting his treasures of gold and of silver ! Again 
it came and I struggled, ran from it — fled like a 
coward dragged by my fetters ! Finally the rattling 
of them woke me ! When I saw how it was, I was 
filled with horror ! Was I a slave ? Was my free- 
dom gone ? I tore at the links of my chains madly! 
. . . When it came again, I stretched out my arms. 
It flew to me, it flew to me, LeFevre, straight to 
my heart— my bird! It was there quivering, 
frightened, soft! I held it, I soothed it, caressed 
it! It was mine, I tell you! Don't you believe 
me? It was mine! The chains were gone. I 
had risen above them! I felt like a god! And 
then " 

DeForrest stared about him suddenly, passing 
his hand over his forehead. 

"My chains were gone; but there were others 
near me, close to me! They began to clank! The 
links of my own began to reclose, to rattle gradually 
louder and louder! . . . Ah, my God!" 

He staggered as he moved, reeling like a drunken 
man. 
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"Before I knew it my bird was gone! When I 
came back, the house was dark and the dog was 
howling! My bird was gone!" 

Doctor LeFevre sprang to his feet. 

"Sit down, Jacob! Your face is ashy! The 
perspiration is damp on your forehead! Your 
whole form is trembling! Sit down, dear old chap 
— calm yourself ! If you don't look out you will 
have a fever! . . . Here, drink this — drink it, I 
tell you!" 

He pressed DeForrest down on the stool, and 
held a glass to his lips in which he had hurriedly 
mixed a liquid, watching him anxiously as he drank 
it, feeling his pulse. 

"It's nothing," said DeForrest. "I must have 
been raving! Don't mind me, Paul. Nonsense, 
man! There's nothing the matter. I've been 
under a strain. For the last two weeks I haven't 
been able to sleep much to speak of — and I'm 
worried! I've been nearly crazy with " 

He drew in his breath suddenly, sharply, and 
stopped, turning away his head. 

"Once when we were boys together, Paul, you 
remember — ^we were hunting up in the Maine 
woods." He spoke feverishly. "So often it has 
come back to me since. My shot went wild and it 
struck a field-lark under the wing. It fluttered, 
fell back in the meadow bleeding. I went to lift 
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it — ^but the hawks were before me! They were 
fierce, and hunger had made them fearless. It 
tried to escape! I beat them off with my gun- 
stock, shouting! . . . But they got it, the brutes! 
To my dying day I shall never forget it! And now, 
LeFevre '' 

DeForrest turned and faced his companion. 
A second time my shot has gone wild," he said. 

It has struck a bird and it is wounded, fluttering, 
God knows where — and I cannot find it! The 
terror that is killing me slowly, by inches, is the 
thought of the hawks, waiting to snatch it, innocent, 
helpless, thrown to their mercy! I would give my 
life, I would give my soul, I would give every 
breath in my body to save it!'* 

He clinched his fist suddenly, striking the table. 

"But it's gone, it's lost! My little one, my — " 
His voice choked; he stood, staring down at Le- 
Fevre. 

"Sit down, old man." 

"You'll take those cases of mine, Paul ?" 

"I told you I would. Don't worry, Jacob." 

DeForrest's eyes were fixed as though bent on a 
vision. He went on dreamily, strangely, as if the 
words were dictated from some inner being, speak- 
ing through his own consciousness: 

"Have you ever thought of life, LeFevre, as a 
series of doors dividing your pathway ? Some are 
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open, some are ajar, others are locked and the key 
is gone. But you force your way through some- 
how, in some way, and go on to the next; and with 
every exertion, every obstacle felled, your hands 
grow stronger, your will more determined. A few 
men stop at the first barred gate and go under. 
They are the flotsam and jetsam of life; they are 
failures, worthless. But many keep at it, strug- 
gling, fighting. They get so far . . . then in 
every lifetime, in every pathway, there comes a 
long, dark passage, lonely; and at the end of it is 
a door, larger than the rest, more stately — blocked, 
walled up, a sealed portal. Against it you beat 
with your shoulders in vain. You can turn back, 
you can stay where you are, you can go around it; 
but beyond that portal is the end, the destiny you 
were bom to fulfil. If you fail to go through, you 
might better never have lived at all. You have 
not made good. You are out of the running. 
Every fibre of your being goes into the struggle. 
You labor with the stone, you toil at the bricks, 
straining to loosen them one by one, to make even 
a loop-hole; and still the portal looms black before 
you, solid, unyielding; until you are weary, dis- 
couraged, heart-broken, your hands torn, your im- 
plements blunted. At this point most men begin 
to falter. They linger a while, curse, grow bitter, 
rail at their fate, the same as all others; then they 
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lose their grit, they give up — they fail! The 
portal has blocked them ! . . . I tell you, LeFevre, 
we all get there sooner or later. I am facing it now. 
And beyond that mass of stone and brick is the 
entrance to heaven! FU fight my way through if 
it takes a lifetime. That is the truth, Paul; I am 
more and more convinced of it! If a man concen- 
trates all his will, all the strength of his being on 
one single purpose, throwing everything up but his 
heart's desire, and fights for it, sacrifices everything 
to it — that man is bound to win in the end, to get 
through that portal!** 

DeForrest's eyes glowed and his face hardened. 
rU beat my way through it, LeFevre,** he said, 
if I have to raze every stone to the ground! . . . 
Leave me now for a while, will you ? My head 
feels a little dizzy! No, nonsense, man! It*s 
nothing! I just need quiet By the way, did I 
tell you ? — I am leaving to-morrow.** 

" What ? The deuce, Jacob ! ** 

"Come back to-night if you can, Paul, and FU 
run over those cases with you. Yes, yes . . . 
much obliged, old chap! FU do as much for you 
some day.** DeForrest leaned with one arm on the 
table, steadying himself, stretching out his hand. 
His face was ashen. 

"It*s all right, Paul.** 

LeFevre gripped the hand. 
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" Are you sure I can't help you, Jacob ? Won't 
you let me go with you — or one of the staff? 
Take Geoffrey, or some one!'* 

DeForrest shook his head. His muscles were 
twitching. 

The portal is there,'* he said through his teeth. 
It's there, Paul, before me, and I've got to fight 
my way through it alone. No one can help me. 
Every man has to beat his own way through the 
mortar. And beyond — 






Beyond is the woman you love, Jacob ?" 
DeForrest nodded. 
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THE sun was setting behind St. Peter's. All 
the sky was aglow, and on the Pincio the 
band was playing. The air was soft; the terraces 
crowded with throngs of people; priests, forestieri, 
scholars, Roman nobles, and contadini gathered in 
groups by the balustrade, strolling about among the 
pines and the cypresses. 

As the hour for the Ave Maria approached, the 
tones of the music grew more and more sensuous, 
the perfume that rose from the gardens more 
subtle. A strange sudden chill, like a shadow 
creeping, stole over the atmosphere, blending in 
with the beauty of color and rhythm; a narcotic, 
soothing and stilling the senses. 

Behind the Janiculum the purple deepened, the 
rose of the sky grew scarlet, more vivid. All over 
the city the bells were pealing. 

Near the Fountain of Moses stood a man. 

He had withdrawn himself from the crowd and 
was leaning against one of the statues, half screened 
by the ivy. His back was to the sunset. His 
eyes scanned the faces of the throng as it passed 
him. 
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"Mon Dieu! Pas possible. It cannot be — ^no! 
Why, Doctor DeForrest!*' 

A dark, slim fellow darted out from one of the 
groups, gesticulating and holding out his hand. 
"You don't know me. Doctor? Of course not! 
But rd know your face in a thousand ! FU never 
forget what you did for me in the hospital! . . . 
Yes, you remember ? Fm Mendes ! You see the 
arm is as well as ever." 

DeForrest gave the young painter a hearty grip. 

"How are you?'* he said absently. "Odd we 
should meet in Rome like this! Of course I re- 
member you.*' 

"You're here on a professional trip. Doctor?" 

"No." 

" Ah, well — you won't be here long then ! You're 
flying through ?" 

"Rather that way," said DeForrest. He 
shivered suddenly and drew his coat closer about 
him. 

Beastly, this chill!" exclaimed the young man. 

It's always that way at Ave Maria ! What a sun- 
set to-night! A regular impressionist daub! If 
one dared to pitch colors on a canvas like that — ! 
By the way. Doctor, where are you putting up ?" 
I'm down on the Piazza di Spagna, Mendes." 
So ? Well, go home then by way of my studio, 
won't you ? I'll show you a bit of the artist Rome. 
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We'll go down the steps to the Popolo, and there 
I am, close by in the Via Margutta! A dirty sort of 
a hole — stables and smells enough all right — you 
won't mind that? They curiy the horses right 
under my window! But it's like everything else 
in the world, a mud-puddle with the gleam of the 
starlight on it. You can splash into the mud 
with both feet, or you can stand on the edge and 
enjoy the shimmer— au choix! Come along, won't 
you. Doctor?" 

"Are you settled in Rome for good ?" said De- 
Forrest. "Yes, I'll come with you, Mendes, cer- 
tainly. Via Margutta ? That's the regular artist 
quarter, isn't it?" 

" Pretty much so ! Some of the new fellows have 
left the old diggings, but the rest of us stick on — 
trying to butt our way into the Salon!" 

The young painter laughed. " Pretty little place, 
these Pincian Gardens, sacre! A regular vaude- 
ville every night! The sun is chief actor, and the 
band supports it until Ave Maria rings down the 
curtain. When that chill creeps up — br-r-r! That's 
the ghost of Nero stretching a clammy finger! The 
crowds scatter and run, the instant it grips them. 
They're afraid of the fever!" 

The men went on down the steps together. For 
a moment there was silence. 

" You've been here long, Mendes ? " 
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• "Well — mon Dieu, it's two years or more now 
since I left the Academy! Except for that flying 
trip to America to see about an exhibit, IVe been 
here oflF and on. My people are in Paris. They 
want me to settle down, there, mais — !** The 
young Frenchman shrugged his shoulders. "All 
the years in the Medici Villa — you know I was a 
Prix de Rome student — I used to long for Paris! 
— and now when Fm back in Paris Fm restless for 
Rome! Rome gets in the blood! . . . Here we 
are! Duck your head, sir; hold your breath, and 
keep out of the puddle ! Here ! ** 

Mendes threw back the door. " Go in. Doctor." 

DeForrest strode into the great dingy studio 
curiously, a little awkwardly. 

" Queer hole, isn't it ? We artists, you know — 
it's not like your profession — ^youVe got something 
solid and tangible to work for; you know*where 
you're stepping — we're a happy-go-lucky crew, 
coquetting with the Muses! When they favor us 
we're up in the clouds; and when they don't we 
go to the devil! There's one of my latest!" 

He pointed to a canvas that lay against the 
easel. 

DeForrest folded his arms and stood before the 
painting. His gaze was abstracted. 

"Like it?" 

The surgeon roused himself with an effort. 
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"That's better! Stand back a little. If you 
get too near, it spoils the effect ! You see what it's 
meant for?'* 

"No — I can't say I do/' said DeForrest. "Sort 
of a cyclone effect, Mendes ?" 

"You're not up in impressionism, are you, Doctor ? 
You don't look at it right. Get the angle just so, 
and half close your eyes! . . . Don't you see? 
. . . It's a field of poppies growing." 

"By Jove! It looks more like blood spattered 
over a billiard table! I thought you meafnt it for 
a battlefield ! . . . Bah — poppies? . . . Now, look 
here, Mendes, you'd better hold on to yourself and 
stop this drinking!" 

DeForrest seemed to shake himself suddenly out 
of his lethargy. He began to frown and his voice 
grew harsh. "When you did that, man, you were 
under the table! You call that a picture ? Why, 
you must have squirted those blots with a fire- 
hose!" He laughed roughly. 

The painter touched the surface of a poppy with 
the back of his thumb, flushing a little. "There 
isn't anything in the world you don't know about 
surgery. Doctor; but when it comes to painting — 
mon Dieu ! You're miles off! My humble en- 
deavor — " He bowed mockingly. "It's just 
back from the Salon!" 

"The devil it is!" 
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Fact! Hung well, too; I sold it yesterday for 
five thousand francs, and the old boy who bought 
it is a connoisseur; he's a famous dealer. If I told 
you his name *' 

"A connoisseur of what?" 

"Art— Doctor!" 

"The devil he — Excuse me, Mendes! . . . 
All this other stuff yours, too ?" 

"Most of it. This one to the left was in the 
exhibition at Munich." 

"Oh! What's the subject?" 

"Come, I say. Doctor! Don't you know a horse 
when you see one?" 

An irritated look came over the painter's face. 

"I do, sir! I've ridden and driven them all my 
life. But I never saw a horse like that and neither 
did you!" 

"What's the matter with it ?" 

"Anatomy's all wrong! Any first-year medical 
student could tell you that. He's got the legs of a 
piano! He couldn't trot a yard with a chest like 
that — and the hocks are spavined ! Great heaven, 
man, what did you throw colored stripes on his 
tail for ? ... If you can show me an animal in 
any country God-forsaken enough to own a 
magenta tail — What's that thing over there ? 

"Just a study. Doctor, posed from a model." 

"Living, was she, when you did it?" 
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"Why, yes," said the painter. "Of course she 
was living!'* 

DeForrest gave a growl. 

"Had a spinal column shaped like that, did 
she? Must have been a hunchback! Just look 
at those bones! Heavens, man, if you must paint 
the human body, why don't you paint it right ? A 
woman with a shoulder thrown out like that would 
be in the hospital." 

" That's your dissecting-room way of looking at 
it. Doctor. Pm not trying to paint muscles, Fm 
painting effects!" 

"Effects!" said the surgeon. "Well, the effect 
on me, I can tell you, sir, is to ring up an ambu- 
lance and get that shoulder in splints at once. The 
spine's hopeless! Why on earth don't you study 
the human anatomy?" 

Mendes drew himself up a little stiffly. 

" Humph ! " said DeForrest. " What's the matter 
with her hands?" 

"They're just sketched in — er — ^left shadowy, 
indistinct — ^not to distract attention from the " 

"Oh! If a woman came into my office with 
hands like that it would attract my attention at 
once. I'd suppose she'd been fooling with a steam- 
roller and gotten her fingers jammed ! The wrist's 
out of joint, and the thumb — That thumb, my 

dear fellow " 
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" Oh, come now, Doctor, youVe a joke ! If you 
went through the Salon with criticisms like that 
there wouldn't be a picture left on the line. It's 
the function of modern art not to depict any- 
thing closely, to leave things — er — ^vague — to the 
imagination! When you see a line half hinted, 
shadowy, just a dash of color — ^it sets you think- 

ing!'' 

"It does indeed!'' 

"When you look at a picture first — take that one 
in the comer, for instance — ^you see nothing but a 
blotch. Then gradually objects begin to evolve. 
You make out a bridge — ^water — and the lights of 
an engine!" 

DeForrest screwed up his eyes. 

"Come, come, Mendes! Any fool can take 
black paint and swirl it around with a blacking- 
brush and then pepper it over with red spots ! On 
your honor now! ... By George, if I'd known 
you were guilty of this, I vow I'd have sawed 
off your arm, Mendes!" DeForrest laughed 
grimly. 

"You'll have to kill off the whole tribe of us, 
then!" exclaiihed the artist. "Go ahead. Doctor! 
You're a materialist, that's the trouble with you. 
You have no poetry, no imagination, no — er — 
Hello, what's the matter?" 

"Nothing." 
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DeForrest stood staring up at the wall. 

"What's that you're looking at?*' 

"Is that head over there from — a model too, 
Mendes?*' 

" You mean the head of the contadina ? I don't 
know. That was done by old Boncini, who lives 
upstairs under the roof. He's hard up now, so I 
promised to sell it for him." 

"Til take it/* said DeForrest. "One of the 
models from the Scala di Spagna, did you say ? 
Yes ?'* His gaze was riveted. 

"Very likely! No impressionism about that, eh. 
Doctor ? Old School work through and through. 
Like it — do you ? If you want to see the old fellow 
to talk prices, why, FU call him down." 

"Yes, yes! Call him!" said DeForrest. "Call 
him, Mendes." 

As the door shut behind the artist, he began to 
walk the floor of the studio eagerly, feverishly, his 
hands in his pockets. 

"At last!" he said. "For days I have haunted 
the Scala di Spagna, I have searched the streets, 
and here she was in the Via Margutta ! Teresita ! 
. . . Teresita!" 

He came nearer, gazing up at the painting. 

The dark little head was averted, drooping; the 
eyes were downcast. The blue of her kerchief 
was deep like the sky. Her fingers were pluck- 
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ing a mandolina. He stretched out his arms to 
her. 

" Fve found you at last! Come to me, Teresita! 
Look at me ! " He touched her cheek with the tip 
of his fingers, caressing the paint, half fearful, 
listening. "I have searched for you so long — 
so long! Ah — come to me!" He drew in his 
breath. 

There were steps on the stairs. He drew back 
from the picture, trembling. It was as a mask 
drawn over a face, suddenly, sharply. When the 
door opened, his expression was cold, grave, in- 
scrutable. 

"Eh bien, mon ami! This is the gentleman 
who would like to purchase your picture. Doctor 
DeForrest — Signore Boncini ! '* 

The old Italian came shuffling forward. His 
hair and beard were flowing and white; his black 
eyes gazed wistfully up at DeForrest. His shrunk- 
en, emaciated form was as a pygmy beside a 
giant. 

"You will sell me the painting ?" said DeForrest 
slowly. 

" Ah, SI, Signore — ^with piacere ! A noble head, 
you find ? A very beautifuUa head ! Everyboda 
likes that head! It cannot be duplicata! Non, 
Signore — ^in all Roma you will not see a contadina 
with the head like that!'* 
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DeForrest took out a roll of bank-notes. 

"Is that your price, Signore?'* 

" Oh, the gentleman is very good, very generous ! 
Non, Signore, it is too mucha!" The old Italian 
rubbed his hands one over the other deprecatingly. 
"It IS the good study, the beautifulla study — but 
the price is too mucha ! It would be as the robbery 
I assure to accept!" 

"Go on!'* said Mendes. "He^s a fool. Doctor! 
He wouldn't take a sou for his work if I didn't 
row him. He hasn't a practical bone in his body, 
like all the artisti Italiani ! * La Genie oblige ! ' He 
would spend his all for ^the white narcissus,' and 
starve for his bread! Eh, Boncini?" 

The old man smiled. 

Could you tell me," said DeForrest, hesitating, 
the model you painted that head from — she is 
generally to be found on the Scala di Spagna, or 
near it — I suppose?" 

"Ah, Signore, that I do not know!" 

"You have her address?" 

He lifted his shoulders. " Non — I have nothing! 
I regret, Signore." 

"She is here still in Rome?" DeForrest's face 
whitened. 

"That, too, I cannot tell! It may be, Signore. 
But sometimes they return to Saracinesca, to the 
mountains, and marry, — those beautiful ones." 
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DeForrest lifted one hand suddenly, clenching it; 
then it fell to his side. " You saw her last — ^when ? 
How long has the picture been finished ?*' 

**Ah — ^just the date I cannot recall 1 But the 
occurrence, that I shall never forget! It lives with 
me always! . . . That face in the sunlight under 
the wall, so dolce, bellissima! You see how she 
bends to the mandolina — ^fretting the strings! Her 
hands are absorbed, but her mind is away. She 
dreams, Signore — of her lover perhaps who has left 
her! Chi lo sa! They are proud, those Sara- 
cinescan peasants. When they suffer like that they 
will not speak. They laugh, and the heart — ^it 
breaks! . • . One day I pass up the steps and I 
see her. *Rimanete cosi, ve ne prego!* I cry; and 
then I paint her like that on the steps — ^with the 
mandolina, and the kerchief." 

DeForrest started. His lips were parched. 
When he tried to open them he could scarcely 
speak. 

" When ? " he said. " When was that, Monsieur ? 
Was it ... It was just the other day, you said ? 
The paint seems scarcely dry — yet!" 

The Italian shook his head with a smile. 

"Oh non, Signore, it was years ago — tanti 
anni gii! But I still recall it! Si, si, just as yes- 
terday — so bellissima she looked, so sad, so 
dolce!" 
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''You recall the name, perhaps?'' said DeFor- 
rest He was shielding his eyes from the glare of 
the window, half turned from the canvas. 

*'Ma si, Signore — si! She was the one who 
danced on the steps ! Every night she danced and 
sang and played ! They used to call her the Della- 
Rocca.'* 
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ALL the tables in front of Aragno^s were 
crowded. The scent of flowers filled the 
air, and the Corso was gay with little vetture driv- 
ing backward and forward on their way to the 
Pincio. The ladies in the carriages leaned back 
against their cushions, under their sunshades, 
smiling and glancing down at the tables. The 
men at the tables twirled their mustaches, glancing 
up through a halo of smoke at the carriages. The 
interest was mutual, and scirocco was blowing. 

Suddenly across the piazza came the clatter of 
hoofs, turning the corner around Bocconi's. 

"Whose carriage is that?" 

"Not the king's! No!" 

"But it has the bicyclists attending!" 

"That is true. Then it must belong to the 
Queen Margherita!" 

"It is not the regina's coachman!" 

"Parbleu, you are right! Then it may be the 
foreign prince who is visiting!" 
The king of- 
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Si! But there is only a woman alone! Who 
can she be? The princess, perhaps?" 
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"No, you are blind! The princess is blonde; 
the Tribuna said so only this morning! ... It 
may be one of her ladies-in-waiting! She is very 
beautiful.** 

"You are blind yourself! How can you tell 
when her head is turned, and she keeps her veil 
down?" 

" Look at the poise of her head, pipistrello, cieco 
that you are — the little ear — ^the curve of the throat 
and the belle mani!" 

"Gii, you are right! Did she look this 
way?" 

"Chi lo sa! It seemed — ^just a glance perhaps 
at the big Americano, the one over yonder at the 
farthest table." 

"The one with his face clean-shaven like a 
priest?" 

"Si, with the broad shoulders and a jaw like 
Garibaldi^s." 

" He follows the carriage with his eyes just as we 
do." 

"Ha ha! With his legs, you mean, Filippino! 
He is paying the bill." 

"There he goes running!" 

"Strange people these Americani — ^to run in 
scirocco ! " 

"He doesn't know enough to keep his head in 
the shade!" 
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"No, they are barbari! . . . Have another glass 
of the vermouth — si ?'* 

Grazie — ^grazie! 

Just another drop ? 

Well, then, since you insist, Giuseppe! 
"Ecco! . . . Benissimo!" 

The Americano with the broad shoulders and 
the jaw like Garibaldi's, hurried on through the 
sun. The carriage moved swiftly. It was still 
early in the afternoon, before the Corso was blocked. 
He panted a little, for the sun was blinding, but he 
kept his eyes on the caps of the bicyclists as they 
followed. 

"Vuole, Signore! Gia — ^vuole?'* 

The Americano nodded and sprang into the 
carrozza. 

"Dove, Signore?" 

"Keep after those bicyclists! Don't lose sight 
of them whatever happens! Get the nose of your 
horse to the back of that carriage, the one with the 
blue parasol! You understand? Avanti!" 

The whip cracked and the horse leaped for- 
ward. 

DeForrest's face had a wearied look, as one who 
has watched for long without sleeping. His nerves 
were tense, alive, vibrant; they pricked him as 
needles. 
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" What a fool I was ! " he said to himself. " Why 
didn't I think of this possibility ? Oh, the madden- 
ing hours Fve wasted, hanging around on the 
Piazza di Spagna, searching the studios I . . . She 
had plenty of money, I forgot that! Why should 
she be a model ? That fiend of a manager misled 
me purposely! Instead, what more simple, more 
natural ? She has gone to her father as her mother 
wished — as I advised her, before — As soon as I 
heard the king was in Rome, and the queen with 
her suite, it occurred tome! . . . Teresita! When 
I saw her — How beautiful she is ! So different — 
yes! But it was she — her curly hair, the curve of 
her throat, her hand! When our eyes met, she 
started! For an instant, just a flash, they met 
through the veil!" He drew his breath quickly. 

"If I only knew certainly — ^if I could only be 
sure! My bird, my little one! Ah, how could it 
be you, and you not come to me ? How could you 
see my face, and go on — go on — turn your eyes 
away ? Every beat of my heart as she passed was 
like a shot in the breast, a death wound killing me ! 
. . . Teresita! Teresita!" 

He murmured the name with his lips hoarsely, 
grinding his teeth. 

"Get on, you fool of a cocchiere! The nose of 
your horse to the back of the carriage! Avanti — 
avanti!" 
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His eyes were fixed on the parasol ahead; his 
gaze seemed to penetrate the folds of the silk to 
the dark head beyond, veiled, proud — the slim 
little figure averted, fleeing. Was it Teresita flee- 
ing from him ? The carriage kept going faster and 
faster, out beyond the Porta Popolo, through the 
gate, on the narrow road to the Ponte MoUe. 
Beside rode the bicyclists, and behind the bicyclists 
the hired carrozza speeding, lurching, the whip 
cracking. 

" Get on, get on ! Avanti ! " 

DeForrest doubled his fists, and the sweat broke 
suddenly out on his forehead. She was fleeing 
from him — ^Teresita ! There was no question now. 
It was she! Every line of the slender form was the 
same, the poise of the head, the dark eyes through 
the veil. The look she had given him sent a thrill 
through his veins. If she would only turn around 
and look again — once more — ^just a fleeting look! 
He leaned forward in the seat, his eyes staring. 

"Stop, Teresita!" His will was on hers, grip- 
ping, forcing with hypnotic suggestion. " It is use- 
less to run from me! Stop! I am coming. I 
have followed you over the ocean; I have searched 
your footsteps; I have tracked you, my bird — my 
love! I have found you at last! Whether you are 
princess or contadina you are mine — ^you are 
mine! Come back to me, Teresita!" 
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His agony made it seem to him as if the words 
had been spoken, shrieked into her ear as the horses 
swept faster. The crack of the whip was as a lash 
to his longing. 

" Stop, Teresita ! Let me take you in my arms ! 
Let me hold you on my breast! My bird — my be- 
loved! . . . Teresita!** 

His lips moved, but no sound came. The blood 
in his veins was leaping and throbbing, but his 
arms hung motionless; his hands were clasped on 
his knees, writhing there, tortured. 

"Get on, get on, cocchiere! Avantil** 

"They are too fast for us, Signore, and besides 
there are the bicyclists — I dare not! It is a royal 
carriage." 

"To hell with your daring! Go on, I tell you!" 

The whip cracked again. Whenever it cracked, 
the blue of the parasol, the caps of the bicyclists 
grew nearer and nearer. The distance shortened 
and lengthened; then shortened again. 

" My God ! Stop, Teresita — stop ! It is useless, 
I tell you! You shall never escape me! . . . Get 
on, cocchiere!" 

At the Ponte MoUe the carriage turned, swerving 
off toward the river and the dome of St. Peter's. 
The girl glanced behind her. For a moment the 
profile of her face was distinct; then she drew her 
veil lower. 
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"Stop — ^Teresita!" 

One of the bicyclists shot up to the side of the 
carriage. 

"Your Altessa desires that we stop behind and 
arrest the madman ?" 

"No," she said faintly. 

" If the horses continue at this pace, Altessa, he 
can never keep up with that jaded nag." 

"Si! I know." 

" It is the wish of your Altessa then, to wait until 
we meet with the carabinieri ?" 

"Gii! Aspettiamo!" 

The girl gave another swift glance behind and 
sank back on the cushions. She was trembling 
like a leaf in the grip of a tempest. 

"Teresita! . . . Teresita!" 

The man in the carrozza never took his eyes from 
her. His face was grim and set like a death mask. 
The thoughts in his brain, as they sprang into con- 
sciousness, revolved as the wheels, beat in rhythm 
to the hoofs. 

"You love me, Teresita, you love me! It is 
not pride, it is not anger — ^tell me, it is not anger 
that makes you flee ! Are you afraid of my arms — 
that they will crush you — that they will hurt you ? 
Is it freedom you crave for your wings, beloved ? 
. . . Come to me once more ! Come to me once — 
more! Let me feel your cheek, let me touch your 
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curlsy let me kiss your lips — and then I will open 
my arms again and you shall fly wheresoever you 
will ! You can fly wheresoever you will — ^Teresita ! 
I won't try to — hold — ^you!" 

^^The carrozza is gaining on us, Altessal Shall 
we drop behind and arrest him at once ? Rome 
is full of socialists now, and his Majesty has so 
often been warned!" 

"Non — non!'* The girl gave another swift 
glance, then a look at the Tiber. They were near- 
ing the city precincts now; beyond was the parade- 
ground. They could see the vague massing of 
soldiers marching. . . . "Aspettiamo!*' 

^' Shall we ride on and inform the soldiers ?'' 

*^Go! Si!'' 

The bicyclists shot forward. As they vanished 
into a cloud of dust the girl hesitated a moment, 
then she called to the coachman : 

" Fermatevi ! " 

"Che— Altessa?" 

" Fermatevi subito ! " 

The coachman put up his whip, looking over his 
shoulder. " The madman is close behind, Altessa, 
and the cocchiere is making signs with his fingers 
as if to warn us." 

"Fermatevi! I will see who he is — ^what he — 
wants! Hold back your horses!" The girl gave 
another imperative gesture, silencing the coach- 
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man; then she turned about in the carriage and 
waited. 

The carrozza came nearer, the whip still crack- 
ing. Then it stopped. 

DeForrest was out on the road with a leap, at 
the step of the carriage. His face was white 
and drawn, but he was smiling; his lips were quiv- 
ering. **It is I — Teresita! Put up your veil, 
look at me! It is I, Teresita!" He stopped 
suddenly. 

The girl drew back. 

"Put up your veil!" 

"No!" She held up her hand protesting. 

" Let me see you ! Let me see your face ! Don't 
torment me any longer!" 

He put out his hand suddenly, roughly; and the 
girl gave a cry. 

" Altessa," said the coachman. "Shall we drive 
on .? . . . Stand back, Signore, stand away from 
the wheels." 

"Put up your veil — I beg, I beseech you!" 

The giri obeyed him. 

He stooped to her gaze. 

Beyond rose the line of the Janiculum hill, pur- 
ple and soft. The trees on Monte Mario stood out 
against the sky; the dome of St. Peter's was a 
blotch like a shadow. Through the silence came 
the sound of the crickets chirping. 
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All of a sudden DeForrest drew back. His face 
had a dazed look. 

"Ah, I beg your pardon, Madame," he said. " I 
beg your pardon! I " 

"Niente, Signore— niente, La prego." The 
countess gave a coquettish shrug: "Drive on, 
Luigi!" 
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"TF the dog had been along," muttered De- 
jL Forrest, "it would never have happened. 
With me, my sight is blinded. It is like an obses- 
sion, a vision dancing before me everywhere! I 
see her always, at every comer, in every alley, on 
every staircase. Wherever it is dusk and the light 
is obscured, the figure in shadow, there I see her! 
But the dog knows better." 

He stooped and caressed the great Dane, and 
the animal laid its huge paws on his knee, looking 
up in his face. 

*' My friend ! " he said. " The only friend that is 
left to me now — the only creature in all the world 
who knows — ^who loves her! We must search 
more diligently, Tartar mio! A month is gone, 
and we know she is here, in Rome somewhere— 
unless the manager lied!" He stopped suddenly 
and repeated the words to himself as if debating 
them: "Unless the manager lied! . . . No! He 
misled me as far as he could, as he dared. It may 
have been revenge, or it may have been his oath 
to her, as he said. He had promised to tell noth- 
ing; but when I urged, implored, threatened — at 
last he yielded. 
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"*She is my wife/ I said, *my wife! Has she 
left the country, yes or no? Answer me, or PU 
choke the life out of you/ 

*Yes,* he said. 

* Where is she ? Will you tell me, or not ?' 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

I went up to him and my face was set, my fist 
was clenched. 'Tell me, you blackguard! Put 
your hand on that bell and PU knock you down. 
Has she gone to Italy } Yes or no ? ' 

"*Yes,' he said. 'If you touch me, sir, PU have 
you arrested for assault! This is my office. PU 
have you thrown out — PU — ' He stammered and 
raged at me; but I went a little closer, and he 
stopped, shrinking. 

"'Answer me! Has she gone back to Rome, 
where her mother lived ? Has she gone back to be 
a — model — on the Spanish steps ? You know! 
Don't lie to me. Has she — or not ?* 

"'Yes,* he said a third time. 'She came to me 
that night, and I gave her the money, drawn from 
Della-Rocca's account; and she sailed the next 
morning with the old colored mammy — the 
dresser, who had looked after her ever since the 
mother was killed. That is all I am going to tell 
you, sir. It's no business of mine. If you couldn't 
keep the bird in the net — ' Then he stammered 
again and was silent. 
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**That was all. Not another word passed be- 
tween us. 

"Did he lie? . . . Did he lie ?'^ 

DeForrest sprang up suddenly and began to 
pace the floor of his hotel bedroom. The dog 
lifted up his nose, whining a little, scratching with 
his claws against the carpet. 

" Yes, presently we will go out again and search 
— ^we will go out again and search!'* DeForrest 
went over to the window and gazed down into the 
square below. 

The piazza was gay with life and color, the shops 
lighted, the tourists strolling in and out of Piale's; 
the pedlers offering their mosaics and calling; the 
models running from comer to comer, selling 
their nosegays. "Vuole, Signore? . . . Vuole, 
vuole?" 

The surgeon put his hand to his face. Yes, the 
language, the voices, the very motions and gestures 
— they were all Teresita's! Every child in the 
street was a torture to him, every word that he 
heard in the swift Italian. What Della-Rocca had 
written of Rome was true. The air was too soft, 
the sky was too blue. " When scirocco blows it is 
hard to forget." He squared his shoulders, still 
gazing; and then turned on his heel and strode out 
of the room, the dog following. 

As the tall American crossed the piazza, walking 
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in long strides with the Dane at his heels, people 
stopped and stared. 

"Chielui— eh?" 

"Americano!" 

"Fa attenzione! The dog looks fierce!" 

" No, it is the man ! Anything that gets into his 
way would have to turn out!" 

"Sicuro! It was just so with Garibaldi — and 
the jaws are the same! Men went down before 
him like wheat under the mower!" 

"Look at his hands. He has muscles of steel. 
And how he walks!" 

" Bah ! It is not his body that rules, pazzo ! It 
is his spirit. Look at his eyes. They are keen like 
a stiletto, and they bum ! If they rested on you, 
they would look down into your soul itself! 
Nothing would daunt them!" 

"Dawero, you are right, amico! Where is he 
bound with a pace like that.?" 

" Chi lo sa ! If he is * White ' he is on his way to 
the Quirinale. Perhaps he is a Maggiore Americano 
who has left off his uniform. And if he is * Black* 
— ^it may be he is going to Benediction. The face 
is shaven like a clericale." 

"That is true; but for all that he is more likely 
*White' than 'Black.'" 

Senti! Can you tell at a glance like that ?" 
Gii! An Italian you could tell at once; but 
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the Americam are different. There is no * White* 
or * Black* over there, they say." 

" Forse di no ! But you are wrong in this case, 
any way, for he goes up the steps of the Ripara- 
trici — ^vedi?" 

*^To the Blue Nuns?" 

"Si. And the dog stays outside under the por- 
tico. Let us go by on the opposite side. He has 
a jaw like his master's ! Whatever he took it into 
his head to do, the Madonna herself could not 
stop him! Vieni!" 

As the two Italians passed on, chatting, gesticu- 
lating, the huge Dane sank lazily back on his 
haunches, dropping his nose on his paws, half 
asleep. It was dark under the portico and his 
body was hidden. The peasants, as they went in 
and out through the curtain, hurried by regardless, 
still making the holy cross with their fingers. 
From within the church came the close, heavy 
odor of incense, wafted in gusts; and the sound 
of women's voices singing, soft, indistinct, to the 
sound of an organ. 



^ I ' i j^'i i ^Ci 




San-cta Ma-ri -a o - ra pro no -bis 

DeForrest stood back in the shadow of a pillar, 
his arms folded. The nave of the church was 
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dztk; and beyond were the bars of the grOle, 
separating the nuns from the people. At the high 
altar candles were burnings but except where the 
g^eam of the candles fell, the kneeling figures were 
lost in shadow. They were white, mis^, the 
faces were veiled; only the voices rose high and 
sweet, shrill, penetrating^ singing the prayer. 




San - eta De-i Ge - id - trix San - eta Vixgo 




-gin-urn o - ra pro no-Us o*ra pro no>bis 



The odor of the incense rose heavy, stifling. 

Suddenly DeForrest gave a start. 

Above all the rest rang a voice of a different 
timbre, a mezzo-soprano, young and fresh, throw- 
ing a thrill of passionate feeling into the litany. It 
soared through the darkened aisles of the church, 
through the candle-light and the bars of the grille 
like a thing alive, apart from the others. 

The old women sank on their knees praying. 




o - ra pro no - bis o - ra pro no - bis 
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Slowly, gradually, the other voices sank into the 
background, an accompaniment to the one. Again 
and again the refrain was repeated. As a nightin- 
gale in the forest above the chirping of its wood 
mates, so the sound swelled, penetrated, light and 
pianissimo, deeper and forte — ringing full and 
clear through the shadowy columns. 

DeForrest stood as if turned into stone. 

There was no mistaking it! Every tone of her 
voice he had known so well — ^gay, mischievous, 
pleading, frightened, trustful, heart-broken — all the 
shades of her spoken voice were there, only intensi- 
fied, veiled, deepened tenfold in this passionate 
singing. 

"Teresita! Ah, what a fool I have been! She 
is here in the convent. She has come straight here 
to the nuns for refuge, the little blue nuns that her 
mother wrote of, the Riparatrici — ^to pray behind 
the grille for the rest of her life! God!" De- 
Forrest drew his breath sharply. "My little one, 
my beloved — behind that grating! Teresita — 
shut in, barred as with the gate of a prison! Sing- 
ing her heart out like a bird in its cage! Ah!" 

His fists clenched as he listened. His eyes strove 
vainly to pierce through the shadows, to make out 
the figures. They were all just alike, veiled and 
kneeling, separated by the grating. 

A moment later the sacristan passed. DeFor- 
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rest beckoned to him, whispering. "Tell me,** he 
said. "Do you know these nuns — who they 
are?** 

"The Riparatrici, Signore; with the rule of 
the Jesuits.** 

"A strict order?** 

" Ah — rigorissimo ! ** 

"Can they be seen ever?** 

"Mai! ... It would be almost impossible, 
Signore.'* 

"Can they be spoken to ?** 

"By permissione, Signore, yes, through the 
grille; but it is difficult unless you happen to be 
a relation.** 

" Senti, sagrestano,** whispered DeForrest com- 
ing nearer. " There is one nun there — ^hark ! It is 
the one whose voice rings out above all the rest. 
Don*t you hear it? — sweet, pure, a tone that is 
different from all the others ? ** 

"Ah si, Signore! That is one of the novices; 
her voice is well known. She has been here only 
a few weeks, it is true, but already her voice is 
famous all over Rome. Before, the church was 
empty at Benediction except for the nuns; but 
now, you can see for yourself, it is crowded.'* 

DeForrest laid his hand on the sacristan*s 
shoulder. "Her name,*' he said in a low voice. 
"Tell me quickly — ^her name?** 
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"Aspetti, Slgnore! It has slipped my mind; 
there are so many. Sister " 

"Think, sagrestano!" The surgeon's other 
hand was in his pocket. There was a sound of lire 
clinking, and he stooped still lower. " Ve ne prego ! '* 

"Aspetti — aspetti! . . . Yes, I have it now! 
Sister Teresa. Si! She is named for the blessed 
saint whose statue is in Santa Maria della Vittoria 
in the Via Venti Settembre — ^gia! . . . You have 
been to see it, Signore?" 

"Sister Teresa!" said DeForrest hurriedly. 
"You are sure?" 

"Si. She is not a nun yet, but only a novice." 

The hands of the surgeon and the sacristan met 
for a moment, clasped and parted. The clinking 
ceased. 

You understand," whispered DeForrest, 
somehow, somewhere, I must speak with her, if 
only for an instant. To-day — after the service is 
over!" 

The sacristan rubbed his hands one over the 
other and pondered for a moment; then he shook 
his head. "Impossibile, Signore!" 

DeForrest's eyes flashed. "Nothing is im- 
possible ! I tell you, after the service I must speak 
with her! Either arrange it yourself, or I will 
find some one who can. Bring her to the grille on 
some pretext or other." 
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" Impossibile, Signore, non si puo!** 

"The nuns leave direcdy after the service ?" 

"Si, Signore/* 

"All of them?" 

"One remains, Signore; the one who kneels be- 
fore the sacred crucifix. It is, as you know, the 
order of the perpetual adoration." 

"Which one remains?" 

" Dio mio, how can I tell, Signore ? It is their 
backs and their veils only that one sees, and they 
all look alike." 

"Go and find out, sacristan. Don't chatter to 
me! Go and do as I tell you. Be off!" 

The silver in his pocket clinked again and the 
sacristan hesitated. DeForrest*s eyes grew hard 
suddenly, narrow like steel points. 

"Come! They have nearly finished." 

Then the man slipped away like a shadow, 
softly. 

The surgeon leaned back against the column 
again, folding his arms. His heart beat like a 
hammer. It was she then! All his lingering 
doubts had vanished. In another moment or two 
he would see her — ^with the grille between, but no 
matter. Their hands could touch through the bars; 
her eyes would look at him through the veil; her 
form would be close to him. Her voice! Ah, her 
voice, it was singing still ! The tones went through 
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him like a knife ! " Teresita ! " The suffering, the 
longing, the passion suppressed, was as an echo 
of his; a cry from her heart calling out to his own. 
DeForrest leaned forward suddenly, listening. 
The sacristan was returning. Of the ultimate 
result he had no fear. Let him see her once, 
speak with her, stretch out his arms, and she 
would fly to him just as she flew before. The 
grille was nothing! His hands were strong. He 
would tear down the grille; he would wrench it 
asunder and snatch her to his breast. Not all the 
orders of Rome could stop him, not the pope him- 
self. There was no power on earth or in heaven 
that could keep him from her. His face was set; 
he was breathing heavily. In another moment: 




^ i ^'^^^ i rLCj i f'nJ 



San-cta Ma-ri-a o - ra prono-bis 

"Ecco, sagrestano! Come c*e.^*' 

"One stays behind, Signore, just as I said." 

"Which one?" 

"The novice, Signore! Sister Teresa." 

"Will the church be darkened ?" 

"Gii, Signore, except for the single row of 
candles, far off on the altar. They burn forever 
before the crucifix, and below them a nun is always 
kneeling." 
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"When the lights are out, and the people have 
gone, you understand ? — ^lock the big doors as 
usual, but leave the little one at the side on the 
latch. That is all ! To-morrow come to my hotel 
on the Piazza di Spagna/* 

"Bene, Signore." 

The music ceased suddenly; from the high altar 
came the voice of the priest chanting. Through 
the cloud of the incense the candles burned dimly. 
Presently the people rose from their knees. There 
was a stir, a movement of feet toward the door, the 
rustle of skirts on the marble pavement. Then 
the lights began to go out one by one. The sound 
of the organ died away softly. Soon the church 
was empty. 

Beyond the grille it was dark like the nave; the 
crucifix hung like a great black shadow, lit by the 
single row of the candles. Below was a figure 
kneeling, motionless. 

DeForrest stole forward. Beside him was the 
dog, but his hand was on its muzzle; and he 
held the Dane down with a strong grip, forcing 
him to silence. As they approached the grating, 
the animal sprang up with his paws against it, 
scratching and whining. DeForrest stooped over. 

"Hiss-st — ^Teresita!" He put his lips close to 
the grille, clasping it with his hands, whispering, 
" Hiss-st— Teresita ! " 
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The figure was motionless, 

"Come to me, my darling, my love! Let me 
speak to you, let me touch just the tip of your 
fingers, dearest! Are you angry with me? Why 
did you fly from me like a frightened bird ? Did 
you doubt my love ? Did you think me faithless 
just as the prince ? Did you have no trust in me, 
Teresita ? When I came back weary, eager, full 
of longing, dashing up the steps like a madman — 
ah, the room was empty, the house was deserted; 
there was only the sound of the dog howling. We 
have followed you, dearest, the dog and I — ^we have 
tracked and searched for you everywhere! Come 
to me, Teresita! Don't keep me waiting. It is 
agony, torture! Tartar is here — don't you hear 
him whining? I can scarcely hold him! And I, 
Teresita — Jacob, who loves you! Come to me! 
Don't kneel there like that! I can't bear it any 
longer! Come to me, or I will break the grille! 
We will smash it to atoms, the dog and I — ^we will 
burst through the bars. There is no grille in the 
world as strong as my arms; no bars to withstand 
such love as mine ! Teresita— come to me! Come 
to me!" 

DeForrest's face was ashen, and his hands were 
shaking. He smote the grille with his fist, crying 
out. The dog leaped against it. 

" Teresita ! Teresita ! " 
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The nun started, and rose to her feet 
"Grod in heaven! Madonna del Soccorso!** she 
whispered. " Is it some terrible dream, a vision ? '* 
DeForrest shook the bars again, and the dog 
whined softly. 

As the nun drew nearer, her figure shrinking, 
staring through the veil as it covered her closely, he 
stretched out his hands to her through the bars. 
My beloved — my beloved!'* 
Who are you ? 
Jacob. 

Are you mad ? 

I love you, Teresita ! I love you, I love you ! 
Come nearer, let me touch you ! 
"I cannot — I dare not!" 

"Put your face to the bars! Let me look 
through the veil! You are mine! You are my 
wife ! Have you forgotten ? Either come to me 
of your own free will — open the grating, or I will 
break it, as I said, and come through it to you! 
No power in heaven or earth can stop me!** 
The nun gave a cry. 

At the sound DeForrest laughed madly. His 
grasp tightened, and one of the bars gave way in 
his fingers, melting like wax with the heat of his 
anger. Another broke and another. The nun 
stood quivering. 

" Madonna mia ! ** she screamed. " £ un pazzo ! ** 
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DeForrest stopped suddenly, recoiled. His hands 
dropped to his side. "Tartar!" he cried. "It is 
Teresita! Don't you know her? Go to her, go 
and lie at her feet! She has no love for me in her 
heart; her love is dead. She is your mistress, 
Tartar, not mine ! Go to her ! Go ! " He pointed 
to the opening he had made in the grating. His 
voice was rough; his hands wrenched and tore at 
the iron. 

"Go to her— Tartar!" 

All of a sudden he turned his head, looking over 
his shoulder, searching through the shadowy nave 
of the church. 

"Tartar! . . . Tartar!" 

But the dog was gone. Beyond, in the portico, 
he lay stretched out, his head on his paws, unheed- 
ing, asleep. 
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Nothing particular/ 
Then come with me to the G)stanzi, won't 
you?'* 

Mendes laid his hand affectionately on DeFor- 
rest*s shoulder. "There's a little dancer around 
there who has sent all Rome stark mad, they say. 
Every night for a month the place has been 
jammed. Come along! You look ill to-night; 
you look used up. It will do you good." 

The older man shook his head. The look of 
strain in his face had deepened. There were 
threads of silver in the black of his hair, and his 
eyes had the far-off, unseeing gaze of one who lives 
in a world apart. 

"Ah, come along, Doctor!" 

DeForrest walked on with his shoulders bent; 
his hat was pulled down over his forehead. He 
was silent. 

"You work too hard, Doctor; one doesn't get 
a glimpse of you from morning to night. Are you 
writing, or doing some research work? You've 
been here upward of six weeks now, and every 
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day you look more and more — " The young 
painter caught himself up suddenly and glanced at 
his companion. 

"What's that, Mendes ? I beg your pardon. I 
didn't hear a word you said. Excuse me!" 

"Oh, I wasn't saying anything of importance," 
said Mendes. " It just occurred to me you didn't 
look over and above fit for " 

"Nonsense!" 

DeForrest straightened himself sharply. " What's 
that thing you were speaking of? Something at 
the Costanzi, you said — ^to-night? Yes, I'll go 
along with you, if you like." 

"That's right. Doctor! Martini sent me a 
couple of seats for his own stage box. He always 
does when there is anything worth while on. It 
may amuse you, and if you are bored why you 
can come out. You can leave the dog in the office, 
can't you?" 

"Tartar! Oh, he'll lie like a lamb at the back 
of the box. Don't mind him." DeForrest gave 
a glance at the great creature stalking at his 
heels« 

"A splendid animal that! A great Dane, eh ?" 

"Yes, a Danish boar-hound." 

"Have you had him long?" 

"Not very long," said DeForrest. "Is that the 
Costanzi ahead ?" 
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"By Jove, Doctor — yes! Will you look at the 
carriages? Why, there's a regular mob on the 
lobby steps! It must be a better show than I 
thought. All Rome seems to be turning out — ^not 
a usual thing that — ^for a dancer!" 

"No,'* said DeForrest carelessly. "It's a lost 
art. Only vaudevilles and opera ballets produce 
it nowadays, and it's usually made as vulgar as 
possible. Why, heaven knows!" 

" Because the people themselves are vulgar." 

"Not at all," said DeForrest. "You are mis- 
taken there, Mendes. It is ignorance, not vul- 
garity. There's the very same trouble in all the 
arts. The wrong is with the artists, not the people. 
You give them discord and call it music. You 
give them blotches of paint on canvas — ^painting, 
you tell them. And gymnastic stunts, and they're 
told that's dancing. The people are sheep; they're 
not to blame. It's yourselves; it's you artists! 
You know better. It's your own lack of genius. 
You pose as artists, as creators — ^bah! It takes 
genius to create something beautiful; but an ugly, 
misshapen, distorted nightmare — any clever, pos- 
ing fool can do that — ^tum them out by the handful. 
And what is the consequence? You are feeding 
the people on lies. You call it realism; you call it 
truth! I tell you, Mendes, this whole damned 
modern art is a lie! . . . Was that woman's 
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shoulder you painted truth — ^was it realism ? It 
was not, and you know it. You were too lazy, too 
indifferent, to master the technique of your own 
profession, to grind down to hard work. Poor 
sheep. You say to yourself — ^'Ha ha, what's the 
use? They won't know the difference! They'll 
think it's a shoulder. As long as I get my five 
thousand francs — ^ha ha — ^what's the odds ? Art — 
bah!' . • . That symphonic poem we heard the 
other day — the sheep listened as if they were 
drugged. They must have had both ears stopped 
with cotton. There wasn't a bar of real music in 
it, not from first to last! Nothing but execrable, 
neurotic discords ! That — ^Art ? The very thought 
ofit makes me sick. . . . And writers are the same ! 
When I take up a novel — ^great heavens! Once, 
when I was a young fellow, Mendes, I was travel- 
ling in Europe, and I met a foreigner just returned 
from America. He told me his experiences. They 
were most extraordinary. 

"'It is all true,' he said, 'every word of it. 
I was there myself and I know.' 

* Who gave you your letters of introduction ? ' 

* Why, what do you mean ?' 
*An eagle, when he is on the wing, doesn't fly 

to a barnyard, or consort with the chickens. He 
stays up in the sky with his own kind. I have 
lived in America all my life; I have never met such 
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people, nor have I seen anything of what you 
describe. Another rime, sir, keep out of the barn- 
yard, and your impressions of the country will rise 
with the altitude.* 

"My dear Mendes, the writers of to-day not 
only live in the barnyard, they revel in it, they gloat 
over it. They describe every mud-hole, every 
cock's crow, every chicken's claw. Their wings 
are clipped and they can't fly out, not to save their 
souls; so they comfort themselves for not being 
eagles. *This is life,' they say. *This is truth; 
this is realism! Come and wade in the mire 
with us!' Art — ^art! Can't you hear them cluck- 

ing?" 

DeForrest came to a standstill suddenly and 
looked at his companion. " If you were a surgeon, 
Mendes," he said, "you would get enough of 
misery and discord and ugliness; you would have 
all you could stand of nature in the raw. You 
would crave something different, something higher 
and better and nobler and sweeter; not nature 
diseased, but nature pure, whole, exquisite, unde- 
filed." His face lighted up. 

" When you find that, whether in life or in art, 
whether a creation of the flesh, or of the mind and 
the spirit, that is the thing in the world best worth 
having — the spark of the divine that links us 
with heaven. That is the beautiful, the true, 
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the real. And to do it, to be it — " DeForrest 
stopped and passed his hand over his forehead. 

"It takes genius," said Mendes quietly. "You 
are speaking of the ideal. Doctor, and most of us 
are poor human mortals. Here we are at the 
lobby. Now, shall we put our shoulders to the 
crowd and push through, or wait a while longer ?" 

"Push through," said DeForrest. "Go ahead, 
Mendes!". 

When they entered the loggia the theatre was 
packed; every seat was taken, and the standing 
room was a dense, black mass. After a minute 
the lights went out, and the violins started to play 
the overture. 

The play is a new one," whispered Mendes. 

In the last act there comes the scene in the moon- 
light. Do you know the story? A peasant girl 
has been left by her lover, deserted, and she waits 
alone at the try sting place; every night she waits 
just as he told her — and as she waits she dances, 
first with excitement, joy, relief — he is coming! 
Then the time passes, the mood darkens. You 
will see! The papers have been full of it; the 
Tribuna and the giornali di sera, all of them! 
Haven't you read of the wonderful dancer ? They 
say it brings the tears to your eyes. At the end 
the entire theatre is sobbing." 
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**No/' said DeForrest listlessly. "Is she the 
girl in the contadina dress, on the stage now?" 

He leaned wearily back. The crowds and the 
glare of the stage annoyed him; the ripple of the 
Italian came over the footlights, soft, flowing, 
arousing his memory. At his feet crouched the 
dog; the great brindled head pressing close to his 
side, the rough tongue licking the hand of his 
master. 

"Pst-st — ^be still!" DeForrest touched him. 

Mendes leaned forward against the railing, gaz- 
ing down at the stage. As the play progressed the 
interest of the house increased, although it was 
focussed on no single person. The story held them 
in breathless attention. 

The lover was gone now • . . the girl was de- 
serted. 

As the curtain rose on the third act, the scene 
was the terrace of a villa in the moonlight. A 
moss-covered seat, half shrouded in ivy — a winding 
stairway, leading down from a turret into a garden 
dense, neglected; below was the glint of water 
sparkling, and a balustrade with high marble 
columns. It was dark on the stage now, still, 
shadowy. Not a sound or a movement; only the 
moon as it rose slowly over the turret, beyond the 
columns; and a soft, distant tinkle of mandolines. 

"Pst-st, be still!" 
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DeForrest opened his eyes with a start and 
listened, staring. 

The scene was familiar. Where had he seen it ? 
The mandolines, where had he heard them ? . . . 

Suddenly, out of the shadows, down the winding 
staircase, ran a small light figure. As she ran, the 
gauze of her veil and her garments floated and 
whirled like a wreath around her. She sprang 
forward on tiptoe, listening, eager. 

"Ha — he is coming!" 

Not a word was spoken, no sound broke the 
silence; only the poise of her figure expressed it, 
half triumphant, half shrinking. She flung her 
hands to her lips and kissed them; then she ran to 
the balustrade and looked over. A boat was ap- 
proaching across the water; or was it a shadow, a 
trick of the moonlight ? She covered her eyes with 
her fingers, gazing; tense like a fawn at some sound 
in the forest. 

"Was it he — ^was he there?" 
Not yet, not yet! She drew back a few steps 
slowly, reluctant. The moonlight fell on the slim, 
white figure, radiant, shimmering. She began to 
sway softly, a movement dreamy, unconscious at 
first, as if caught by the undertones of the music, 
impelled by the beat of the mandolines. The sound 
came nearer, grew more and more forte, rang out 
with abandon. 
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All at once she broke into the dance. 

It was fast, it was gay, it was mad, ecstatic. As 
she whirled in the dance, she flung her arms 
upward. The stage grew gradually darker and 
darker, the moon was hidden; -the garden, and 
turret were lost in the shadows. Then out of the 
blackness her form re-emerged, flashing, darting, 
like a spark phosphorescent. A red light played 
on her, followed each motion, until in her swiftness 
she seemed as a flame, and her veil was as smoke 
twisting and writhing. 

The house gazed, listened, half drunk with the 
rhythm. She danced on and on. With the gay, 
light swing of the mandolines, violin tones had begun 
to mingle, the cellos, the basses, an oboe plaintive. 
The tempo increased, the rhythm grew madder. 
A sudden thrill went over the audience. As it 
quickened the senses they leaned forward spell- 
bound. Their eyes were blinded; their ears were 
straining; themselves, their surroundings no longer 
existed. There was only the shadowy terrace, the 
dancer. They were living with her, in her joy, 
her delirium. He was coming, her lover! He was 
coming — coming ! 

The shadows grew deeper; the terrace grew 
darker. 

Presently a change came into the rhythm — a 
retard, a rubato. The dancer leaped to the balus- 
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trade, and stood gazing, swaying. From the house 
one could see how her breast was panting; how she 
stretched out her arms, and her arms were trem- 
bling. As she gazed, as she swayed, the rubato 
grew slower, the mandolines ceased. The violins 
played with the mute on the strings, a semitone 
lower, and the oboe dropped to a minor third. 
There was despair in the cry of it, loneliness, 
terror. The audience shivered. 

Still gazing, still swaying, as the oboe played on, 
the form at the balustrade drooped and faltered. 
The night was passing, the moon was gone. There 
was no sound of his footsteps coming, no splash of 
oars on the silent water. She crossed her arms 
on her breast and waited. 

A hush, a gloom settled over the theatre. The 
suspense, the strain could be felt in their si- 
lence. No one moved; no one sighed. The oboe 
played on. 

All of a sudden the dancer sank back against the 
stone of the balustrade. She lifted her arms as if 
weary, half fainting, and to the mute of the 
violins, the oboe, she began to sing. It was just 
as a bird that is wounded, falling, singing its swan 
song. As she opened her lips and the sounds came 
out, pure, heart-breaking, she rose again slowly 
faltering, reeling, as though with wings that were 
maimed and broken. She sang as she danced. 
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With the final note, half breathed, exquisite, the 
dancer threw up her hands and fell. As she lay, a 
white blotch on the darkening terrace, the cry of 
the oboe grew fainter and fainter, the violins died 
away in the distance. 

The curtain began to descend slowly. 

Suddenly there was a bark, a growl. Out of 
the silence, out of the darkness, something shot 
like a bolt through the air, something darted 
beneath the curtain. 

"The dog!'* cried Mendes. "My God, De- 
Forrest! It's the dog, I tell you! The dog's gone 
mad!" 

He turned; to his horror the loggia was empty. 



"Does this door lead to the stage, usciere?" 
"Si, Signore; but without a pass from the 

manager " 

"Stand aside," said DeForrest. 
He brushed the usher out of his path and flung 
the door open. The corridor beyond was narrow 
and dark. He rushed through it and up a circular 
stairway, two steps at a time, scarcely touching the 
rail. At the top was a gate and a guard. 

Scusi, Signore!. What is it you want here ?" 
Let me through!" said DeForrest. 
Ma — e proibito, Signore! The rules are strict." 
DeForrest grasped the guard by the shoulders; 
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It was as a child In the grip of a giant. " Out of 
my way, sir, out of my way!" 

He dashed forward. 

His look was that of a man possessed, absorbed 
by his purpose. All the force of his will was fixed, 
concentrated; beating as a hammer on the obsta- 
cles before him, cleaving each bar in his path at a 
stroke. 

He dashed on. 

At the end of a second winding staircase was 
another door; and beyond 

DeForrest stopped suddenly. He put out his 
hand and the latch yielded. Then his face 
blanched; he caught at the handle. 

From behind came the sound of a dog barking, 
a whine, and the scrambling of paws on the floor — 
a voice half broken, in whispers, responding: 

"Tartar! Amico buono, amico mio! Ah, ze 
eyes so fidele, zey speak ! Zty will tell me — quoi ? 
. . . Where is ze mio signore, Tartar \ Dov' e il 
mio signore? Hai guardato ze mio signore — 
bene? . . . Non e venuto — mio amante! Forse 



non riviene — mai." 



DeForrest gave a cry. "Teresita! . . . Tere- 
sita!" 

Then he sprang through the door and it closed 
behind him. 
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